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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We cannot resist offering our most humble but none the less 
The Plot that hearty and sincere congratulations to his Imperial 
Failed. Majesty the German Emperor on the amazing 
events of the past month. The Bismarckian 
record has been completely eclipsed. Twice within one week 
Russia and England were on the very verge of war. As every 
competent diplomatist on the Continent credits the crisis in large 
measure to the skilful manipulation of the German Foreign Office, 
and as Kaiser Wilhelm is the active director of its operations, we 
feel that it is neither offensive nor extravagant to carry our con- 
gratulations to Potsdam, all the more as matters were so skilfully 
managed that Germany has been able to cover up her tracks. 
That she does not fear detection is evident from the valiant and 
virtuous demand of the semi-official organ of the German 
Foreign Office, the North German Gazette, for a full and searching 
inquiry as to the origin of the information which reached the 
Russian Admiralty concerning the presence of Japanese torpedo- 
boats in the North Sea. The fact remains that the legend that the 
North Sea was sown with Japanese mines and was being paraded 
by Japanese torpedo-boats on the look-out for the Baltic Fleet 
was the invention of some master mind in the Wilhelmstrasse, and 
the means which were taken to give it currency were even more 
ingenious than the conception itself. The Germans alone realise 
the potentialities of British simplicity and Russian suspicious- 
ness. Hence the circulation of the falsehood that every British 
port from Wei-hai-wei to Hull was a jumping-off place for the 
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Japanese—by German agents in easy-going English newspapers 
innocent of the use to which such “news” would be put ; then the 
reproduction of this information as “on English authority” in 
officialquarters in St. Petersburg. We have it on Russian authority 
that during the weeks prior to the departure of the Baltic Fleet, the 
Admiralty was bombarded with “ warnings ”—possibly conveyed 
through the semi-official German steamship companies, which 
have obligingly undertaken to coal the remnant of the Russian 
navy out to the Far East—and that the German Government, 
instead of dismissing these idle fantasies as groundless and 
grotesque, proceeded to investigate them with the utmost gravity. 


As to whether there is any truth in the positive allega- 
tion appearing in_ responsible newspapers 
that the German Emperor took an active hand 
in the game of scaring Russia by addressing a 
personal warning to the Emperor Nicholas on the eve of the 
departure of the Baltic Fleet, with the result of his Majesty’s 
sending stringent instructions for redoubled vigilance to his 
Admiral—we cannot say. That some one has convinced the 
Tsar of the truth of the legend is beyond doubt. Nor 
can we answer for the accuracy of the allegation current 
in well-informed French quarters that directly he heard of 
the outrage on the Dogger Bank—which can scarcely have 
been altogether a surprise — Kaiser Wilhelm telegraphed 
to the Emperor Nicholas that “in the event of a war with 
England, Russia might count on German support.” There 
would be nothing surprising in such a message, as the German 
Emperor has shown himself to be the deadly and determined 
enemy of this country at every crisis which has arisen, both 
before, during and since the South African War. The Kruger 
telegram and the subsequent effort to form a diplomatic com- 
bination against this country is on record to give us a measure of 
his Majesty’s hostility, while we learnt from the revelations of 
President Faure of that “friendly duplicity ””—to adopt the happy 
phrase of the well-informed writer of the article we publish this 
month on the German Press—which loaded France with pro- 
mises of German moral support at the time of the Fashoda crisis, 
at the very moment that similar assurances were being lavished 
upon British statesmen. We are not acquainted with the precise 
réle which Germany has played in London during the last few 
weeks, but it would be no surprise to learn that while Russia was 
egged on to “stand no nonsense from England,” we on our side 
were being exhorted to take advantage of the golden oppor- 
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tunity to “crush the hereditary enemy.” The German Press 
certainly did its utmost to fan British resentment when excitement 
was running highest against the “ unspeakable outrage ” upon our 
Hull fishermen, which was represented as an offence which could 
only be wiped out in blood, while the same organs were deaf and 
dumb regarding the kindred outrage to Germany, viz., the shooting 
at the Sonntag by the Baltic Fleet. Moreover, the Germans 
could not contain their chagrin when, largely owing to the 
friendly intervention of France, who is as anxious to preventa 
war between England and Russia as Germany is to bring off such 
a catastrophe, the incident eventually took a peaceful turn. The 
annoyance of Berlin has indeed been some consolation to the 
people of this country for what most of us recognise as a serious 
miscarriage of British diplomacy. For our own part we freely 
confess that if the conduct of Germany has finally opened the 
eyes of our purblind politicians as to the hostility of the German 
Emperor, who isthe German Government, the incident, however 
painful, will not have been wholly in vain. 


As we are almost weary of pointing out, German diplomacy 
‘het engaged in a world-wide war against the 
prceetiomsntye British Empire in every capital of the world 
from Peking to Washington, with one notable 
exception—London. It is, we believe, no longer necessary 
to adduce evidence of Teutonic ill-will elsewhere. But the 
gushing good will of the German diplomatist in London is no less 
marked than the Anglophobe activity of the German Embassies 
in St. Petersburg, Paris, Peking, Washington, and other places, 
At the anniversary dinner of the St. George’s German and 
English Schools, the chair was taken by Count John Bernstorff, 
Councillor to the German Embassy, and a delightful paragraph 
duly appeared in every newspaper entitled “Anglo-German 
Amenities,” which may conceivably have made innocent English 
people ask, “ How can Germany be represented as a hostile 
Power, seeing that her representatives are overflowing with 
friendship ?” We are ignorant as to Count Bernstorff’s private 
opinions, and for aught we know to the contrary he may have 
spoken in the fulness of his heart, for he may be one of the 
handful of Germans who regret the policy of their Government. 
Possibly for this reason he is put forward as the spokesman 
of Germany in Great Britain, as it is all-important for the 
moment to keep the Anglo-German legend alive. In Count 
Bernstorff’s words : “ We could not better express our affection 
for this beautiful island, in its setting of silver waves, and our 
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friendship for its manly inhabitants, than by paying homage to 
the wise monarch who wears the crown of the powerful British 
Empire.” After dwelling in eloquent terms on the lofty states- 
manship and love of peace of the British Sovereign, and on the 
wonderful reception which he had received at Hamburg, Count 
Bernstorff concluded, “ We like to remember that in the whole 
course of history the two nations never yet crossed swords, whilst 
in many a crisis they have stood side by side.” Such professions, 
as has often been observed by students of German affairs, are 
exclusively reserved for the beguilement of British audiences, and 
at one time they made a considerable impression on our people, 
who are slow to believe in foreign ill-will, still less in foreign 
enmity; but since we have realised the very different tone towards 
this country invariably adopted by German statesmen such as 
Count von Bilow in their own country, and by German diplo- 
matists in every other country, such utterances as those of Count 
Bernstorff leave us completely cold. The gilt is off the ginger- 
bread. In other words, German diplomacy has discounted 
“Anglo-German Amenities.” 


There is another form of “Anglo-German amenity” to 
which the German Emperor presumably attaches 
even more importance than to the honeyed 
words of his representatives in London. A 
recent number of the Scotsman (November 16) contains, under 
the heading of “Shetland Notes,” a detailed and authentic 
account of the visit of the German Fleet to Scotland last 
summer, which managed to elude the vigilance of the London 
Press, though it seems to have been a considerable event. 
According to the Scotsman, which is the Times of Scotland, the 
whole of the German active fleet, numbering over thirty 
vessels, under Admiral von Koester, spent nearly a week in 
and around Lerwick harbour towards the end of July, during 
which they do not seem to have wasted their time. In fact, with 
“ that intelligent anticipation of events before they have occurred” 
which characterises Teutonic proceedings, Admiral von Koester’s 
squadron temporarily annexed a portion of the Shetlands. 


Germany in 
Scotland. 


For almost a week the Germans sounded, reconnoitred, manceuvred, drilled, 
and practised round the Shetland shores. They hovered round and glided 
here and there. They stole intovoes. Startled islanders, abroad in the night- 
time, met bands of Germans traversing the country silently and swiftly like 
companies of the dead. 


And then follows this pertinent inquiry :—“ Now why,” 
Shetlanders ask, “ should Germany find it worth while to pay us 
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so much attention, while our own country ignores us?’ It is 
forty-six years since the Channel Fleet had anchored in the 
Shetlands; but the German demonstration appears to have 
inspired the British Admiralty with a desire to show the flag, and 
accordingly there ensued a somewhat short and shabby visit from 
a small detachment of Lord Charles Beresford’s squadron. We 
would venture respectfully to ask the Admiralty to explain to the 
British taxpayer why the most hostile of all foreign Naval Powers 
is allowed the free run of our home waters? Can it be that 
British self-complacency thinks that a naval contest between 
England and Germany would be so unequal that fair-play demands 
that we should at any rate give the other side the advantage of 
knowing the ground ? 


When we last went to press, on October 25, the Anglo-Russian 
dein nisin crisis was in full blast. Germany was eapane-rid 

Crisis. egging on the parties by the various familiar 
devices described in the. pages of Busch, and 
was gleefully rubbing her hands at the prospect of a campaign 
on the Indian frontier which would at once strain the re- 
sources of her two most formidable European competitors, and 
place France in the disagreeable dilemma between going to war 
with England, with whom she had no quarrel, or incurring the 
everlasting enmity of Russia. There is some reason to believe 
that, rightly or wrongly, the Kaiser and his advisers were con- 
vinced that, in the event of Anglo-Russian hostilities, there was a 
balance of probability that France would be drawn in sooner or 
later. We can hazard no opinion as to the soundness of this 
forecast, but we can fully appreciate the acute anxiety with which 
the situation was viewed on the Quai d’Orsay, and the eagerness 
of French diplomacy to take a peaceful hand in the game at the 
earliest possible moment. The British Government, having 
ascertained the facts of the outrage perpetrated on the Dogger 
Bank by the Baltic Fleet from the surviving fishermen, had 
instructed our very competent Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
Sir Charles Hardinge, to make “urgent representations” to the 
Russian Government, and to explain that the situation “is 
one which in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government does not 
admit of delay.” Meanwhile the British temperature rose with 
the publication of each fresh detail of the incident, and was 
above all inflamed by the callous conduct of the Russian Fleet 
in leaving its helpless victims to their fate. Public sentiment 
was assiduously stoked by the lusty utterances of responsible 
Ministers, who, owing to vicious Parliamentary habits, are far 
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more concerned to play to the gallery during times of public 
excitement than to look after the national interests in a cool, 
efficient and practical manner. Ministers declared in chorus 
that our demand for redress would take four forms: a public 
apology from the Russian Government; compensation to the 
injured parties ; and, above all, punishment of the guilty parties 
and adequate guarantees against the repetition of the offence ; 
and these four conditions were consequently treated as our irre- 
ducible minimum in innumerable leading articles. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Russian Government, as we ventured to 
predict last month in the first moment of the crisis, had been so 
demoralised by endless instances of brave’ British speeches 
followed by graceful withdrawals that it was exceedingly difficult 
to persuade St. Petersburg that for once we meant business. 
After all it was only the other day that the doughty Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach publicly declared from the Treasury Bench that 


we should be prepared to enforce the Open Door in Manchuria 
“even at the cost of war.” 


Bismarck once said that the German Government had to pay 

* Patient * for the window-panes broken by the Press. In 
this country the people have continually to pay for 

those which are broken by the Government. Inthe present case 
our remonstrances were met by a stony silence in Russian offi- 
cial quarters, while the controlled Press of St. Petersburg was let 
loose upon us, and before we could even obtain a respectful 
hearing it was necessary to set our Fleets in motion. Accord- 
ingly, on October 26 the Admiralty announced that the Mediter- 
ranean, Channel and Home Fleets “had received preliminary 
orders for mutual support and co-operation” as “a measure of 
precaution,” and dispositions were made, not only to bar the pro- 
gress of the Baltic Fleet, but also to prevent any other hostile 
Fleet issuing from the North Sea—a significant step not wholly 
lost upon Potsdam. Still the Russian Government was very 
reluctant to give us serious satisfaction, all the more as the 
powerful War Party in St. Petersburg—which is so doubtful 
of Russian ability to defeat Japan that it would prefer a general 
conflagration—believed that the hour of international anarchy 
was at hand. These frenzied Jingoes were perfectly willing to 
sacrifice the Baltic Fleet as the price of a general smash. At 
this stage France made her supreme effort to induce her Russian 
ally to understand the temper of her English friend, and a 
battle royal ensued between the pro-Germans and the pro- 
French in St. Petersburg, in which Count Lamsdorff worked like 
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a Trojan for peace, while the Grand Duke Alexis and Co. fought 
with equal ardour for war. French diplomacy was not less 
solicitous to persuade British statesmen that the publicly 
proclaimed intention to “punish” the naval officers of another 
first-class Power was diplomatically speaking not altogether comme 
il faut, thanto recognise that the Tsar had at the earliest moment 
expressed his regrets, and was now only waiting for the report of 
his Admiral (Rozhdestvensky), without which it was not reason- 
able to expect him to act. The position was somewhat 
aggravated by the suspicion that the Admiral’s Report was being 
deliberately withheld, and it has since transpired that the War 
Party in possession of the Admiralty refused to allow the Russian 
Foreign Office to see the Report until the eleventh hour. 


The Russian Government has a genius for dawdling during 
The Admiral’s crises, and some allowance may be made for the 
Sepert. want of cohesion between rival departments 
animated by different policies, though it does 
not exactly tend to ease the situation. Considering its con- 
tents, the wonder is not that Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s Report was 
delayed, but that it should ever have been published. Russia 
might so easily have “saved her face” if, as soon as the facts of 
the outrage had come to light, she had undertaken to meet our 
legitimate demands in a conciliatory spirit, while reserving to 
herself the right of dealing with her own officers. The Report of 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky is not only damaging to Russian intel- 
ligence, but it throws a disagreeable searchlight on the moral of 
the Russian Navy. According to this amazing document, the 
incident of the North Sea was provoked by “two torpedo-boats 
which, without showing any lights, under cover of darkness, 
advanced to attack the vessel steaming at the head of the detach- 
ment.” The searchlight revealed the presence of “several small 
steam vessels resembling small steam fishing-boats,” and “the 
detachment endeavoured to spare these boats, and ceased firing 
as soon as the torpedo-boats were out of sight.” Then followed 
the Admiral’s curious explanation of the flight of the Russian 
squadron : 


The English Press is horrified at the idea that the torpedo-boats of the 
squadron, left by the detachment until the morning on the scene of the 
occurrence, did not render assistance to the victims. Now, there was not a 
single torpedo-boat with the detachment, and none were left on the scene of 
the occurrence. In consequence, it was one of the two torpedo-boats which 
was not sunk, but which was only damaged, which remained until the morning 
near the small steam craft. The detachment did not assist the small steam 
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craft because it suspected them of complicity, in view of their obstinate 
persistence in cutting the line of advance of the warships. Several of them 
did not show any lights at all. The others showed them very late. 


The Admiral asserted that the squadron had shown every consi- 
deration to all the fishing-boats they had met, and the Report thus 
coolly dismissed the incident : “If there were also on the scene of 
the occurrence fishermen imprudently involved in this enterprise, 
I beg, in the name of the whole fleet, to express our sincere regret 
for the unfortunate victims of circumstances in which no war- 
ship could, even in time of profound peace, have acted other- 
wise.” As it was credibly asserted that the squadron had left 
Libau with general orders to shoot promiscuously, with the 
result that German, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and British 
ships had all in turn been fired upon, Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s 
Report merely added fuel to the flame. The German Govern- 
ment was as anxious to hush up the attack on the German trawler 
Sonntag as it was anxious to exploit the Russian attack on British 
trawlers, but its skipper, Hahnel, not being a politician, reported 
as follows according to the Lokalanzeiger : 


On the twenty-first we were off the Hornsriff fishing-grounds, on the west 
coast of Jutland. In the morning five large Russian ships passed, and in the 
evening nine more. To the north of us was a large cargo steamer. At half-past 
eight searchlights were thrown on us ; immediately afterwards the first shells 
fell in our vicinity. A Russian ship fired in all directions, and as many as 
eighty shots a minute. About half-past nine the cargo-steamer came near us 
and drew the fire upon herself. By the rays of the searchlight we could see 
the shells falling close to this steamer ; we then observed to the south a second 
searchlight, and noticed shells falling near the ship which was firing at us. We 
sustained no damage. After eleven o’clock the shells ceased coming. 


During October 27 and 28 the tension between Great Britain 
~—— and Russia remained unabated, and rarely has a 

; speech been awaited with keener anxiety than 
that which Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, was 
due to deliver to the National Union of Conservative Associations 
at Southampton on the evening of October 28. The country was 
by this time almost as ready to hear that war was inevitable as it 
was anxious that peace might be honourably preserved. Mr. 
Balfour relieved the pent-up feelings of his great audience in his 
opening sentences : ‘ Let me begin what I have to say by telling 
you that I hope and I believe that it is wholly of a favourable 
complexion.” But how narrow had been the escape transpired 
in his next sentence: “Had it so fallen out that this meeting had 
been fixed for last night instead of to-night, I certainly should not 
have dared to preface my remarks with any observation of that 


Speech. 
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character.” Then followed a remarkably cogent analysis of 
the controversy between the two Powers. After recognising 
that neutrals must inevitably suffer inconvenience from the 
mere state of belligerency between other nations (though we 
do not observe that Germany has suffered materially), Mr. 
Balfour pointed out that the belligerents “should never be in- 
clined to forget, and never be permitted to forget, that they have 
duties towards neutrals, and it is their business to make the posi- 
tion of a neutral as little onerous as is consistent with due 
conduct of warlike operations.” We had endeavoured to do 
our duty with strict impartiality during the war in the far East, 
and though fully conscious of the responsibilities and even the 
risks of neutrality— 

who, until last Monday morning, ever contemplated that among the dangers 
which neutrals ran was that of being fired upon during the progress of their 
peaceful avocations, at a time when resistance was not merely impossible but 
was even ludicrous? ... The burst of universal horror, indignation, and 
surprise which filled the heart of the civilised world when they read on 
Monday morning of what had passed a few hours before . . . was largely 
increased by the fact that it came as a complete surprise. 

Such conduct turned a belligerent fleet into “a pest against 
which al] neutral Powers would be bound to combine.” At the 
outset the world had only one account of what had taken place. 

The horrified and startled fishermen who crowded into Hull on Sunday 
afternoon were the bearers, and the only bearers, of the message of 
the tragedy in the North Sea. The Russian fleet had gone on silently, 
it made no sign, and at that date, at all events, the only version we had 
of this lamentable incident was the version supplied to us by trawlers 
on the Dogger Bank. Yesterday morning (October 27) the situation 
changed, because for the first time we then had the counter story, the 
alternative version supplied to the Russian Government by the Russian 
Admiral. In the story of our fishermen there was much tragedy—there was 
no romance. In the story of the Russian Admiral I do not know that there 
was any tragedy, but I am driven to believe that there was much romance. 

Then swiftly followed the announcement that the outrage was 
- “to be made the subject of an impartial and international inquiry.” 
Moreover, there would be, besides the coroners inquest, “a 
Board of Trade inquiry, which we shall conduct under special 
circumstances, and with the assistance, let me say, I hope, of 
representatives of the Russian Government.” Under the circum- 
stances, the Premier would have felt himself debarred from 
commenting on the Admiral’s story, “ but for this fact, that, if the 
story of the Russian Admiral be accurate, it really is an attack 
upon our national honour, because it carries with it an inevitable 
implication that we have not been doing our duty as a neutral 
Power.” 
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Mr. Balfour reminded his audience, amid very significant 


.__ Cheers, that we were the allies of Japan, ‘‘ bound 

The Russian ; ; ‘ 
po » to assist the Japanese in certain well-defined 

Romance.” _. : ‘ 
circumstances, and just as we should make it a 
point of honour,” if the casus federis arose, “to use our whole 
national power to fulfil our obligations, so, not less, until that 
case arises, it is a point of hononr with this Government, as it 
would be a point of honour with any British Government that 
succeeded it, that our duty as neutrals should be scrupulously 
performed.” For this reason he could not pass by the Admiral’s 
Report in silence. 


He tells the world that on Friday night he was suddenly attacked by two 
torpedo-boats, that he fired upon them, that he sank one of them, that the 
other was injured—I do not know what has happened to it since. We are also 
to believe that the reason the Russians did not assist the fishermen whose boat 
had been sunk was that the fishermen showed themselves hostile, were 
accessories, as I understand it, to the attack. 


After pointing out that the Russian Fleet had gone thirty miles 
out of its course, and was aware from its sailing directions that 
the Dogger Bank was always crowded with fishing-boats, the 
British Premier thus disposed of the Russian Admiral’s romance : 


The Russian Admiral went thirty miles out of his course to a spot which he 
knew was crowded with fishing-boats, and there he found lying in wait among 
those fishing-boats two torpedo craft. Why did the commanders of these two 
torpedo craft choose that particular station for preparing their attack upon the 
Russian fleet? Why did they choose a station which from the nature of the 
case involved publicity? The very fact that the Dogger Bank is crowded with 
fishermen—and fishermen of all nationalities—would make such an operation 
absurd on the face of it, and if these mysterious craft wanted, as I presume 
they did, to conceal their very existence from the public eye, would they have 
gone over the whole North Sea and chosen alone among all the spots open to 
them that one where publicity was inevitable and certain? And, in the second 
place, if they had wanted to lie in wait for the Russian fleet, by what extra- 
ordinary powers of prevision did they foresee that the Russian fleet would come 
thirty miles out of their ordinary course? I think myself justified—indeed, 
more than justified—to express publicly my disbelief in the existence of these 
phantom Japanese ships, not merely because, in the opinion of the experts 
whom I have the opportunity of consulting, the nearest Japanese ships of war 
happen to be 14,000 miles away, but because, as I have said, if two Japanese 
torpedo craft are really hunting the North Sea, or were hunting it until one of 
them was sunk, they must have a base, and, unless the suggestion is that the 
base is France or Holland, or other countries bordering on the North Sea, I 
presume it is believed by the Admiral—not, I am convinced, for a moment by 
the Russian Government—but it is evidently believed by the Admiral that we 
have been giving them—contrary to our duty, our plain duties as neutrals— 
that we have been providing them with a base. 


That was “ pure fancy,” for in an island like ours, where the cha- 
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racter and nationality of every craft was carefully scanned, “ and 
where, with all our merits, we are not good at keeping a secret,” it 
was simply inconceivable that we should for days, weeks, or 


months have been unknowingly harbouring Japanese sailors and 
Japanese ships of war. 


Mr. Balfour added that the Russian Admiral seemed to have a 


iii theory of the rights and duties of a belligerent 
“Law,” fleet which would “make the high seas a place 

of public danger to any neutrals,” as in his 

view he might fire at large “upon any ship bound on any 
errand which came too near by night or, I suppose, by day.” 


Now we, as the “ guardians of the seas,” could not accept this 
view. 


Supposing that the principles which seem to underlie the judgment of the 
Russian Admiral are carried into effect ; they meet on some dark night in the 
solitude of the ocean some coming transport or liner ; it approaches within the 
magic distance ; that is a ship which once traversed the ocean with the privi- 
leges apparently naturally belonging to neutrals behind it. The fleet opens 
fire, the ship is sunk like a torpedo-boat in the North Sea, the fleet passes on 
its way, happy in the consciousness that it has destroyed another of its 
enemies. There is an entry at Lloyd’s that such and such a ship has not 
returned and has left no record, the waves close over the tragedy, nothing more 
is heard of it, or, indeed, under the circumstances I have supposed, can be heard 
of it, but countless families are in mourning. Ora British regiment is wiped 
out of existence. Or the sailor who carries on an avocation dangerous enough 
in itself has found a new danger and an unexpected fate in the course of his 
perilous undertaking. Is that a position which it is possible for neutrals to 
tolerate? 

A fleet animated by that policy, and “ obeying commanders to 
whom that policy commends itself as one which duty forces 
upon them, that would bea fleet which would need to be hunted 
out of existence, it seems to me, if civilised commerce is to 
pursue its way unimpeded.” However, Mr. Balfour was “glad 
to think that in their views the Russian Government agree with 
us,” and with other civilised powers. Then the speaker very 
skilfully produced the operative document, which explained to 


his audience why he had been able to take a fairly cheerful view 
of the outlook. 


The Russian Ambassador authorises a statement to the following effect: 
The Russian Government, on hearing of the North Sea incident, at once 
expressed its profound regrets, and the Russian Emperor telegraphed to the 
King in the same seuse. The Russian Government also promised the most 
liberal compensation. The Russian Government have now ordered the 
detention at Vigo of that part of the fleet which was concerned in the incident 
in order that the naval authorities may ascertain what officers were responsible 
for it. These officers and ,any material witnesses will not procced with the 
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fleet on its voyage tothe Far East. An inquiry will be instituted into the facts, 
and we and the Russian Government are agreed upon an International Com- 
mission of the kind provided for by The Hague Convention—I should say that 
that has nothing to do with arbitration, that is, the constitution of an Inter- 
national Commission to find out facts—and any person found guilty by this 
tribunal will be tried and punished adequately. The Russian Government 
undertake that precautions will be taken to guard against the recurrence of 
such incidents ; special instructions for this object will be issued. 


The Prime Minister ended with a warm tribute to the Russian 
Emperor, who had shown himself “ an enlightened judge of what 
is right . . . as between nation and nation,” while we, on our side, 
had shown a scrupulous refusal to take advantage of Russian 
difficulties, and had “appealed simply to justice, to equity, to the 
principles which ought to govern good relations between nation 
and nation, and we have not appealed in vain.” 


Mr. Balfour's speech was universally hailed as the conclusion 
of the crisis, and abroad it was instantly recognised 
that British diplomacy had achieved a remarkable 
success. The War Party in St. Petersburg had 
been completely routed as was duly rubbed in by the Germans. 
That portion of the Baltic Fleet implicated in the outrage would 
be detained at Vigo until the incident was cleared up, while the 
Admiral, who had publicly avowed his responsibility, would be 
replaced by some more sober sailor. That this was Mr. Balfour's 
own view of the solution to which the Russian Government had 
acceded is clear from subsequent events, for directly it was ascer- 
tained in London that the whole Baltic Fleet was about to move 
under the command of the hero of Dogger Bank, o- in other 
words that the British Government had been duped, orders 
were instantly sent to British squadrons which must have 
inevitably precipitated a conflict had they not been subsequently 
cancelled—for reasons of which we are ignorant. The net 
result was a reversal of the réles describedin Mr. Balfour’s South- 
ampton speech. Forty-eight hours after its publication, Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky left Vigo unmolested in command of his entire 
squadron, while the only satisfaction accorded to Great Britain 
was the ludicrous announcement that four Russian officers, of 
whom three were lieutenants, had been left at Vigo as the sole 
repositories of responsibility for “the unspeakable outrage,” though 
a further crumb of comfort was culled from the statement that 
“ before the Russian Fleet left Vigo instructions were given to the 
Russian Admiral, in order to prevent injury or inconvenience to 
neutral shipping during the passage of the Russian Fleet to the 
Far East.” The official communiqué added that “the two 
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Governments are discussing the terms of the reference to 
the International Commission which would be entrusted 
with the proposed inquiry.” A month has elapsed, which 
the Governments have spent in wrangling over the dry 
bones of a controversy which has lost all interest. His 
Majesty’s Ministers, judging by their speeches, are blissfully 
unconscious of the dissatisfaction which their management of 
this business has created, not that Englishmen desired to 
pick a quarrel with Russia, but simply because it is felt that 
for the hundredth time British diplomacy has suffered 
a home-made humiliation through its inveterate addiction to 
strong language and weak action. The settlement might have been 
regarded as satisfactory but for the Ministerial speeches. There 
is another very serious aspect of this affair. We are suffering, in 
our double capacity as guardian of the seas and allies of Japan, 
in allowing the fleet of a Power without coaling-stations to be 
coaled out to the Far East with British coal. We are conniving 
at the continuous violation of neutrality by other nations. For 
what purpose have we laboriously acquired coaling-stations 
all over the world if those without coaling-stations may coal in 
neutral ports? Those degenerate Englishmen who are making 
fortunes by selling coal to the enemy of our ally ought to be 
publicly gibbeted in the press. Their conduct is base and con- 
temptible. Is our Government quite powerless to stop this grave 
scandal? As Mr. H. W. Wilson points out in his instructive 
article, the Baltic Fleet may yet prove a formidable menace to 
Japan, who, in not inconceivable circumstances, might find her- 
self robbed of the magnificent fruits of her foresight and fighting 
What, then, will be the position of Japan’s ally ? 


Although there has been no decisive military or naval develop- 
The War in ment in the Far East during the past month, we 
the Far East. have to record one pregnant event, viz., the 
return of Admiral Alexeieff, the far-famed 

Viceroy, whose diplomacy is credited with having brought on 
the war, and whose “ preparations” are held answerable for the 
initial reverses of Russia. On October 24, Admiral Alexeieff 
published an order at Kharbin announcing that the Emperor had 
“acceded to my request to be relieved of the duties of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and has appointed General Kuropatkin as 
Commander-in-Chief of all our land forces in the Far East 
(our italics), while retaining me in my position of Viceroy.” 
His Majesty had at the same time “deigned to favour me 
with an expression of sincere appreciation of my efforts in 
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connection with the formation of the military forces of the 
Viceroyalty and their concentration in the war zone, and of my 
conduct of affairs as Commander-in-Chief of our forces in the Far 
East.” Three days after the issue of Admiral Alexeieff’s order, the 
Official Messenger of St. Petersburg published two rescripts, in 
one of which His Majesty relieved the Viceroy Alexeieff, “at his 
own urgent request,” of his position as Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops in the Far East, while the second was addressed to 
General Kuropatkin as Commander-in-Chief of all military and 
naval forces (our italics) on the scene of war. General Kuro- 
patkin, in fact, seems, contrary to Admiral Alexeieff’s statement, 
to have attained the supreme command over the navy as well 
as the army; and these successive rescripts are not unnaturally 
interpreted as indicating the complete rout of the Alexeieff Party 
and the victory of General Kuropatkin, which is attributed in 
some quarters to the strenuous intervention of the German 
Emperor, who has appointed himself Supreme Patron of all the 
Russias, and who is understood to harass the long-suffering 
Tsar with daily telegrams offering his advice on every 
conceivable subject. On October 29, Admiral Alexeieff left 
the scene of his fateful operations and reached St. Peters- 
burg in the middle of November. While his withdrawal has 
been hailed by patriotic Russians with profound satisfaction, 
it would be premature to assume that we have heard the last of 
him, as all things are possible in an autocracy. The “ Viceroy” 
enjoys the support of some of the most powerful and deter- 
mined personages at the Court of Russia, who have constant 
access to and great influence over the Emperor, and who 
will leave no stone unturned in the interests of their favourite. 
Indeed, according to one theory, the War Party have consented 
to the “ recall” of Admiral Alexeieff in order that there may 
be at hand in Russia a candidate for the Foreign Office when- 
ever the Grand Ducal camerilla shall succeed in their unremit- 
ting campaign against Count Lamsdorff, who has made himself 
odious on account of his exertions on behalf of peace. 


The sanguinary battle of the Shaho has not unnaturally been 
followed by a period of recuperation, during 
which there has been relatively little fighting. 
According to an undated message from Reuter’s 
correspondent with General Oku’s army, which came via Fusan 
on November 19, “the armies have been lying entrenched and 
in touch with one another for a month, and there have been only 
cavalry and small infantry skirmishes,” According to the best- 
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informed correspondents on the Russian side, the positions 
of both armies are so strong that each side hesitates to 
attack. They are said to have gone into winter quarters, and 
little fighting is expected—in St. Petersburg and Berlin—before 
the spring, and several correspondents and military attachés 
with General Kuropatkin’s forces are returning home. On 
the other hand, we are told that the Russian army is 
in a state of semi-starvation, and there is an undercurrent 
of rumour to the effect that Marshal Oyama is about 
to make a serious effort to capture the sacred city of 
Mugden, to the retention of which the Russians naturally 
attach enormous importance. This would involve another 
general engagement. Our readers will be able to judge for thein- 
selves as to the accuracy of these conflicting forecasts. There 
is nothing decisive to announce, up to the time of going to press, 
concerning the siege of Port Arthur, though the air is active with 
rumour. The besiegers made a desperate assault at the end of 
October, apparently in the hope of celebrating the Mikado’s 
birthday by capturing the place on November 3, but they 
were repulsed with serious losses, which have necessitated 
a fresh despatch of troops. The Japanese are now in pos- 
session of all the outer forts, but the capture of the inner 
forts is essential to their success. On the other hand there 
is every reason to believe that the plight of the garrison, 
which has been reduced to a mere remnant, is deplorable, 
though General Stoessel maintains an heroic attitude, and 
declares that he and his comrades will die at their post unless 
they are relieved by the Baltic Fleet. If that gallant officer’s 
reported telegram to the Tsar be authentic, “I now bid you all 
goodbye for ever, Port Arthur will be my grave,” he has lost all 
faith in external aid. There is an earnest and world-wide desire 
that the Emperor should spare his gallant garrison the last 
horrors of their ordeal, which cannot now be long delayed. It 
is not pleasant for Englishmen to realise that the success of 
Port Arthur in punishing our allies may be in no small measure 
due to the unpatriotic greed of British blockade runners, 


That General Stoessel is desperately anxious to communicate 

with St. Petersburg is shown by one extra- 
aan Oe ordinary episode. At midnight on November 15 
the Russian torpedo-boat, the Raztoropni, escaped 
from Port Arthur in a blinding snowstorm, closely but unsuc- 
cessfully pursued by Japanese destroyers. She reached Chifu 
on the following day. The Chinese authorities summoned up 
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courage to call on her commander to disarm -at the end of 
twenty-four hours, but he preferred to blow her up! It appears 
that the sole mission of the Raztoropni was to carry despatches 
to the Tsar, which were handed to the Russian consul at Chifu. 
There is naturally considerable speculation as to the contents of 
documents which were worth such an unusual sacrifice. There 
is a certain fitness in this episode, for it appears that the 
Raztoropni is the very torpedo-boat which wantonly and unlaw- 
fully scuttled the British ship Haipsang with some loss of life, 
under circumstances bearing some resemblance to the out- 
rage in the North Sea. The British Government has so far been 
unable to obtain any redress for this offence. 


It is a matter of profound satisfaction to the peoples on both 
The sides of the Channel that so far the determined 
Anglo-French intrigues of interested parties to wreck the Anglo- 
French Agreement have completely failed. The 
Agreement as a whole, as well as the various 
Conventions composing it, have now received the ratification 
of the Chamber of Deputies, after debates of an eminently satis- 
factory character, because they show that the rapprochement 
between the two Western nations is no mere party business, but 
reposes on the solid basis of general public approval. The French 
Parliamentary discussions opened with M. Deloncle’s report to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee at the end of October on the 
Anglo-French Convention concerning Newfoundland and West 
Africa. M. Deloncle approved this arrangement, as it involved 
the removal of “serious difficulties with a great nation ;” but he 
proceeded to point out, and in so doing gave the keynote to the 
subsequent debates, that the Convention was above all to be 
commended because it formed part of a general group of Agree- 
ments “ born of a new need for rapprochement and union between 
France and Great Britain, who had too long . . . been divided 
in nearly every part of the world bya glorious rivalry.” But their 
peoples had now spontaneously determined to become friends, 
and the Convention “is one of the first pledges of the restoration 
of cordial and sincere relations between them.” M. Deloncle 
exhorted the two Governments, whose policy he extolled, to 
utilise the opportunity by settling all outstanding questions : 


Agreement. 


We do not want a common and fleeting understanding between the two 
countries. We are animated by more lofty thoughts, and look further ahead 
to the conclusion of agreements ever closer and more lasting, which, loyally 
carried out by both parties without arrzére ensée on a basis of mutual confi- 
dence will cement the community and solidarity of the interests of the two 
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countries, will constitute the surest guarantee of their prosperity, and will 
powerfully contribute to the maintenance of the peace of the world. 


Unfortunately our space does not permit us to do justice to the 
remarkable debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the policy of 
the Anglo-French Agreement, which was ultimately ratified by the 
very handsome majority of 443 votes to 105. The discussion was 
illuminated by several admirable speeches, and what was par- 
ticularly impressive to Englishmen who were privileged to hear 
any portion of the debate was the striking change evinced in the 
attitude of the French Parliament towards this country. The 
majority of the speakers, from the Extreme Left right round the 
House to the Right, representing all shades of opinion, with the 
solitary exception of the malcontent Nationalists, testified their 
appreciation of the value of a good understanding with England. 
This is a guarantee that the policy which was known as Embéter 
les Anglais may be regarded as a thing of the past, as it has 
forfeited the support of French public opinion as being contrary 
to the national interests. Politicians of such divergent views 
as M. Jaurés, M. Etienne, M. Delafosse, and Count Boni de 
Castellane, who sets a good example to fashionable France by his 
devotion to public affairs—all spoke in much the same sense as to 
the ensemble of the settlement of April 8, though there was plenty 
of criticism of its separate parts. 


The two great Western democracies seem almost simultaneously 
to have discovered one another, and though 
various reasons are attributed to this discovery, 
we have never disguised our view that it is 
not so much due to any sudden affection born in France 
for England or in England for France, as to the tardy 
realisation that for many years both Powers have been playing 
the game of a common enemy, who for her own purposes had 
set them by the ears. The success of Bismarck’s policy is writ 
large on international history since the Franco-German War, but 
happily it has been found out by its victims before it was too late, 
and there is now an equally active desire on both sides of the 
Channel to eliminate the agent provocateur from Anglo-French 
relations. This we believe is the beginning of wisdom. While 
there was a tacit recognition throughout the speeches in the 
Chamber of Deputies that England had ceased to be a pillar of 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, and a partisan of the Triple Alliance, and 
consequently need no longer be regarded as a hostile Power, 
there was more than one expression of the hope that in the time 
to come France might be able to utilise her good offices in im- 
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proving the relations between Great Britain and Russia, and much 
Satisfaction was felt at the réle of French diplomacy in the nego- 
tiations on the Hull affair. The policy of a Franco-Russo-British 
entente found most positive and eloquent expression in the 
powerful and brilliant speech of M. Etienne, the influential leader 
of the Colonial Party, which ended with this significant passage : 

The present situation of Europe compels vigilance. This treaty will be 
contagious. I hope and desire that our diplomacy, which has just rendered so 
signal a service to peace by the settlement of the Hull difficulty, will continue 
to render similar services in the future. France means to remain more than 
ever attachcd to her friends and her allies. Never would she consent to 
weaken the alliance with Russia. She is England’s friend, and she desires to 
strengthen her understanding with England because she hopes to be strong 
enough to bring about an understanding between England and Russia. This 
is why I strongly approve the present treaty and urge my friends to do the 


same. 

M. Jaurés delivered a generous and passionate plea for all- 
round friendship, and hailed the Anglo-French understanding as 
a step in the direction of the brotherhood of man. He boldly 
tackled the thorny problem of Franco-German relations, admitting 
that France had a deep-rooted grievance against Germany, which 
could only be settled by the restoration of the lost Provinces, but he 
was prepared to say even to Germany that “if ever the time comes 
when her diplomacy renounced the selfish policy of encouraging 
the prolongation of the war in the Far East, in order to co-operate 
in the work of peace, civilisation, and equity, France will then 
have no question préalable a lui poser.” This statement caused 
considerable excitement in the Chamber, but M. Jaures made his 
position perfectly clear. 


I do not mean thereby that France would abandon the right violated by 
force thirty-four years ago. But my friends and I have no intention of 
appealing to the hazard of force in order to repair the wrongs of persons whom 
force has mutilated. Thisis the policy of Gambetta, who, while never ceasing 
to insist on our national right, rejected all imprudent action and all impatience. 
He never spoke the word vevanche in the sense of revanche par les armes. He 
displayed a marked tendency in favour of a rapprochement with Germany. 


The speaker proceeded to read some interesting passages from 
unpublished manuscripts showing that Gambetta at one time 
cherished the hope of arranging with “the monster Bismarck ” 
the “haunting question” of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Englishmen will never allow themselves to be tempted to 
imitate the pitiful Teutonic tactics of making 
mischief between other Powers. If France were 
able to effect an equitable settlement with Ger- 
many, it would be to the advantage of Europe, as it would relieve 
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all nations of some of the burdensome oppression of armaments. 
It must be said, however, that Germany’s response to M. Jaurés’ 
overture was not very promising. The semi-official organ of the 
Berlin Foreign Office, the North German Gazette, took him severely 
to task for impugning Germany’s conduct in 1870, and proclaimed 
for the hundredth time that there is no question of Alsace- 
Lorraine : 

He (M. Jaurés) then went on to indicate clearly enough that he believed in the 
possibility of winning Alsace-Lorraine back for the Republic without an appeal to 
arms. Now this isa piece of self-deception which those who live on the other side 
of the Vosges ought once for all toabandon. For us Germans there has been no 
Alsace-Lorraine question since May Io, 1871, and there will never be any such 
question again. Germany has since then maintained peaceful and correct 
relations with the French Republic, and every one who desires to bring about 
closer relations of friendship between the two peoples would do well once for 
all to let Alsace-Lorraine alone. 


The question of Alsace-Lorraine is a delicate matter which we 
have no desire to discuss. At the same time it is all-important 
that we should appreciate the standpoint of our French friends 
on what they :egard as a vital interest. It is incidentally dealt 
with in the course of a temperate article reviewing the inter- 
national situation, contributed to the Gaulois by M. Delafosse, one 
of the most influential of French Conservatives. He points out 
that every one must recognise that Russia will be greatly weakened 
by her duel with Japan, but that when she had profited by her 
cruel experiences she would be infinitely stronger than before. 
Meanwhile “the Russian alliance will weigh less heavily in inter- 
national politics. This amounts consequently to a temporary 
reduction of guarantees for ourselves. It is good policy to supply 
their place. From this standpoint the Anglo-French Agreement 
has come quite at the right moment.” M. Delafosse regards 
it, as we do, asa work of rapprochement “ which may be and ought 
to be, if circumstances require it, transformed into an alliance.” 
But he recognises that “there is no lack of people in France who 
would prefer a German alliance to one with England,” and he 
explains why he regards that alternative policy as “a profound 
blunder.” 

If we were only Germany’s conquered foes (/es vaincus de ? Allemagne), we 
might be justified in believing that France was rich enough in military glory 
in her past to forget that accident. But Germany has not only conquered us 
she has made us a smaller nation (we nation diminuée), and thus by her 
victory she continues to inflict on our political action, on our influence abroad, 
on our industry, and on our commerce the stamp of a nation which has de- 
clined. We suffer thereby, not only in our pride, but in our interests. This 
is a state of things which Frenchmen of former days would have found intoler- 
able, imposing on the powers-that-be an attitude as clear as it is imperative— 
namely, to increase our military strength and to graft upon it a simultaneous 
sysiem of alliances which wil! double or treble its might. 
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At the present moment Germany has other fish to fry than that 
, rapprochement with France of which M. Jaurés 

Codlin v. . 
Short. dreams. Having failed to destroy the Anglo- 
French Agreement, the German Emperor has 
turned all his batteries against the Franco-Russian Alliance. His 
supreme object for the moment is to prove to his Eastern neigh- 
bour that Codlin is a better friend than Shcrt—in other words, 
Germany would make a better ally than France. The war has 
admittedly afforded him certain opportunities of ingratiating 
himself with Russia, of which he has availed himself to the 
utmost, but as every “service” is so vociferously advertised and so 
heavily paid for, the more reflecting Russians are beginning to ask 
themselves whether German friendship is not too costly? While 
German moral support is ostensibly volunteered with the 
object of enabling Russia to defeat Japan, it is a matter of com- 
ment, even in so uncritical a place as St. Petersburg, that every 
measure prompted and facilitated by Germany tends to weaken 
Russia as a European Power. Thus under a German guarantee 
to keep the peace and to maintain order in Poland, the Western 
frontier of Russia has been practically denuded of troops, while 
on the strength of German assurances to hold the Baltic against 
any hostile Power Russia has despatched the remainder of her 
squadron on a dangerous enterprise from which it might never 
return, leaving Germany in unchallenged supremacy both on land 
andsea. Wecan therefore sympathise with the apprehension of 
patriotic Russians who do not feel that their national honour is 
so deeply involved in ejecting the Japanese from Manchuria—a 
country which does not belong tothem—as Germany would have 
them feel, and who view with growing misgivings the apparent 
ascendency of the Kaiser over the Tsar. At the same time it is 
by no means certain that Nicholas II. is so completely hypno- 
tised by Wilhelm II. as the latter wishes the wor!d to believe. 
It has lately transpired, e.g., that the revival of the old arrangement 
under which the German Military Attaché in St. Petersburg had 
personal access to the Tsar and vice versa, was not sought by 
Russia, as was originally suggested in Berlin, but was solely due 
to the Kaiser’s unremitting importunity. At the present moment 
Count von Bilow is moving heaven and earth to bring off 
a meeting between the two Sovereigns, which will be represented 
as having been “suggested ” by the Tsar, the main object 
of which is to inveigle Russia into taking some step displeas- 
ing to France. As France has been an exceedingly loyal ally 
to Russia, she should have no reason to fear any such develop- 
ment, and it may be that her influence is greater in St. Peters- 
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burg than Germany imagines. We would respectfully suggest as 
an appropriate subject for French investigation the present active 
intrigue of the German Emperor in Tokyo with the object of con- 
vincing Japan that German hostility to the Mikado’s Government 
is a “British invention!” The French ambassador in St. 
Petersburg ought to be able to make use of this latest develop- 
ment. 


It is always dangerous to dogmatise about French affairs, but 
the position of the Combes Government would 
appear to have been severely shaken by the events 
of the past month, especially by the successful 
attack on General André, who, it will be remembered, was 
appointed Minister of War five years ago by M. Waldeck Rousseau 
when the late Premier found himself left in the lurch by the pre- 
cipitate flight of General de Galliffet. During this critical period 
General André has held this exceedingly difficult position on the 
whole with courage and capacity ; but unfortunately during his 
régime a system of délation or personal inquisition, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from espionage, has been organised against suspect 
officers, i.e., officers who were not bons Républicains. The fact 
that similar operations had been carried on by General André’s 
clerically-minded predecessors against Republican officers cannot 
be accepted as any serious justification, though we can make some 
allowance for Republican alarm at the discovery of the extent to 
which the General Staff and the higher commands had been 
systematically Jesuitised. Nevertheless, the disclosures of the 
co-operation between General André’s subordinates and the 
French Masonic lodges are not only odious in English eyes, but 
have generally disgusted the French, only rabid extremists 
having a word to say for them on the theory that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. When the 
question was first brought before the Chamber, General André 
made an ineffective defence, in which he endeavoured to throw 
the blame on his subordinates, and he only obtained a vote of 
confidence by the narrow majority of 278 to 274. A week later 
the subject was again revived in the Chamber, when a violent 
debate ensued, and the Government only just escaped defeat, 
but the situation was momentarily saved by the cowardly action 
of a prominent Nationalist Deputy, M. Syveton, who, after the 
debate was over, crept up behind the elderly Minister of War as 
he was sitting at his desk and struck him violently on the head, 
At once the Government majority rose to over 100, and a few 
days later it was decided, by 415 to 141, to authorise M. Syveton’s 
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prosecution. He has since been arrested, and as he has no 
defence, for the blow was not struck in the heat of controversy, 
he is likely to receive a well-merited term of imprisonment. As 
a consequence of the narrow majorities by which he had been 
upheld, General André deemed it his duty to place his resignation 
in the hands of M. Combes, to whom he wrote a dignified letter 
declaring that he could not “acquiesce for a moment in the 
possibility that he might be the cause of disunion in the Re- 
publican majority.” He has been succeeded by M. Maurice 
Berteaux, a Socialist stockbroker of no particular mark. Such 
an appointment must, we think, be taken as an indication that 
the end of the Government is at hand. In fact, the succession 
is being already actively canvassed, though it is somewhat 
difficult to adjust matters between the moderate Liberalism of 
the Elysée and the advanced Radicalism of the Chamber. It is 
generally conceded, however, that if M. Léon Bourgeois were 
willing, he might be able to reconcile the diverse elements, but 
so far he has resolutely refused to take M. Combes’ place. In 
any event the policy of separation between Church and State is 
likely to be pursued, whatever change of Government there 
may be. 


The cause of Fiscal Reform has made steady and substantial 
progress during the last few weeks, of which 
the principal domestic political event was 
undoubtedly the Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations at Southampton on October 27, which 
was attended by some 1400 representative delegates. It had 
been rumoured that the Party wire-pullers intended to take 
advantage of Mr. Chamberlain’s absence abroad, as they took 
advantage of his Egyptian holiday earlier in the year, by trying 
to puta spoke in the wheel of the Tariff Reform movement. 
Some colourless resolution would be proposed by an obliging 
semi-official member, who would dot the i’s and cross the t’s in 
an anti-Chamberlain speech. If any such intrigue had ever been 
on foot it was happily abandoned before the Conference, where 
everything went as happily as a marriage-bell. The principal 
resolution on the Fiscal Question was entrusted to Mr. Chaplin— 
in itself a sufficient guarantee that “ the unauthorised programme” 
would not be jettisoned—and ran as follows : 


Fiscal Reform. 


That this Conference agrees with the Prime Minister that the time has come 
for the revision of our fiscal policy, cordially supports his claim for power to 
deal with the evils arising from the unfair competition caused by the practice 
of dumping (to which it believes that the present want of employment and 
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distress in the country are in great measure due). It likewise welcomes the 
recent declaration of the Prime Minister that if he is again returned to power 
he will invite a Conference with delegates from the Colonies and India to meet 
free and unfettered in order to discuss, in the first place, whether the ideal of 
a fiscal union is one that commends itself to them, and, in the second place, to 
consider how it should be carried out. 


Mr. Chaplin placed the Unionist Party under the deepest obli- 
gations by the moderate, thoughtful, and statesmanlike manner 
in which he presented this resolution. Last year, at Sheffield, 
he had done all in his power “to avert rupture in their ranks, 
and to enable them to come to a unanimous decision.” He was 
animated by precisely the same object now, though he confessed 
that at one time he foresaw “the possibility of difficulty.” Happily, 
the way had been made smooth by the Edinburgh speech of the 
Premier proposing a Conference with the Colonies. In aremark- 
able passage, which, unfortunately, was not adequately reported, 
owing to the pressure caused by the Russian crisis, Mr. Chaplin 
emphasised the position of those who like himself held “the 
more advanced views” on Fiscal Reform who, for the reasons we 
gave last month, would refuse to accept the policy of Retaliation 
alone. Mr. Chaplin’s resolution was seconded by Sir F. Dixon- 
Hartland, who paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
self-sacrifice, while Mr. Leverton Harris pointed out the great 
advantages the Mother Country already enjoyed under the exist- 
ing Preference in Canada; while Sir Howard Vincent was able 
to inform the Conference, as the result of his recent tour, that 
95 per cent. of the people of the Dominion were in favour of the 
policy advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Moore Bayley, a 
Birmingham Tory malcontent, attempted a Free Food diversion 
by proposing an amendment, which was seconded by Mr. Ward 
Humphreys, who taxed the patience of his audience by a series 
of moth-eaten Cobdenisms. On a division the Free Fooders 
mustered the unlucky number of 13 to about 1300, and Mr, 
_ Chaplin’s resolution was enthusiastically carried, with only two 
dissentients. 


A further declaration on the Fiscal Question was expected 
from Mr. Balfour at the mass meeting held the 
saine evening at Southampton, but the Premier’s 
speech was exclusively devoted to the Russian 
outrage; and as in the interval Mr. Balfour has been unhappily 
disabled from any public appearance, his Edinburgh speech still 
holds the field. None of us wish to split the Party ; on the con- 
trary, we desire to unite and consolidate it, but it is becoming 
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more apparent from day to day that it can only be maintained 
as a going concern on condition that it concentrates on the great 
constructive change for which public opinion is ripening, and 
towards which Mr. Balfour seems occasionally to incline. We 
earnestly hope that he will now recognise the fact that Free 
Foodism has become a negligible quantity in Conservative 
politics, and that the overwhelming mass of his followers desire 
a clear and confident lead. The Unionist Party can, so to 
speak, only “save its bacon” by “ going the whole hog.” Since 
the Southampton Conference there has been another signifi- 
cant indication of the hopelessness of the Cobdenite cause 
within the Unionist ranks. The Standard, which alone of the 
Metropolitan dailies had continued to preach the Gospel of Free 
Imports—thirty years after it had got out of date—has thrown up 
the sponge ; at least, that is how we interpret the sale of this 
important and influential organ by its proprietors, the Messrs. 
Johnson, to Mr. C. A. Pearson, who is the owner of the Sz. 
Fames's Gazette, the Daily Express, and other newspapers, besides 
being an active member of the Tariff Reform League and theTariff 
Commission. This transaction has greatly exasperated our Free 
Food friends, whose incoherent rage is distinctly amusing. They 
conveniently ignore the fact that it requires a big public to keep 
a big newspaper going, and that only a small public shared the 
antiquated views of the Standard. Otherwise it would have been 
impossible for Mr. Pearson to effect the purchase at a reasonable 
figure. Note also that our distinguished contemporary, the 
Monthly Review, has completely abandoned its strenuous effort to 
make an intellectual case for Free Imports, while its brother peri- 
odical the Quarterly Review—also issued by Mr. John Murray, 
who is a fanatical Free Importer—seems disposed to follow suit. 
These are small but significant signs of the times. There is no 
“capitalist pressure” here, but merely the sensible recognition by 
sensible men that a crusade ina lost cause, however chivalrous, is 
a waste of human energies. Nor again do we think that much 
encouragement is to be derived by the Standstills from recent 
bye-elections. We regret that Sir John Cockburn’s plucky inde- 
pendent candidature for West Monmouthshire should not have 
been more successful, as it would have had a good moral effect on 
our wire-pullers ; but we recognise that for the time being Trade 
Unionists have only one thought in their minds, viz., to eject a 
Government which refuses to reverse the Taff Vale decision by 
legislation ; and although Sir John Cockburn’s effective advocacy 
of Fiscal Reform madea distinct impression on the constituency, 
and frightened the Free Importers to the point of organising 
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disturbances, the local Trade Unionists doubtless felt that they 
would have more control over one of their own men, while a 
considerable number of Conservatives were probably repelled 
by the advanced views of an Australian Democrat. Under the 
circumstances Sir John Cockburn cannot be regarded as having 
done badly, seeing that he reduced the average Radical majority 
in this perfectiy hopeless constituency from 34 to 1 down to 24 
to I. 


There has also been a far more important election at Horsham 
caused by the death of a Free Food Unionist, 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone. The Radicals were 
confident of winning the seat, as they had a capital candidate 
who had been working day and night for more than a year, 
while the Conservatives were taken completely by surprise by the 
sudden death of the sitting member. Fortunately the local gentry 
of this division, unlike the local gentry in many other places, had 
not allowed the grass to grow under their feet ; and largely owing 
to the initiative and ability of Lord Leconfield a large, flourish- 
ing and independent branch of the Tariff Reform League had been 
created. Then again, instead of importing some carpet-bagging 
barrister from London—scarred with “ services to the party ’’— 
the Unionists had the good sense to choose the youngest possible 
local candidate in the personof Lord Turnour, who acquitted him- 
self with such distinction that, at the end of an exciting campaign 
(which, according to the statement of Mr. Erskine, the Radical 
candidate, on the eve of the polls when he thought he was going 
to win, had been fought on the issue of Free Trade or Protection), 
the Unionists held the seat by the handsome majority of 784 
votes, viz., 4388 to 3604. This has been a heavy blow to the 
other side, but they naturally try and put a good face on it ; and 
our ever-sanguine contemporary, the Spectator, is prepared to 
prove, by the usual comparative statistics, that if similar reduc- 
tions of majorities went on in other constituencies, “the pros- 
pects of the Protectionists” would be “ pitiable in the extreme,” 
so “the proofs of the ruin wrought by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
Unionist Party are writlarge in Horsham.” But, if we remember 
rightly, the last bye-election held in Sussex was at Rye two 
months before Mr. Chamberlain “ ruined” the Unionist Party by 
opening the fiscal controversy—when a safe Conservative seat 
was captured by the Radicals bya majority of over 500. Although if 
it is not merely as a party question that Tariff Reform appeals ‘ 
to us, we believe that the new issue will prove the salvation of 
our side as soon as Mr. Balfour can make up his mind to take 
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off his coat. The electoral statistics of the Cobdenites are as 
out of date as their economics, owing to the simple fact that a 
totally new issue has been raised. Horsham has decided against 
Free Imports at the first time of asking by a majority of nearly 
800. If the same process goes on in other constituencies, the 
Spectator will not have a single disciple in the next House of 
Commons. As we go to press comes the satisfactory item of 
intelligence that a well-known Radical nonconformist member 
of Parliament, Mr. Rigg, announces his conversion to Preference, 
while from all parts of the country come encouraging indications 
of the advance of our cause. 


The Duke of Devonshire’s famous admission during the 
debates on the Fiscal Question in the House of 
Lords last year should be emblazoned on the 
banners of every demonstration held in support of our existing 
régime. Our readers will remember his words: “The name of 
Free Traders cannot with strict accuracy be applied to the 
supporters of our present fiscal system. We are not Free 
Traders because we have not got Free Trade. What we are—it 
is not a very elegant appellation, but it is more accurate to say 
that we are Free Importers.” Needless to say there was no such 
inscription over the miscalled “Free Trade” demonstration 
which was held at Rawtenstall on November 12 under the chair- 
manship of the Duke of Devonshire. The proceedings seem to 
have been as damp and depressing as a family vault. Indeed, a 
more funereal pronouncement than that of the chairman we 
scarcely remember to have read. The Duke of Devonshire thus 
dealt with the question of Imperial Preference : 

Some one had said that we lost the American Colonies because we wanted 
to tax them, and that some day we should separate from our Colonies because 
they would want to tax us. He hoped that it would not come to that ; but it 
was possible that the proposal that we should tax ourselves for the benefit of 
the Colonies might lead to misunderstandings and to differences which, 
although he believed they would never lead to violence or war, might tend 
rather to impair than to strengthen the good relations now existing between 
ourselves and our Colonies. 

This sentence proves for the hundredth time that the Fiscal 
Little Englanders have never taken the trouble to try and 
understand the principle of Preference. No one proposes that 
we should “tax ourselves for the benefit of the Colonies,” or 
that the Colonies should tax themselves for our benefit; but 
that as members of a common Empire, and for our benefit quite 
as much as for the benefit of the Colonies, we should enter into 
commercial treaties with them. It, of course, stands to reason 
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that if the Colonies give us a Preference over the foreigner on 
our goods entering their ports, that we must reciprocate by 
giving their goods an advantage over the foreigner in our ports. 
This is not taxation but business, and is an incident of every 
commercial treaty which has ever been negotiated. In our case 
the process would be peculiarly easy, and would involve no 
increase in the burden of our taxation, but merely a readjust- 
ment and probably a reduction of existing taxation, owing to 
the heavy duties already existing. The Little Englanders’ frenzy 
against Colonial Reciprocity is best illustrated by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s disastrous boast in the House of Commons that 
he had refused to reduce duties on Colonial goods for fear of 
giving them a Preference. We observe that the Rawtenstall 
meeting received a stimulating telegram from Lord Hugh Cecil, 
exhorting the Duke of Devonshire to preserve the Unionist 
Party from becoming Protectionist, and to “drive Preference 
. out of political life.” 


The Duke of Devonshire closed his discourse by the declara- 
tion that, “after all that had taken place, nothing 
would induce him, if he were a voter at the 
next election, to give his vote and support to 
any candidate who refused definitely to pledge himself to the 
repudiation of the policy which had been explained by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which had been adopted as the programme 
of the Tariff Reform League.” This statement was not suff- 
ciently drastic for Mr. Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, who 
appears to have almost as much trouble with his Mandarins as 
we have with ours; for he immediately wrote to the Duke of 
Devonshire, complaining that this declaration “is causing a 
certain amount of doubt and anxiety among Unionist Free 
Traders,” as it had been interpreted as an injunction that the 
most the Duke of Devonshire’s followers might do at an election 
was to abstain from supporting a Chamberlain candidate, “and 
that Unionist Free Traders have no right, if they are loyal to 
you as their leader, to make their Free Trade views effective by 
supporting a Free Trade candidate by their votes when he is a 
Liberal, and opposed to them on political questions other than 
Free Trade.” Mr. Strachey cited the example of the Chertsey 
bye-election, when he and other Cobdenites had unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to extract an anti-Chamberlain declaration from 
Lord Bingham, the Unionist candidate, upon which they 
appealed to their “followers” to vote for the Radical. Mr. 
Strachey now summoned the Duke of Devonshire to approve 
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this action, and also to issue a general order to his myrmidons 
to act likewise in other constituencies. The Duke of Devonshire 
answered that he had not intended ‘‘to limit the action which 
Unionist Free Traders may think it right to take in any election, 
and still less to imply any disapproval of the appeal to the 
Unionist voters in the case of the Chertsey election to which 
you refer. That appeal was made with my knowledge and 
assent, and I see no reason to change my opinion respecting it.” 
The Duke explained that : 


If I did not reiterate it at Rawtenstall, it was because I am unwilling to 
attempt to prescribe a general line of action which may not be equally applic- 
able in all cases ; and while I hold that under existing circumstances the 
opinion of a candidate on the Free Trade Question should generally be the 
decisive consideration, I can easily conceive cases in which the antecedents 07 
principles of a candidate professing Free Trade (our italics) may make it impos- 
sible for a Unionist voter to give him active support. 


The Spectator declared itself delighted with the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s reply, and of course the Duke’s “firmness and outspoken- 
ness” received the usual encomiums. Asa matter of fact, the 
Duke of Devonshire’s reference to the “antecedents or principles 
of a candidate professing Free Trade” begs the whole question, 
for it offers a loophole of escape to any Tory who hates 
Radicalism, to every Churchman who detests Nonconformity, as 
well as to every patriot who loathes a pro-Boer, all of whom can 
discover something in “the antecedents or principles” of any 
follower of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman which will excuse 
them from voting for “Free Trade.” Unionists would be 
exceedingly grateful to Mr. Strachey for drawing such a boom- 
erang from the Duke of Devonshire, were it likely to have any 
electioneering effect. The Free Food vote is a myth invented 
by the Free Food League. 


The Bishop of Chichester has placed the general mass of the 


laity of the Church of England under a debt of 
obligation by his clear and categorical pronounce- 
ment on the subject of Confession. It appears 
that in connection with the preparation of candidates for Con- 
firmation at St. Andrew’s Church, Worthing, several parents 
objected to the condition imposed by the clergy that all should 
attend private Confession. Parents consequently appealed to 
the Bishop of Chichester, who answered as follows : 


A Check to 
Confession. 


I have already received several complaints on the same subject, and have 
written to the vicar, but at present I have received no reply. The Church of 
England nowhere empowers any clergyman to demand private confession from 
any one, and any such demand is a gross interference with the spiritual liberty 
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of the individual. I should advise you to take your daughter to a Confirmation 
at another church. 


The Unionist Party is still awaiting an authoritative announce- 
ment on the subject of Redistribution. They 
are anxious to learn that His Majesty’s Ministers 
have at last screwed their courage up to the sticking-point, and 
that next Session will witness the redemption of the long overdue 
moral pledge to safeguard the Union and do justice to “ the pre- 
dominant partner” by placing the representation of the three 
Kingdoms on an equitable basis. The overshadowing fact in the 

present system is not that one constituency in England may be 
under-represented as compared with another, but that the only 

disaffected part of the United Kingdom, i.e. Nationalist Ireland, 

is so grossly over-represented as to enable her to dominate the 

entire political situation. Ministers have been deprived of the 

last shadow of a pretext for shirking their imperative duty by the 

action of the National Union of Conservative Associations at 

Southampton, which proved that the Unionist Party would be 

solid in supporting this urgent reform. The Redistribution 

motion, which was proposed by the indefatigable Sir Henry 

Kimber, and unanimously carried, stated “that the great and : 
continually increasing disparities in the representation of the 
people in Parliament constituted a danger to the State, and it 
was imperative that an Act for removing these disparities should 
be passed before dissolving the present Parliament.” There is 
believed to have been a battle royal on the subject in the Cabinet, 
in which the obscurantist Chief Secretary for Ireland championed 
the opposition to reform, owing to the delightful delusion which 
possesses his mind that he carries Nationalist Ireland in his 
pocket! Let us hope, however, that his recent declarations 
against Home Rule, after a prolonged and dubious silence, may 
be accepted as evidence that he has at last found salvation, and i 
now realises that the game of pandering to disaffection is up. 
The case for reducing the Irish representation to its proper 
figure was so fully and convincingly set forth by Professor Dicey 
last month that we need not go over the ground, but if Ministers 
—who are tacticians rather than strategists—have any lingering 
doubts as to the wisdom of acceding to the appeal of their 
followers, they should be resolved by the frantic alarm of Radical 
writers and speakers, who are now rending the air with their 
cries at the prospect of a Reform Bill, against which no popular 
case can be set up. On the other hand, without Redistribution, 
we shall probably have a General Election in the spring, as there 
would be nothing to keep Parliament going, and this would 
hardly suit the interests of Downing Street. 
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The world is growing more interesting month by month, and 
Noteworthy We cannot pretend that the preceding pages are 
Episodes. anything like a complete chronicle of recent 
events. There have been many other noteworthy 
episodes if only space permitted our doing justice to them. That 
the British people are coming out as hosts is shown by the 
enthusiastic and spontaneous welcome accorded to the King and 
Queen of Portugal, whose visit to this country has helped to 
relieve the gloom of a sombre month. The average Englishman 
is no expert in foreign affairs, but he is curiously quick at recog- 
nising the friends of his country; and President Loubet, the 
King and Queen of Italy, and now King Carlos and his gracious 
Consort, have had little experience of that “coldness” which is 
supposed to be a national trait. At the various functions in 
which our illustrious visitors were the guests of honour, there 
were naturally many happy references to the ancient alliance 
between the two countries, which, though signed so long ago as 
1373, is still in effective operation. Besides the sentimental and 
historic connection between the two Powers, they have also solid 
material interests to safeguard in the shape of great Empires in 
South Africa, upon which longing eyes are directed by less 
favoured peoples. It would be an ill day for either of them if 
their friendship became dimmed.—Another London event of 
international interest has been the successful flotation of a second 
Japanese Loan, which was applied for fourteen times over. This 
is scarcely surprising considering that, like the previous Loan, it 
was secured on the Customs of a first-class Power, and bore 
interest at the rate of about 63 per cent. Indeed, we think the 
Japanese have some reason to complain of the usurious treatment 
which they have received in the market of their allies, and we 
suspect it to be partly attributed to the dangerously intimate con- 
nection between British and Teutonic finance, asa result of which 
the Japanese, who have much better security to offer, obtain 
worse terms in London than the Russians in Berlin, and this in 
spite of the fact that we have always been told that it goes 
against the grain with la haute Fucverie to finance the oppressors 
of the Chosen People. 


Among noteworthy events abroad is the meeting of the dele- 
gates of the Zcmst/vos, or Russian District Councils, 
in St. Petersburg, which may conceivably mark 
the opening of a new era in the national life of 
Russia, but there have been so many bitter disappointments of a 
sim:lar character in the Tsar’s dominions, that it is difficult to feel 
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sanguine as to any serious upshot of the present development. 
As the delegates are meeting in private, there have been conflict- 
ing reports as to their proceedings, though they are credibly 
asserted to have passed somewhat sensational resolutions advo- 
caling a radical reconstruction of Russian society. What is 
striking is that all the classes, except the hide-bound Reaction- 
aries, appear to sympathise with the Zemstvos movement, and that 
it has supporters in high places is shown from the mere fact of 
the meeting.—Italy seems to be safely emerging from a some- 
what serious political crisis, as the General Election must be 
regarded as a signal victory for Signor Giolotti’s Government on 
the specific issue of law and order, and the corresponding defeat 
of the Extremists. It is nowadays rendered somewhat difficult 
to follow Italian affairs, owing to the fact that some of the prin- 
cipal correspondents in Rome appear to take their cue from the 
Vatican, which makes them incapable of doing justice to Italian 
policy.—Hungary has entered upon a dangerous crisis, produced 
by the efforts of Count Tisza, the Premier, to cope with obstruc- 
tion in the Hungarian Parliament by means of “the guillotine” 
on the British model. He has carried his measure by a 
large majority in the face of a storm of furious protests, and 
he has endeavoured to conciliate Hungarian sentiment by 
coupling this drastic change with the announcement that the 
term of military service will be reduced to two years, and 
that the National Militia will be armed with artillery, a privilege 
to which the Hungarians attach immense importance. Mean- 
while the opponents of the Government have addressed violent 
and even threatening remonstrances to the King-Emperor 
against the procedure proposals of Count Tisza. As the Pre- 
mier’s position seems to depend on the support of the 
Sovereign, the result of the crisis is somewhat uncertain.—A 
German chronicler might be tempted to declare that the most 
important event of the past month is President Roosevelt’s ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Frederick the Great, for which for about 
two years the German Emperor has been trying to find an asylum 
in the United States. It was unveiled in the grounds of the War 
College at Washington by President Roosevelt in person some 
days after his election, and not only did he deliver a eulogy of 
Frederick, but he described Wilhelm II. as a Sovereign who has 
“ markedly added to his great House and his great nation, and 
one who, while keeping ever ready to defend the rights of his 
people, lias also made it evident that he and they desire peace and 
Jriendship with the other nations of the earth” (our italics), This 
euphemism suggests that President Roosevelt is less acquainted 
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with modern European politics than with the history of his own 
country. No Sovereign has ever sat on any throne who has 
devoted so much energy to ingenimating international ill-will as 
Wilhelm II. However, the Germans are enchanted with this 
unexpected tribute, and they declare that a new chapter is 
opening in German-American relations owing to the “affinity” 
between President Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm. In other 
words, they believe that Wilhelm II. will be able to run 
Roosevelt I. We wish our American cousins joy of the prospect. 


This month we have added an important new feature to the 
National Review which we trust may prove wel- 
come to our readers. Every Englishman who 
takes an interest in the Empire has long been 
impressed by the lack of communication between the Mother 
Country and the AustralianCommonwealth. The cable rates are 
so prohibitive as to make Press telegrams either impossible or 
almost unintelligible, and as a result a community is developing 
under our flag on the other side of the world with which we are 
completely out of touch. Australian visitors to England, such as 
Mr. Irvine, the ex-Prime Minister of Victoria, have publicly ex- 
pressed their astonishment at the ignorance prevailing here 
concerning Australian affairs, while Englishmen visiting Australia 
are no less discouraged by Australian ignorance of British affairs. 
We cannot deal with both ends of the problem, but we trust that 
the monthly letter from our own correspondent in Australia, who 
is one of the most competent students of Australian affairs, may do 
something to supply the lacuna at this end of the Empire. We 
recognise that this arrangement, which we have entered into for a 
year, is aserious encroachment on our space,as it necessarily over- 
shadows other Colonial topics, but the British public is kept fairly 
informed regarding Canadian and South African affairs. Moreover, 
we confidently leave our readers to judge from the first of our 
Australian Letters, which will be found at the end of this number, 
as to whether the experiment is justified. 


New 
Feature. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BALTIC FLEET 


THE voyage of the Baltic Fleet, this new Armada, which is going 
forth to deprive a gallant people of their freedom and inde- 
pendence, promises to be one of the most important historical 
events of the twentieth century. From the military and 
political standpoint it is the central incident of the naval war 
between Russia and Japan, and upon its success or failure 
hang issues of the utmost moment to England and the world, 
as when a hundred years ago another Armada was attempting 
by a great oceanic campaign to crush the freedom of our 
country. 

There has been a tendency in England to decry the strength 
of the Baltic Fleet and to regard it as a miserable collection of 
old ironclads, of little actual value for the combat. This 
impression is incorrect; the Russian ships are for the most 
part excellent, and there is no reason to think that they will 
prove more unsatisfactory in service than the battleships of the 
Port Arthur Fleet, most of which were of Russian build, and 
which, so far as material goes, have shown themselves strong 
and trustworthy. The main strength of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
command lies in his seven battleships. Four of these, the 
Suvarov, Orel, Borodino and Alexander I1II., are perfectly new, 
and among the best battleships afloat. They steam 17 to 18 
knots, carry four 12-in. and twelve 6-in. guns, and are protected 
by g-in. Krupp armour on the water-line. They are far better 
ships than our Canopus class, of which we maintain four on the 
China Station, and are little, if at all, inferior to our best 
battleships in commission. 

There is another modern battleship, the Os/adia, carrying 
1o-in, instead of 12-in. heavy guns, and one less 6-in. weapon 
than the Szvarov class, with a slightly greater speed. The 
other two battleships, the Sissot Veliki and Navarin, are old 
and much smaller, but they carry a formidable artillery in the 
shape of four 12-in. guns and six or eight 6-in. weapons apiece, 
while their armour is thick, if of poor quality. They are slow, 
however, bad sea-boats, and great consumers of coal, so that 
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for such an enterprise as a long voyage, which is to be followed 
immediately by a severe campaign, they appear ill adapted. 
The total value in points of the battle-squadron is 6, according 
to Mr. Jane’s system of calculation. 

The cruisers of the fleet are nine in number, five of them of 
good speed and modern design, though without armour pro- 
tecting their guns, if we except the O/eg. These are the Oleg, 
Jemtchug, Izumrud, Almaz and Aurora, steaming from 19 to 23 
knots, and all new ships. There are four older cruisers, three 
of which, the Admiral Nakhimov, Kornilov and Dmitri Donskoi, 
have been entirely reconstructed and modernised, so that they 
are more effective than would at first sight appear. The third 
of the older cruisers is the Svze¢/ana, which is still capable of 
good service. There are twelve destroyers of a type built for 
hard work at sea, and in some respects resembling the latest 
British model, One of these vessels was obtained from 
England during the war, under circumstances which reflect 
discredit upon the vigilance of the British Government. 
A host of armed transports, Volunteer cruisers, repairing- 
ships, store-ships and colliers accompanies the squadron. 
The transports are for the most part well-known mail-boats 
purchased in Germany, and are very fast at sea, carrying an 
armament of 6-in. and 4.7-in. guns, The Volunteer cruisers 
are also armed steamers of high speed, serviceable for scouting 
or for the attack upon commerce. The fleet is organised as 
follows (the value in points is given after each ship) : 


FIRST SQUADRON (Proceeding by the Cape) 
Vice-Admiral Rojdestvensky 
Suvarov i. Orel i. Borodino i. Alexander III. i. 
Oslabia .8 Dmitri Donskoi .2 Admiral Nakhimov .3 
Admiral Kornilov .2 Aurora .3 


SECOND SQUADRON (Suez Canal) 
Rear-Admiral Folkersam 


Navarin 6 Stssot Veliki 6 Oleg. 3 Jemtchug 1 
Tzumrud 1 Almaz 1 — Svietlana .2 
The value in points of the whole fleet is 7.8.* 

* Value of whole Japanese Fleet, 12 4. Port Arthur Fleet, if intact, 4.6. 
Vladivostock Fleet, 1.3. 

A detailed analysis of the artillery mounted in the Russian and Japanese 
warships of the rate of third-class cruiser and upwards, excluding liners which 
have been armed and adapted for war purposes, and in which the Baltic Fleet 
is strong, gives the following result s: 

Japanese Fleet: heavy, long-range guns: 16 I2-in. ] 
3 124-1n. +20 


1 10-in. | 
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The value of the material, however, tells us nothing, unless 
there is some information as to the quality of the personnel that 
has to handle the ships. It is certain that the best Russian 
officers and seamen either were out in the Far East when the 
war began, or were despatched thither during the earlier opera- 
tions, while Port Arthur was still accessible. Hence the crews 
of the Baltic squadron are composed in great part of inexpe- 
rienced officers and undisciplined men, and there have been 
numerous mishaps, such as the long series of accidents that 
befell the Orel, testifying to their incompetence, The crews, 
however, have now been under continuous training for some six 
months, during which time gunnery has been assiduously 
practised, and if the results of the firing in the North Sea do 
not lead us to place any high estimate upon the shooting power 
of the fleet, it must be remembered that in night-firing British 
crews only make at the best about 3 per cent. of hits. All 
impartial witnesses who have seen the Russian ships agree as 
to their dirty condition, while the fact that Admiral Folkersam 
brought his division into Tangier at low speed and in small 
sections suggests that he is not very confident of the manoeuvring 
power of his captains. Still the first battle-squadron at Vigo 
manceuvred well, and the weakness of the fleet in the matter of 
discipline has probably been over-estimated. Moreover, some 
months must pass before the fleet is in contact with the 
Japanese, and during that period officers and men should gain 
cohesion and manceuvring power. A British fleet of newly 


4 Io-in. old pattern 
57 8-in. modern 
light guns 200 6-in. 
98 hed. 9 
Russian Fleet: (1) Port Arthur ships 12 12-in. 
8 10-in. 
2 8-in. 
74 6-in. 
(2) Vladivostock ships 8 8-in. 
44 6-in. 
(3) Baltic Fleet 24 12-in. 
4 10-in. 
2 8-in. 
127 6-in. 
38 4.7-in. 
Totals: Heavy, long-range guns, Japan, 20, Russia, 48. 
Medium guns, Japan, 65, Russia, 12. 
Light guns, Japan, 298, Russia, 283. 
T he preponderance of the Russian ships in heavy long-range artillery, which 
is the most important factor in battle, is very marked. 
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commissioned ships cannot be trusted to perform well, but the 
state of affairs is very different when a month or two months 
have been passed atsea. The weakness of the Russian personnel, 
then, remains serious, but will diminish as the fleet proceeds 
upon its way. 

From the British standpoint, the movement of this fleet is of 
immense importance for many reasons. In the first place, new 
precedents in international law are being created, such as may 
gravely affect the strategy of our navy and the protection of our 
commerce in any future war in which we may be engaged. If 
neutrals can with impunity harbour a belligerent fleet, supply it 
with coal and allow it to refit in their ports, the attack upon our 
commerce will be greatly facilitated. Hitherto it has been held 
that a neutral should give no assistance whatever to a belligerent, 
and England was bitterly attacked by Bismarck in 1870 for 
permitting coal to be sold by British firms to France, for the 
ultimate use of the French fleet. In 1898 France refused to 
allow the Spanish Admiral Cervera to coal his fleet at Mar- 
tinique, and would only permit him to take on board a certain 
quantity of provisions. In no case that I can remember has a 
belligerent been granted coal by a neutral for the purpose of 
reaching the theatre of operations, the only exceptions being 
the Alabama and the Confederate cruisers, which were supplied 
with fuel in British ports—an act for which this country had 
afterwards to suffer very dearly. The three millions sterling 
paid to the United States as compensation for the damage 
caused by these cruisers were paid to protect British commerce 
in future wars. But the value of that precedent is being destroyed 
bythe conduct of neutrals in the present case. At Vigo,Spain not 
only permitted the Russian admiral to embark a large quantity 
of an article which his own Government had proclaimed as con- 
traband, but also allowed the Russian ships to remain for 
several days, from October 26 to November 1, on the clearly 
trumped-up excuse that they needed to effect repairs. In 
November, she allowed the cruiser Kzdan to overstay the twenty- 
four hours. The custom hitherto in naval war has been that no 
stay of more than twenty-four hours should be permitted, and 
that, at the expiration of that term, the warships should be com- 
pelled to put to sea, or be disarmed. 

Nor was it only at Vigo that the Russians outstayed their time 
and were allowed to fill up with coal. Torpedo-boat destroyers 
put in to Cherbourg and Brest and were allowed to coal there ; 
and a whole Russian division remained for several days first at 
Tangier, and then at Suda Bay, placidly coaling and obtaining 
supplies. The Russian authorities proclaim their intention of 
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repeating these tactics at mumerous points where their 
colliers have been assembling ;* at the French colony of Dakar, 
on the west coast of Africa; at Kamarun, a German colony in 
the Gulf of Guinea, and at Gaboon, a French possession in the 
same quarter. They will also probably coal at Mossamades, a 
Portuguese colony on the west coast of Africa ; at Swakopmund, 
a German possession in south-west Africa; at Delagoa Bay ; 
at the French island of Bourbon ; and in the Dutch East Indies. 
Such repeated infringements of neutrality, if permitted by the 
Powers concerned, would be the gravest of all conceivable 
injuries to Japan. Without such illicit assistance or tolerance, 
the Russian fleet could never reach the Far East. We have a 
state of affairs which certainly seems to establish a primdé-facie 
case on Japan’s part for claiming British assistance under the 
treaty of alliance, while, as has already been said, the new pre- 
cedents on the subject of neutrality which have been or are 
being established are of great danger to the future of this 
country and to the cause of peace. Even if the Baltic Fleet is 
destroyed before it can do any damage, Japan is left with 
a whole crop of complaints against the various Powers 
concerned, and with the certain right to demand of them 
exemplary damages for the mischief they have caused her 
interests. 

In the second place, the Baltic Fleet has behaved with. extra- 
ordinary severity to neutrals, violating all the laws and customs 
of naval warfare. In the Great Belt on October 18 it fired on 
a Danish torpedo-boat and skiff, and also upon a merchantman, 
though seemingly without doing any harm, On the 21st, in 
broad daylight, it fired at the German trawler Sonntag, at the 
Swedish steamer A/debardn, at the schooner Guyane, which could 
by no possibility be mistaken for a warship, being a sailing vessel 
of small size, and at a steamer, which is said to have sunk with 
all hands after flying signals of distress. A few hours later the 
outrage in the North Sea was committed ; on October 23 the 
Norwegian steamer Skaatoe was fired upon; and a day or 
two later an unknown British collier was shelled on the 
Atlantic. 

The attack on the British trawlers in the North Sea was 
remarkable in many ways. The Russian fleet, to begin with, 
steamed far out of its course, else it would not have encountered 
these harmless fishing-vessels. In the second place, Russian 
officers must have known perfectly well of the presence on the 
Dogger Bank of the trawling fleet, since Russian vessels are 


* They remained there from Nov. 12 to 16, but it is doubtful if they were 
allowed to coal. 
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constantly being navigated down the North Sea. In the third 
place, the trawlers display special lights, and in appearance differ 
entirely from any known warship. They are short squat 
vessels with one funnel, whereas destroyers or torpedo-boats 
are long slender craft with several funnels. The Russian ships 
came within a few hundred yards of the fishing fleet before they 
opened fire, and the firing, according to some witnesses, was 
preceded by the sound of the bugle, which indicates that a deli- 
berate order was given. The bugle-note was also heard just 
before the shelling of the trawlers stopped. When the damage 
was done, the Russian fleet quietly steamed away, without 
making the faintest attempt to assist the trawler Crane, though 
the Russian officers could scarcely have failed to observe that 
she was sinking, and though, whatever view we take of their 
attack, it must have been clear after the firing that a grave mis- 
take had been made. The conduct of the Russians was thus 
of a peculiarly discreditable nature, but it is not altogether 
surprising in view of certain of their proceedings in the Far 
East. 

When the news of this affair reached England, Ministers vied 
with each other in denouncing the conduct of the Russian fleet, 
and there was an outburst of perfectly natural and justifiable 
indignation in the press. A British note was despatched to 
St. Petersburg, and a definite period was appointed within which 
the Russian Government was to accede to these conditions : 

(1) An apology for the outrage. 

(2) The payment of full compensation to the sufferers, 

(3) The punishment of the Russian officers implicated. 

(4) A guarantee against future outrages on British ship- 
ping. 

It was the very minimum that a great Power could demand, 
for it must not be forgotten that this attack had followed the 
five affairs of the A//anton, Malacca, Calchas, Haipsang, and 
Knight Commander, in all of which cases outrages had been 
committed upon British subjects without any kind of reparation 
having been made by the Russian Government. 

As trouble was anticipated by the well-informed when the 
Baltic Fleet sailed, and as the various newspaper correspondents 
in St. Petersburg had for weeks been warning England of the 
attitude of the Russian Admiralty, some precautions on the 
part of the British Admiralty might have been anticipated. In 
actual fact there were no precautions at all. The Mediterranean 
fleet, the pick of our battle fleets, was in a remote corner of the 
Adriatic, engaged in festivities at Venice. It did not move until 
the 27—28th. The Channel Fleet alone was concentrated at 
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Gibraltar. The Home Fleet, minus one of its best units, was 
far away in the north of Scotland, exposed to attack by a 
superior German force,* and was short of coal at the particular 
moment of the North Sea affair. A fourth very important 
fleet, the Cruiser squadron, had been carefully sent into port for 
a refit about the time the Baltic Fleet started, and its units were 
quite unready for sea, with machinery opened up and guns 
insome cases removed. Not a single British warship was 
patrolling the North Sea, There was a certain want of fore- 
sight in these dispositions, for which a heavy responsibility 
must attach to the Admiralty. Nor was this all. The 
news of the outrage reached London on the night of Sunday, 
October 23, and was in certain newspaper-offices at 7 
o'clock. Two hours later it was still unknown at the 
Admiralty, and in the Admiralty buildings there was not a 
single clerk, not a single official! No doubt this is a state of 
affairs which will be promptly remedied by the new First Sea 
Lord, Sir J. Fisher, who, owing to illness, had not been able 
to take over the management of affairs at the Admiralty on 
October 21, as had been intended, but that it existed at a very 
critical moment is a disquieting sign of the past imperfection 
of British naval organisation. A question which arises in my 
own mind is whether the movement of the Russian fleet down 
Channel was timed to coincide with our “ week-end,” when, as 
is well known to every foreign Admiralty, the whole machinery 
of British administration is at a standstill. 

Having made its demands, the British Government appears 
to have been seized with disquietude when it found that no 
prompt acceptance of them and repudiation of the officers 
concerned came from Russia. On Friday, October 28, a 
Cabinet meeting was held, and at the very last minute, after 
the period of grace granted to Russia had expired, the Russian 
Ambassador produced a proposal the gist of which was that 
the first two British demands were conceded and the third and 
fourth refused. In their stead the Russian Government was 
ready to submit the affair to an International Court which was 
to institute an inquiry “into the facts,” and was prepared to 
direct “ the detention at Vigo of that part of the fleet which 
was concerned in the incident—in order that the naval authori- 
ties may ascertain what officers were responsible for it. Those 
officers and any material witnesses were not to proceed with 
the fleet on its voyage to the Far East.” Further, “ precau- 

* Observe that a large amount of gold was withdrawn from London for 


Germany in the hours of crisis, and that Germany had 11 first-class battleships 
ready, against the 7 of the Home Fleet. 
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tions were to be taken to guard against the recurrence of 
such incidents.” This vague proposal was accepted by the 
Cabinet. 

This announcement was made by Mr. Balfour in his speech 
at Southampton, though it is quite clear that the Premier himself 
did not clearly understand its meaning, whence the doubts as 
to the detention at Vigo of the guilty Russian ships. As the 
Russian authorities accused the British Government and British 
subjects of covertly assisting Japanese torpedo-boats to attack 
the Baltic Fleet, it meant that Russia had succeeded in escap- 
ing from the position of a criminal in the dock to that of a 
defendant in a civil action, who counter-claims damages from 
the plaintiff. Not only this, but the Baltic Fleet was given time 
to proceed out of the reach of the British squadrons, since it 
was certain that the ourparlers over the International Court 
would occupy weeks. Nothing but a vague verbal assurance, if 
so much as that, was given by the Russian Ambassador, though 
this was not clearly stated by Mr. Balfour, as to the punishment 
of the guilty officers ; and punishment was only to follow if the 
inquiry should show “that very heavy blame rests with those 
responsible for what has occurred,” to quote Mr, Balfour’s own 
words. The promise to punish the guilty has since been repu- 
diated by Russia. Mr. Balfour in his speech seems to have 
forgotten the great maxim of Napoleon : “Je laisse la plainte 
aux femmes; moi, j’agis.” He bitterly attacked the Russian 
admiral and pointed to the danger of allowing him to proceed 
on his way, with the telling reminder that the Baltic Fleet might 
meet far away in the East “some coming transport or liner, It 
approaches within the magic distance. . . . The fleet opens 
fire, the ship is sunk like a torpedo-boat in the North Sea.... 
There is an entry at Lloyd’s that such and such a ship has not 
returned and has left no record. The waves close over the 
tragedy.” 

That these possibilities were not overstated is clear from the 


telegrams of the able correspondent of the Dazly Telegraph at 
St. Petersburg : 


“IT am enabled,” he telegraphed (Daily Telegraph, Oct. 28), “to state cate- 
gorically that Admiral Rojdestvensky received from the Admiralty a code of 
secret instructions, not only authorising but obliging him to fire upon all ships 
approaching too close, or otherwise arousing suspicion. (Nov. 1) According 
to regulations still unrepealed, he is authorised to sink any neutral prize-ship 
which, according to his view, may be engaged in carrying articles useful to the 
enemy, if that ship has not coal enough aboard to convey it to Libau or 
Viadivostock. He is also justified in seizing any ship, which under the very 
wide interpretation of the Russian regulations is liable to the suspicion of con- 
veying contraband ... in fact any ship which carries the ordinary cargo of 
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vessels bound for the Far East. Worse still, he does not consider himself 
obliged either to inform neutral Governments or even his own of the capture 
or destruction of neutral vessels.” 


So far as is known, these mischievous instructions have not 
been cancelled, and the danger still remains. If so, it is clear 
that not Admiral Rojdestvensky, but the Russian Government 
was really responsible for the outrage. That belief is 
strengthened by the following facts : 

(1) That, though the Russian Government was in daily com- 
munication with the Admiral by means of wireless telegraphy 
(according to the statements of the Russian officers left behind, 
who assert that they were kept informed of all the events of 
the war by this agency), the Admiral was not called upon at 
once to report. 

(2) That the Admiral was thanked by the Czar, immediately 
after the outrage, in a special telegram, and is said to have been 
promoted to Vice-Admiral, 

(3) That the detention of the Baltic Fleet at Vigo, which, 
according to the Dazly Telegraph, before the miserable conclu- 
sion of the affair was known, was to occupy “about three 
weeks,” and which is believed to have been vaguely promised 
to Mr. Balfour, lasted only for so long a time as was required 
to coal the Russian battleships, after which the Baltic Fleet 
calmly put to sea, leaving behind it as the persons “really 
responsible ” one captain and three lieutenants. 

(4) That the three lieutenants, after reaching St. Petersburg, 
declared emphatically that they were not to be punished, and in 
their declarations were supported by the whole Russian press 
and by the statements of officials at the Russian Admiralty, as 
evinced in the telegrams of the Dazly Telegraph's St. Petersburg 
correspondent. 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to attach any serious 
importance to the Russian assurances that the captain and the 
three lieutenants are the persons really responsible for the out- 
rage ; that they will be punished ; and that there will be no 
repetition of the tragic incidents of the night of October 21. 
They are of no greater value than the assurances given in 
August by the same Government, which made Mr. Balfour 
“ perfectly certain” that no more neutral ships would be sunk.* 
England has been tricked, with the connivance of her own 
Government, and whereas events in the China seas showed in 
July and August that she could not or would not protect her 
shipping, so now events in the North Sea have proved that she 
cannot and will not protect the lives of her subjects. It may 


** Compare the instructions to Rojdestvensky, already noted above. 
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have been right not to run the risk of war, though it is always 
a question whether any nation or individual gains anything by 
showing the white feather ; but, if so, there should have been 
no brandishing of the navy, no movements of battleship- 
squadrons, no such violent talk as Mr. Balfour’s speech con- 
tained. To threaten and then meekly surrender is the most 
dangerous, because the most provocative of games, and adds to 
the bitterness and humiliation of the diplomatic retreat. Mr. 
Balfour should at the outset have informed Hull that a war 
with a first-class Power was not worth risking for the lives of 
two mere fishermen; and at Southampton he should have 
stated that the Russian Admiral’s view of his duties was an 
excusable one, in view of the fact that war with Russia, France, 
and Germany was possible if England declined to excuse the 
outrage. This would have been a consistent if inglorious 
policy, and, provided that the Westminster Gazetie and one or 
two of our Ministers could have been induced to hold their 
tongues on the subject of the immense dangers, political and 
financial, of a great war to England, we might even have 
persuaded ourselves that our surrender was “inspired by the 
proud consciousness of our strength and _ preparedness. 
But unfortunately, indiscreet disclosures gave that position 
away. 

The arrival of the Baltic Fleet in Eastern waters will prob- 
ably mean the stoppage of all British trade with Japan, perhaps 
even with the Far East, and thus will affect our shipping and 
trade. Under the Russian proclamation coal, machinery, iron, 
cotton, and a host of other articles of regular and lawful com- 
merce are contraband. The seizure of British ships brings 
immense personal gain to Russian officers, and commends 
them to the attention of their Admiralty, whence they are 
likely to make seizures in spite of the “assurances” given, It 
is true that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne deny that the 
above goods are contraband, but as they have failed to give 
effect to their denial or to back it by any manifestation of force, 
as they have failed to exact compensation for the seizure of the 
Allanton and Calchas and the sinking of the Haipsang and the 
Knight Commander, as they have further warned shipowners 
that such goods must be carried at those owners’ own risk, and 
as they affect to think that England must acquiesce in Russia’s 
illegitimate extension of her rights, because one day or other 
England may be a belligerent—the opposite position, by the 
way, to that assumed by these Ministers during the Boer War— 
nothing is left for shipowners but to abandon an important 
trade to others whose Governments give it better protection, 
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and to ask why Englishmen are taxed to support a navy which 
cannot perform its first duty. At moments such as these ship- 
owners might lay to heart List’s great generalisation, that trade 
supremacy “can only be permanently maintained if it is based 
upon a great nationality and supported by a great national 
spirit.” National spirit in England has been weakened by years 
of /atsser faire. 

A third point of not less importance is that the movement 
of the Baltic Fleet involves either a dislocation of our naval 
dispositions and a transfer of force from Europe to distant 
waters at a critical time, if the Russians are followed and 
watched, as they should be, or, if they are not “shadowed” 
by an adequate force, the risk of infringement on thei 
part upon British neutrality, as there is no knowing 
whether the Baltic Fleet may not attempt to coal in 
remote British harbours or island possessions, such as, for 
example, the Maldives and Chagos groups, or the small islet of 
Minicoy in the Indian Ocean, which has been marked down, I 
am informed, as a possible rallying-point for the fleet. The 
weakness of British policy during the war has certainly encou- 
raged such action, and must be taken into account when esti- 
mating its probabilities. It is quite possible even now that our 
Government will be “ bluffed” into ordering any “ shadowing ” 
force back, so smoothing Admiral Rojdestvensky’s path. Ifa 
Power has no will, or cannot and dare not assert its will, then 
tricks will be played upon it. 

The fourth point, and the most important of all, is the effect 
which the arrival of this fleet in the Far East will have upon 
our ally, Japan, and her fortunes in the present war. This is 
closely bound up with the operations at Port Arthur. If Port 
Arthur falls before January, or if the Russian warships in the 
harbour are destroyed by the Japanese siege-guns, it will not 
be beyond Japan’s power to meet the fleet. But it is absolutely 
essential for her success against Admiral Rojdestvensky that 
she should be able to turn her whole naval force against him. 
In any case that force is none too large ; it has been reduced 
by the cruel fortune of war to four battleships, of which only 
three can be described as really first-class. Behind these are 
eight armoured cruisers and a large number of protected 
cruisers, but at least three of the armoured cruisers must be 
deducted to counterbalance the Vladivostock fleet. Hence 
she may not be able to put more than nine armoured ships in 
line against the seven Russian battleships with their congeries 
of cruisers, armed steamers and destroyers. Save for the 
immense superiority of her personnel, she could not look for 
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victory ; but with her war-trained officers and men, aware that 
the fate of their country depends upon the consequences of 
the battle, and that Russia has now no further reinforcements 
to send, victory may be expected, if her fleet can locate the 
Russians and bring them to battle. Yet that Admiral Togo 
can do this is by no means certain. There are several routes to 
Vladivostock by the Tsushima, or Korea Straits, by the Tsugaru 
Straits, and by the La Pérouse or Soya Straits, and the position 
which covers one leaves the others open. It is quite possible that 
all three may be used simultaneously by the Russians, who may 
strive to gain Vladivostock in detachments. All three routes 
are open all the year. There is only one course which gives a 
reasonable probability of destroying the Russians, and this is for 
Admiral Togo to move his whole force to the neighbourhood 
of Vladivostock, temporarily abandoning Dalny, Port Arthur 
and the Tsushima Straits, and watching the three lines of 
approach with cruisers, which will communicate news to him 
by wireless telegraphy. It involves the establishment of a 
fresh Japanese naval base far up the east coast of Korea, con- 
nected by telegraph with Gensan and Seoul, and there is but 
little time left for such an operation. The above plan has the 
great strategic virtue of concentration, enabling Admiral 
Togo to bring his whole force to bear on the approaching 
Russians. 

If Port Arthur still shelters an intact fleet, the Japanese 
position will be serious, since the Baltic Fleet may move 
either to Port Arthur or to Vladivostock, and in either case the 
Russian navy will be able to direct a terrible attack on the 
communications of the Japanese army. It is one of the first 
maxims of war that an army cannot keep the field with its 
communications in daily peril. 

These are possibilities which must be kept in viewin England 
when judging the situation, As the allies of Japan, we may 
hope for the early fall of Port Arthur, but it must not be for- 
gotten that up to the present the Japanese have not been able 
to bring a direct fire to bear upon the Russian battle-squadron 
in Port Arthur harbour, and that to effect this they must take 
Erhlung and oihers of the inner forts. The Russian resist- 
ance is being prolonged by British subjects, who are running 
ammunition and food into the harbour, making thereby im- 
mense profits at the cost of national interests, and there is some 
evidence to show that the garrison’s supplies have not seriously 
diminished since August last. The maintenance of a close 
blockade is a matter of immense difficulty where the fortifica- 
tions are equipped with long-range guns; warships must keep 
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two or three miles out, and this gives favourable openings for 
blockade-runners on dark nights. The activity of blockade- 
runners is the sole explanation of the protracted resistance 
offered by the garrison, and has cost the lives of thousands of 
Japanese soldiers. Those “ masses of flesh” torn to pieces by 
the Russian guns before the earthworks of the Russian fortress 
are in part the handiwork of British speculators, and it would 
be well for this nation to lay the fact to heart when its states- 
men are expatiating upon the horrors of war. 

Thus it cannot be assumed with any certainty that Port 
Arthur will fall within the next few weeks, or even that the 
Russian ships will be destroyed. Those of us who believe that 
the government of this world is just and moral will hope that 
the magnificent devotion and heroism of the Japanese may be 
crowned with success, but the material obstacles which the 
spiritual force has to overcome are prodigious. The Japanese 
have no time to spare, as their ships will need to be docked 
and refitted if they are to meet the Russians in the highest state 
of efficiency, and the refit of nine or ten units will require some 
weeks, 

But here it may be objected that the Baltic Fleet will never 
arrive. Yet,on thinking out the difficulty of the voyage, it will 
be found that everything depends upon whether neutrals are 
ready to enforce their neutrality, “even at the cost of war.” If 
not, the Russian fleet can reach the Far East with little trouble 
and delay. But can we reasonably expect States such as Spain, 
Portugal and Holland to incur the certainty of Russian hostility 
when they see that England, the greatest naval Power, is un- 
willing to enforce what she knows to be right, because a “ war 
with a first-class Power ” is a terrible affair, involving immense 
sacrifice of life and treasure? I do not think we can reason- 
ably expect it, and if so, there is nothing to prevent the Russians 
from coaling at one neutral port after another, each time of 
different nationality, and so by easy stages reaching the Far 
East.* The real difficulty will be experienced in the Indian 
Ocean, where there is a lap of 3100 miles from Bourbon to 
Batavia to be bridged. Even this may be crossed if the Rus- 
sians use the British islets of the Chagos Archipelago, or if they 
can coal at sea, Inthe British manoeuvres of 1890 six ships of 


* Egypt, in fact, is opening the door to the Baltic Fleet by allowing it to 
receive at Port Said as much coal and provisions as may be required to take it 
to the next port and by guarding the Suez Canal. The breach of neutrality on 
Egypt’s (and England’s) part is all the more inexplicable, as in 1898 Egypt de- 
clined to allow Camaras’ fleet to ship a single ton of fuel within Egyptian 
waters. But Spain was only a second-class Power. 
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Sir M. Seymour’s fleet shipped in less thantwo days 1226 tons 
of coal upon the open waters of the North Atlantic, so that 
coaling at sea must not be dismissed as impossible. 

The rendezvous will probably be off the Chagos or at 
Minicoy, where the detachments moving v7é the Suez Canal and 
vid the Cape will meet. The Cape detachment, consisting of 
the five big battleships and most of the cruisers, left Tangier on 
November 5, and proceeding by Dakar, Kamarun, Gaboon, and 
the Cape to Bourbon and Chagos, has a voyage of goro miles 
before it can reach the rendezvous, Allowing an average speed 
of 200 miles per day, which was about the record from the 
Great Belt to Tangier, forty-five days would be required, but 
as some of the ships will have to coal five or six times, and the 
battleships three or four times, and as possible breakdowns have 
to be allowed for, sixty days would seem about the time needed. 
That is to say, the fleet should be at the Chagos, concentrated, 
about January 4; or, if a speed of twelve knots can be managed, 
and if the coaling is expeditiously accomplished, three weeks 
earlier (about December 14 or 15). From the Chagos Islands 
eastwards the distances are to Batavia, 2090 miles ; Batavia to 
Saigon or the neighbourhood, 1100 ; Saigon to the Izu Islets 
off the east coast of Japan, 2400 miles ; and from the Izu Isles 
to Vladivostock by the Tsugaru Straits, about 1000 miles. The 
last portion of the voyage, where the danger will be greatest, 
will therefore be 6600 miles, which could be covered in forty 
days, allowing for slow movements, so as to keep the fleet as 
far as possible coaled and ready to act. Or if a speed of twelve 
knots can be maintained, and the coaling is rapid, this last period 
may be shortened to twenty-six or twenty-seven days. The 
fleet may then be expected at Vladivostock between January 10 
and mid-February. If it took the shortest route and steamed 
straight for Port Arthur, as it might, were the Russian ships 
there known to be intact, it could be off that port by January 4. 
That is the earliest possible date at which it can arrive. 

Having no bases of their own available in the Far East, the 
Russians will probably endeavour, when they come within the 
zone of Japanese operations, to create flying bases among the 
numerous islands in the Malay Archipelago which are not con- 
nected by cable with the outer world, and which possess good 
harbours. There are several such, some of them almost 
unknown to, and scarcely ever visited by white men. The whole 
Archipelago nominally belongs to a weak neutral, Holland, so 
that it will be exceedingly difficult to prevent the Russians from 
doing what they like. On their part the Japanese are not likely 
to deliver any serious attack until the Baltic Fleet nears Formosa, 
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though small steamers using mines and torpedoes may be sent 
further afield, and may succeed in inflicting a certain amount 
of damage, since, if the war has shown that the danger of tor- 
pedoes to ships in motion is small it has also proved the deadly 
efficacy of mines. As the Russians laid mines on the high seas, 
and so destroyed the Hatsuse and Yashima, they cannot com- 
plain if the Baltic Fleet is attacked in the same terrible manner, 
and the Japanese are known to have made special arrange- 
ments, which will, it is believed, inflict heavy losses on the 
Russians, if only their ships can be located. 

Practically, it will be seen, the issue of the war hinges upon 
two factors. The first and most important of these is the atti- 
tude of neutrals to Admiral Rojdestvensky’s formidable fleet ; 
the second is the destruction by the Japanese of the Russian 
warships in Port Arthur. If neutrals do their duty, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the Baltic Fleet can reach the Far East. 
If they do not, and if the Port Arthur ships are destroyed, the 
Baltic Fleet will even so probably return to Europe and not risk 
a collision with Admiral Togo. But if the two factors prove 
unfavourable to Japan, then the approach of the Baltic Fleet 
may prove the most serious menace conceivable to our ally. 


H. W. WILSON. 


THE GERMAN PRESS 


It is frequently urged in explanation, and in extenuation, of 
the political attitude of Germany towards England—an attitude 
which it is no paradox to describe as one of “friendly dupli- 
city”—that the German Government has to pay for the 
window-panes its press smashes ; or, in other words, that too 
much importance is attributed to the (alleged) irresponsible and 
ill-informed judgments and utterances upon foreign affairs of 
the German press, which thereby compromises and discredits 
its own Government. As, moreover, public opinion in Ger- 
many is (correctly) commonly reputed to be non-existent, or 
where existent impotent, it is natural enough that the German 
press should be decried in England as a very inadequate insti- 
tution, which, as it possesses little prestige in its own country, 
need not call for the serious attention of politicians in 
our own. This, however, is far from being a correct estimate. 
Woefully inadequate as the German press is, when tested by 
the standards of English and American journalism, it is 
precisely because of its shortcomings, because of the political 
immaturity of the professional German journalist—who has 
neither the understanding for independent political judgment, 
nor the initiative to develop, nor the freedom to exercise it— 
that the German press is so valuable a guide to the student of 
foreign politics. For the German press is the pulse of the 
German Government—the mirror of modern Bismarckian state- 
craft. In it, to those who can read, is faithfully reflected the 
whims, ambitions, and intentions of the Government, whose 
deeds and misdeeds it invariably criticises in a supine spirit of 
adulation, and whose will it invariably represents. No other 
press in the world is so docile, so well drilled and controlled, 
so entirely the instrument of authority, for good or for evil. 
On all questions of foreign affairs the German press as such 
ceases to exist, and is merely the vehicle for official, semi-official, 
or inspired expression. It waives all right of independent 
opinion, and refuses to make the slightest concession to public 
opinion, which nevertheless is gradually growing throughout 
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Germany as the result of Socialism and automatic opposition 
to the personal government of the German Emperor. The 
outburst of Anglophobia during the Boer War was the first 
manifest sign of the power of German public opinion, But 
even then little would have been heard of it had not the press 
opened its flood-gates with the tacit consent of the Government. 
In the present war the situation is reversed. Germans, as a 

hole, are pro-Japanese as they were pro-Boer, yet the com- 
ments of the German press invariably reflect the official view 
simply because the Government so wills it. In this servility to 
official inspiration lies its great strength, and its chief claim to 
our attention. When, therefore, it is contended that German 
press commentary is of no account, and that the lucubrations of 
German journalists upon foreign politics are hardly worth the 
time it takes to read them, a great mistake is committed : for these 
press articles never reflect the views of the writer, often a mere 
hack, but are almost invariably based upon “information” of 
some kind or another, and are mostly compiled, as it were, to 
order. Thus the secret of the German press consists in nothing 
more than this: that in foreign policy it is never independent, 
though frequently entirely divorced from public opinion, and 
may always be regarded as the mouthpiece of semi-official 
inspiration. Let this fact be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated, and the German press may be read with intelligence 
and usefulness. 

Of course it requires considerable experience to glean real 
information from the tangle of German press comment, for 
obviously mystification is often the object of diplomacy, and 
devices such as dallons d'essai, test questions, replies, threats, 
and the like, are interspersed in bewildering confusion, while 
the essence is offen wrapped up in an apparently harmless 
entrefilet. Still it is there, and those whose business it is to 
unravel the skein of intrigue and diplomatic bluff, soon acquire 
remarkable facility in so doing, and by this means are frequently 
able to anticipate German political action, to guide and fore- 
warn. At the present moment the German press is more 
subject to “inspiration” than at any previous time since the 
days when “little Busch” so valiantly served his great master. 
It is more centralised too. An idea, a suggestion, a political 
simile or jest, emanating from the press oracle at the 
Wilhelmstrasse, goes to form the substance of a press article 
which is repeated by rote through the press of all Germany, 
and contributes to mould public opinion. The great provincial 
organs have their correspondents in Berlin, who furnish them 
with the necessary side-information, thus forming of the entire 
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press an absolutely unique political whole. The only journals 
which at all depart from this practice are those connected with 
the Socialists and the only other independent political section, 
the Pan-German party. In this way Hamburg repeats what is 
said in Munich, Dresden, or Breslau, the source in all cases 
being traceable to Berlin. Naturally this simplifies matters, and 
so by studying one or two Berlin newspapers belonging to the 
recognised well-informed class, which, however, vary con- 
siderably from time to time in the quality of their information 
for reasons which will be explained later, an accurate idea can 
be formed of the general trend of Germandiplomacy. And as 
the traditional “cuirassier boots” policy of Germany is never 
light-handed, and frequently somewhat cumbersome, so too the 
political handling of the press is frequently curiously impolitic, 
betraying by its very subtlety what it set about so artfully to 
conceal. The alchemists of the German Foreign Office have a 
hard task set before them, in which, on the whole, it must be 
admitted, they acquit themselves meritoriously. For it stands 
to reason that it is not easy always to say something in an art 
in which silence is the best policy ; and so, as is inevitable, 
minor mistakes are made, which light a candle in the political 
world requiring no mean effort to extinguish. This is the 
incense of the German press. These fitful lights guide one like 
glow-worms on a dark night, and are the joy of English 
journalists, Without them the German press would be a very 
barren field, but, as it is, it is an unfailing source of surprise 
and information. 

Strange though it may seem, this press humility does not 
entail humiliation. In a country where freedom of person and 
speech are limited, and where autocratic and military power 
is absolute, the press naturally does not voice the will of the 
people, but is the instrument of authority. An estate without 
a status, despised as a profession in which even in the highest 
grades success carries with it small emolument or position, the 
German press offers no attraction to the educated young 
German, who regards journalism and everybody connected 
with it as beneath all serious consideration. The inevitable 
result is that its ranks are recruited from the flotsam and 
jetsam of other professions, almost never from the schools. 
Indeed the open contempt of Germans for their own press 
is astounding ; nor do they regard it as in any sense reflecting 
upon themselves that the German Empire should be represented 
by a ‘‘reptile” press, which, as the tool of the Government, is also 
its scapegoat and public whipping-boy, whom all alike can abuse 
with impunity. This again naturally facilitates its control by the 
Government, andasorders arecheap inGermany and much prized, 
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and any individual initiative on the part of any member of the 
profession would immediately be denounced as “disloyal,” small 
difficulty is experienced in manipulating the machine. Then, 
too, the press is utterly lacking in the fair for news, which it 
affects to regard as an American invention. Its foreign corre- 
spondence is meagre in the extreme. Thus from London the 
Berlin newspapers have no regular telegraphic service, but are 
fed by the colourless telegrams supplied to them by the semi- 
official Telegraph Agency. Even in times of crisis not more 
than three or four journals in Berlin ever receive private tele- 
grams from London, which consist usually of a few words of 
description about public feeling. It is worth noting that the 
entire German press, with the exception of the Koelnische 
Zeitung and the Lokal Anseiger, are dependent for all foreign 
news on the semi-official Telegraph Agency, which naturally 
supplies only the barest facts, and, being itself under official 
tutelage, so exercises a semi-official influence over the entire 
German press. The result of this is that the general public is 
kept in profound ignorance of what is really taking place in 
England or in any other country; and as there are no rival 
news agencies, and all initiative is lacking, this state of things 
seems likely to continue for a long time to come. It isa very 
pernicious one, and enormously facilitates semi-official super- 
vision by following the Catholic priests’ precepts of keeping the 
people in the dark, so that they may not know and judge for 
themselves. Thus during the Boer War it was a comparatively 
easy matter for the German press to represent the Boers as 
always victorious, and instil the venom of Anglophobia in the 
minds of the public by a carefully prepared campaign of 
calumny and vilification; while during the present war it has 
been careful to spare Russian susceptibilities by writing up the 
‘yellow peril” bogey, and discrediting English news from the 
seat of war, though that does not prevent the entire German 
press from drawing exclusively from English sources, on which 
it is dependent for all information. In this way the public is 
kept very ignorant, and the press in good order. Russian news 
is subject to “treatment,” and nothing is ever said, or permitted 
to be said, that may give offence to the Government of the 
“little Father.” And as German newspapers are widely read 
in Russia, and arrive there before the English mails, the German 
press systematically addresses itself to its auditorium across the 
frontier, and writes for Russian consumption. Great Britain is 
represented as the evil spirit always astride Russia’s path, and 
Germany is depicted as the true friend of the Tsar. Without 
doubt the present personal bond of interest and friendship 
uniting the sovereigns and Governments of Russia and Germany 
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has been materially fostered by the attitude of the German 
press, though public opinion is heartily disgusted with Russia 
and Russian methods with which Germans have recently been 
brought into unpleasantly close connection. Yet bitterly as 
Germans feel the subserviency of their Government to Russia, 
and bitterly as they resent such national causes for shame as 
furnished by the K6nigsberg trial, the treatment of Russian 
emigrants, deserters, and students, they are unable to rouse 
themselves from their own palsied subserviency, and the press 
continues as heretofore to “ semi-officialise” the public mind. 
And when the German trawler Sonntag was fired at by the 
Russian Baltic Fleet not a single newspaper found a word to 
say, either of indignation or protest. But compare this hyp- 
notic docility with the spasmodic outburst of indignation when 
we stopped the Buxdesrath in the early days of the Transvaal 
War. Ah! but that was a different matter, Germans will tell 
you. The German Government wanted to bluff England, 
whereas in the case of Russia—*“ Well! England is making the 
_ Tow; we can obtain more by sage discretion.” 

From what has been said it is obvious that a press which is 
controlled by semi-official inspiration, which will not shrink 
from resorting to calumny or lickspittling according to direction, 
and which on foreign politics writes not so much for its own 
public as for the greater and more intelligent political public in 
other countries, must inevitably be “ reptile,” and a very fair 
weathercock of German diplomacy. Reptile was Bismarck’s 
own name for it, and few who know it will contend that it 
has since done anything to belie that reputation. The ways 
and means of controlling it are simple enough and can be 
explained in a few words, Readers of Busch’s Secret Pages 
of the History of Bismarck will remember the delectable scene 
depicted in the opening pages of the book, wherein the author 
is summoned to the Foreign Office, and makes his first bow in 
the presence of his master. He tells us what the nature of 
his duties was, and how he became the amanuensis of the 
great chancellor, who, through the instrumentality of his 
“little archer’”—who had a ready pen—kept the press of 
Europe in a constant state of trepidation in the interests of 
German policy. Busch has gone, and another chancellor 
thrones it at the Wilhelmstrasse. But otherwise little has 
changed, The press bureau is still an integral part of the 
Foreign Office, composed of some four or five members drawn, 
like Busch, mostly from the press—they having been singled 
out for the office by virtue of their journalistic skill, or from 
some other quality, such as a good cfficial manner or appear- 
ance. They are officials in the service of the Government, 
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and with time acquire merit, titles and orders. The tio 
senior members receive press representatives, and instruct 
them in their calling. Sometimes elaborate articles are written, 
or elliptical paragraphs issued for insertion in the semi-official 
newspapers ; manner and method are the same as in Bis- 
marckian days. Of course individual members of the press are 
slightly favoured, and that is the chief reason (to which refer- 
ence has previously been made) why the quality of the semi- 
official “information” of newspapers varies from time to time ; 
namely, because the representative, say of the Vational Zeitung, 
is persona grata at the Foreign Office, whereas another, for some 
reason or other, may be considered rather a dunderhead, and is 
consequently neglected. But the press office is always open, 
and all who list may obtain the “tip” of the day, while, as 
a matter of fact, no important journal fails to avail itself of 
the opportunity. It is a veritable inquiry agency, and serves 
its purpose admirably. Naturally it clogs all independent 
journalistic effort, but then this, it would seem, is one of its 
objects. At any rate its mandates are never disobeyed, and in 
this manner it diffuses its influence over the whole German press. 

This is hardly the place to enter into what may be called 
the “esoteric” mysteries of German official inspiration, or to 
enumerate the various devices employed to bring influence to 
bear upon the press of foreign nations. But it may be men- 
tioned that just as there is a press bureau in the Foreign Office, 
so in German Embassies there is usually some member upon 
whom the task devolves of keeping in touch with the press. 
Thus it is no secret that the German Embassy in London fre- 
quently endeavours to “ assuage” the temper of the London 
press, about which many a London journalist could tell a tale 
or two. German Embassies, unlike our own, are not entirely 
for ornament and representation. They conceive their pro- 
fession in a serious spirit, and are fully alive to the growing 
power of the press, and the importance, even to themselves 
at times, of sympathetic co-operation. Their methods do not 
always succeed, it must be admitted—witness the case of Dr. 
von Holleben; but his successor seems to be _ successful 
enough, and evidence is not wanting to show that German 
Embassies do frequently obtain very gratifying results to the 
benefit of their own country. In this matter of press and 
Embassy relations the Germans are quite up to date and quite 
American. 

Other influences, too, are brought to bear upon the press. 
Diplomacy, nowadays, is so inseparably connected with 
commerce and finance that commercial and financial mag- 
nates play_an ever increasingly big part in the adjustment of 
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things political, and in Germany men like Ballin, the late 
Krupp, and the great bankers are far more important person- 
ages than is commonly supposed. The Emperor and Ballin 
between them made Germany a great sea power ; Krupp made 
Germany the great arsenal of the world; and without the 
material support of the bankers Germany’s policy of economic 
penetration in Asia Minor, South America and China would 
have been utterly impossible. It is the Deutsche Bank and 
the Disconto Gesellschaft Bank between them that sway 
Germany’s influence in South America, while the Baghdad 
railway was conceived, promoted, and is being built by bankers 
in the interests of German Imperialism. These “captains of 
industry ” exercise a powerful influence upon the press, and 
indirectly upon the trend of German politics, The Emperor 
seeks, and allows himself to be guided by, the advice of these 
men, with many of whom he is on terms of friendly intimacy. 
And where great financial questions are at issue the influence 
of the bankers makes itself felt automatically and directly. 
Particularly is this the case with England and Russia. In great 
part this explains the pro-Russian attitude of the German 
financial press, which though owned and conducted by Jews, 
who cannot quite have forgotten Kichinev or the treatment 
their race is subjected to in Russia, nevertheless, from the 
beginning of hostilities, always represented the situation as 
favourable to Russia, and still do so, though less noticeably, in 
order to keep up the market and maintain Russian credit. 
Indeed this side-influence has been very marked since the 
Japanese “holed” three Russian battleships one night last 
February, and of course the great banking house of von 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—who are the banking agents of 
Russia in Germany—has had a good deal to say in this little 
‘‘matter of business.” Though probably it is a fact that were 
all the great Jewish banking houses in Europe to agree among 
themselves not to float any loans for Russia that country would 
very soon be compelled to throw up the sponge for lack of 
funds to carry on the war, there is absolutely no sign whatever 
of any such solidarity, and in the German press in particular, 
where Jewish influence is so great, not the slightest trace of any 
anti-Russian feeling has been exhibited. On the contrary, the 
press has been careful to prepare the public for a favourable 
reception of the impending Russian loan. So that financial 
and political pressure together have been able to control the 
entire press in a case where the great majority of Germans are 
diametrically opposed to the pro-Russian policy of their 
Government, It was owing to this feeling that the German 
press cast off all reserve and so unsparingly denounced Admiral 
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Rozhdestvensky—because human nature will occasionally 
assert itself; and so the very men who scrupulously write up 
Russian successes, in the excitement of the moment, unmasked 
themselves, and gave honest vent to their pent-up passions. 
For this reason, too, Germans sincerely sympathised with 
British indignation, and had Lord Charles Beresford been 
entrusted with the task of exacting retribution, he, his fleet, and 
England, for the first time since the foundation of Prussian 
hegemony, would have had the sympathies of all Germany with 
them. 

It now only remains to say a few words about the most 
important journals, which may be classified as semi-official and 
financial; all the rest being practically without any influence 
at all. The semi-official organs will be given precedence. 
Most important of all is The North German Gazette, which is the 
official organ of the Foreign Office, and is mainly used for the 
purpose of issuing denials. Of recent years it has become 
particularly prolific in disclaimers and official utterances owing 
to the activity of its new editor, who is a Russian by birth and 
strongly pro-Russian in policy. Formerly a leader-writer on 
the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, in whose columns he dis- 
tinguished himself by his weighty anti-English lucubrations, he 
has developed the elasticity of The North German Gazette, and 
during the present war has given various instances of his 
leanings towards the country of his birth. It is worth noting 
that the editor of the Foreign Office organ is a Russian and 
strongly anti-English. 

The greatest German newspaper is still the Koelnische Zeitung, 
which also is usually “well informed.” Count von Bilow 
favours it, and its Berlin correspondent regularly punctuates 
German diplomatic action, and is frequently used for sounding 
the foreign press, issuing démendis, and the like. The journal 
is always worth reading, and it is the only German newspaper 
with a regular correspondence from London. But it has no 
independent opinion on foreign politics whatever, and its articles 
are only important because they are the product of official 
inspiration. 

The National Zeitung in Berlin is another well-balanced 
semi-official organ. Under the editorship of Herr Dix, who is 
the author of several politico-economic works of an Imperialist 
character, this journal has become a valuable addition to the 
semi-official press. It is almost faultlessly correct, arrogating 
to itself the 7é/e of monitor to its less “ well-informed” con- 
temporaries. Its judgments on foreign policy may always be 
regarded as inspired. It represents German national interests. 
The Post is the leading semi-official organ of the Conserva- 
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tive parties. It, too, is always “ well informed,” and its articles 
on foreign policy are frequently anonymous contributions 
from people who “ ought to know.” Its Saturday and Sunday 
editions generally contain a sapient article or two which, if not 
written in the Foreign Office, accurately reflect the opinions of 
those who sit there. It never has any independent opinion, 
and is perhaps the most useful of allGerman newspapers to the 
political student. 

The Berliner Neueste Nachrichten till quite recently was also 
extremely “well informed.” But since it has lost its leader- 
writer, who, as above mentioned, now conducts the North 
German Gasette, it would seem to be somewhat less semi- 
official. It has great trade interests behind it, and during the 
Boer War was violently anti-English. 

Then there is the Lokal Anzeiger, which is the German Daily 
Mail, This very popular journal is also extremely “ well 
informed,” so much so that it often is able to publish valuable 
information, in return for which privilege its leaderettes always 
reflect the semi-official view. The tendency of its ‘ semi- 
officialism” is to grow; and now that Herr Zimmermann, 
author of several valuable works on colonial and economic 
subjects, and till recently attached to the German Embassy at 
London, has been appointed president of the directing board, 
it is certain that the newspaper will be in still closer touch 
with the Foreign Office, and will become more than ever an 
“inspired” organ. On foreign affairs this paper never has an 
independent opinion, and though it went strongly anti-English 
during the Boer War it has not gone anti-Russian during the 
present war, as it should do in deference to public opinion. 
The Chancellor favours this newspaper too. Owing to its 
enormous circulation its “semi-official” influence is un- 
doubted. It isasort of Datly Mai/—edited in Downing Street. 

All the great provincial dailies are more or less “semi- 
official,” and organs such as the Hamburger Correspondent, the 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, and many others, all reflect 
Foreign Office opinion with more or less accuracy. 

Foremost of all the financial organs is the Fvrankfirter 
Zeitung, in many ways the best journal in Germany. This 
newspaper is entirely subject to Jewish influence, but on foreign 
politics it goes the way of the others, and has little or no 
opinion. During the present war it has been extremely careful 
to avoid wounding Russian susceptibilities, for the good 
business reason that the Tsar, who got to know it in his 
Darmstadt days, still takes it in and reads it daily. Many a 
pro-Russian article has been published in consequence. 

The Berliner Tageblatt and the Boersen Courier are the great 
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Jewish financial organs of Berlin. They are under the influence 
of bankers and financial magnates, and, although not officially 
“‘semi-official,” are fond of assuming such knowledge, which, 
it must be admitted, they frequently possess. They have no 
political prestige, and occasionally the Berliner Tageblatt breaks 
loose from its conventional gyves and expresses an opinion 
which, however, in its next edition it hastens to recall. But 
they are both in touch with the Foreign Office, and are both 
thoroughly imbued with respect for that institution. Their 
influence is decidedly semi-official. 

The Vossische Zeitung of Berlin is neither the one thing nor 
the other. Its political opinions, which are often curiously 
confused, carry no weight, while its very nickname, “‘AuntVosse,” 
characterises its status among its own contemporaries. It 
periodically makes an effort to adopt an independent line, but 
as it is in constant touch with the Foreign Office it never 
seriously contemplates open opposition, and its imprecations 
fail to frighten anybody. j 

The Tagliche Rundschau, which is reputed to be a favourite 
journal of the Empress, and enters military circles, may be 
relegated to the semi-official class. It aspires to Jingoism, and 
is very pro-Russian and anti-English. One of the most inde- 
pendent organs is the Kreuz Zeitung, which, as the newspaper of 
the Junker aristocratic and military classes, naturally represents 
the views of the Government. Professor Schiemann expatiates 
upon foreign politics once a week in its columns, and as the 
professor is a personal friend of the Emperor and of Count von 
Bilow, with whom he constantly dines, his weekly contribu- 
tions can always be read with a certain amount of interest. 
Naturally, as a Russian, he works the Russian “end” very 
strongly, and is no friend to this country. He and the Russian 
editor of the North German Gazette are really sufficient to keep 
alive the Russian interest in the German press, if any journals 
were to turn refractory. Professor Schiemann is certainly an 
influence in politics, and for this purpose he frequently passes 
to and fro between Berlin and St. Petersburg to sound, pro- 
pound, and expound. He is one of those men whose posthu- 
mous “reminiscences” would be an interesting human and 
political document. 

It would be tiresome to labour the subject. The point to be 
noted is that the German press is an absolutely semi-official 
organisation under the direct control of the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Those who think it has nothing to teach, or that it discredits 
its own Government, have not studied Bismarckian diplomacy 
aright ; it is the most instructive press in all Europe. 

ONE WHO Knows IT. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN WALES 


IN any adequate treatment of the opposition to the Education 
Acts of 1902, a clear distinction must be drawn between 
principles and methods. The forces of the opposition are 
multiform. The Nonconformist, the secularist, the party 
politician are all represented. The principles for which they 
are contending are public control and the abolition of tests. 
Public schools must be under public control and public servants 
must not be subjected to any denominational tests. These 
principles when stated thus curtly and abstractedly seem as 
little open to contradiction as the axioms of mathematics. It 
sounds like a self-evident proposition that public institutions, 
for the use and benefit of the public and maintained at the 
public expense, should be controlled by the public. Now, the 
Nonconformists are keenly sensible of the theoretical injustices 
of their own position, but curiously indifferent to the practical 
and material injustices which their demands would inflict on 
Churchmen. But an abstract principle is one thing and the 
rules and details of its application are another. The latter 
belong to the sphere of practical politics. ‘The public!” 
What a magical word! Who or what are “the public”? An 
English Premier once said that ‘God made man in His own 
image, but the public is made by newspapers and politicians.” 
In this present controversy about the elementary schools 
some important history is wrapped up in the word “ public.” 
The Act of 1870 recognised as public elementary schools all 
schools conducted in accordance with certain specified regula- 
tions. To these regulations the voluntary schools conformed, 
but public control as now cefined was not one of these 
regulations. Then, as now, there was bitter and angry opposi- 
tion to the proposal to recognise as public and as part of the 
national system of education, schools which were under private 
management and fenced about with denominational safe- 
guards. This contention was met by the fact—and it is all- 
important to remember that it was then a fact—that the cost of 
maintenance and upkeep, as well as that of providing the site 
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and buildings, fell mainly upon the denomination to which the 
school belonged, and that the only outside help was the 
Government grant and the school pence, and in some cases 
small building grants from the Government. The opposition 
in 1870 to the dual system had its headquarters in Birmingham. 
The compromise by which this opposition was bought off was 
simple. The voluntary schools were to be recognised as public 
elementary schools within the meaning of the Act, and their 
management was left intact. On the other hand, the Board 
schools were ear-marked by the Cowper-Temple clause as a sort 
of Nonconformist “compound” into which no religious cate- 
chism or distinctive religious formulary dare enter, while even 
in the voluntary schools the Nonconformist child was protected 
by the conscience clause. This compromise was accepted—in 
Wales, readily accepted—because the Nonconformists believed 
that in two years the Board schools would have swallowed up 
all the others. They blundered in this. Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, was prominent in supporting the voluntary 
schools. In August 1873 he attended a large meeting of the 
parishioners of Hawarden called to decide whether there 
should be a School Board in Hawarden or not. Mr. Gladstone, 
in opposing the establishment of a School Board in Hawarden 
parish, said : 

The School Board system was a great boon where voluntary effort failed ; 
but it was necessarily an expensive system; and, for his part, he said he 
always preferred voluntary and free action where it was possible, and 
where full justice could be done. He also showed that the consciences of 
parents and children were protected in all national as well as rate schools, by 
the time-table conscience clause ; and that when four-fifths of the necessary 
accommodation was already supplied, it would be best to improve the existing 


system rather than adopt what for this particular purpose must prove a 
needlessly expensive system. 


These words expressed the general attitude and determina- 
tion of Churchmen. The result in North Wales, asin England, 
was that the voluntary schools grew and multiplied. But 
there were dangers ahead. Public recognition opened the 
way to an increasing number of public requirements, rightly 
so designated. Subscriptions were no match for rates in 
meeting these. The voluntary schools have therefore been 
kept on their legs by increased subsidies from Imperial 
resources. Even so, the financial position of voluntary schools 
became critical. The Government, by the Act of 1902, de- 
centralised the control, and at the same time made the whole 
locality contribute to the maintenance of the schools. Here 
lies the strength of the opposition to the Act of 1902. The 
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local area must now maintain all schools, and be responsible 
for their efficiency, while only in the provided schools is the 
control in the management given to the local authorities. 
The Act of 1902 tacitly admits the principle of public con- 
trol, even in non-provided schools, but by limiting that control 
to one-third of the management it seems to “ keep the word of 
promise to our ear, and break it to our hope.” 

So far, then, the case for public control seems unanswerable, 
but there are important qualifications and conditions for which 
justice equally demands an audience, We will suppose that the 
State, like the Nonconformist, is allowed to have a conscience. If 
this be so, the friends of the voluntary schools can, in justice, 
urge that if the compact of 1870 is to be broken up, it must be 
broken up altogether. The Nonconformist now demands public 
control in the voluntary schools, and at the same time the main- 
tenance of religious restrictions in the provided schools. The 
Nonconformist wants the half of the bargain of 1870, which 
favoured him, to be retained, and the half which favoured the 
voluntary schools to be rejected. There is neither honour, nor 
justice, nor fairness in this demand, and until the Nonformists 
abandon this inequitable position, Churchmen must fight to the 
last ditch for their schools. A fresh settlement, if you want it, 
but it must be a fresh settlement all round. 

I have endeavoured to deal at length with this question of public 
control, because it is one of the two main principles urged by the 
opponents of the Act of 1902. Bound up with it is the prin- 
ciple of tests. Given complete public control, it is obvious that 
there can be no legal enforcement of religious tests, The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has pointed out that there must be some 
security for the religion of a man who isto teach religion. But it 
may be doubted whether a legal test is the best security for this 
purpose. For example, would it be maintained that in the old 
days at Oxford legal tests gave to religious teaching there a 
security and reality which it does not now possess? Have any 
of the terrible consequences, foretold for example by Canon 
Liddon, resulted from the abolition of tests at Oxford. If the 
community desire a religious teacher they can be depended 
upon to secure one. An irreligious teacher would find it easy 
to satisfy, and yet to elude, a legal test. He would find it hard 
to run counter to the convictions of the community that con- 
trolled him. The force of this argument has been recently 
illustrated in two or three very exceptional cases, where an 
inquiry held by the Board of Education has revealed the fact that 
in certain schools, with rigid denominational trust-deeds, there 
has been a systematic breach of observance because there were 
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no children of parents belonging to the particular denomination 
in attendance at the school, and, therefore, the legal restrictions 
were relaxed in order to meet the real convictions of the people. 
Churchmen will be unwise if they shirk the discussion of these 
two main principles, which constitute the real strength of the 
opposition to the Act of 1902. They will be not only unwise, 
but timid and disloyal to their cause, if they allow their 
opponents, under the shelter of public control and freedom 
from tests, to perpetrate the colossal injustice, not only of 
retaining, but of extending to all the public elementary 
schools of the country the restrictive religious test of the 
Cowper-Temple clause, and as a consequence the establish- 
ment of a new and State-endowed religion in the schools of the 
country. 

It is curious but noteworthy that public attention has been 
more attracted to the methods than to the principles of the 
educational opposition in Wales. By way of preface it may 
be pointed out that the State colleges and the State-established 
intermediate schools have given the people of Wales a proof of, 
and an argument for, public control, while it must also be 
admitted that the sectarian unfairness, notably and recently 
displayed in  foisting sectarian candidares inio educa- 
tional positions, has deepened—if not created—a feeling 
of distrust. I have deliberately put in the forefront the 
principles which lie behind and inspire the opposition to the 
Education Act. The Church will indeed be ill-advised if her 
leaders think they can meet and overcome an agitation, based 
on principles, by an endeavour to divert public attention to the 
mere details of this controversy. The greatest blunder in war 
is to underestimate the strength of the enemy, and in con- 
troversy any attempt to shirk discussing the principles at stake 
is an equal blunder. No doubt the methods of those who have 
set themselves in Wales to oppose the Education Act have been 
exciting and diverting. When the Education Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons, it was announced that in 
Wales the Bill, when it became an Act, would be left severely 
alone, and that the local authorities would not administer the 
Act. The threat created a small panic, but it was unnecessary. 
A few verbosities and resolutions seemed to satisfy this stage of 
the opposition, and the counties set themselves to work, quietly 
and without any formal retractation of their preliminary 
threats. Before the end of February 1903 there was a con- 
ference of the local education authorities of Wales at Llan- 
drindod. They passed thirteen resolutions, These were all 
sober and sensible. The third resolution ran thus: 
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That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that the voluntary 
school authorities in Wales be approached with the view of effecting a friendly 
arrangement, so as to bring the management of voluntary schools into line 
with that of the provided schools, at the same time providing that the interests 
of religious education should be safeguarded on the lines of the syllabus of 
some of the larger School Boards, supplemented by facilities, where demanded 
by the parents, for special religious instruction (to be provided by the denomi- 
nations requiring it) on the colonial plan. 

That was amicable and reasonable. It would be obvious 
nonsense to regard that resolution as a pistol held at our heads 
or as a demand to surrender. At any rate it did not display 
a spirit of irreconcilable hostility. From then until now the 
agitation against the Act has continued. In England passive 
resistance has been the form of protest selected. In Wales 
the authorities, created to administer the Act, have made the 
protest. Unpleasant as this corporate form of opposition is, it 
is fair to remember that without it passive resistance would have 
been painfully general in the Principality. At the County 
Council elections last March the party of protest in Wales 
swept the country. The elections were fought on the one 
question of the Education Act, and the mandate given was 
clear and overwhelming. Against this must be set the result 
of the municipal elections this autumn at Cardiff, where a 
narrow majority in the Council against the Act was converted into 
a narrow majority the other way. This raises an interesting ques- 
tion. Is there in Wales a strong and general feeling of indignation 
and hostility against the voluntary schools and the Act? I 
have gone with some care into this matter and I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no hostility whatever to the Church 
voluntary schools in Wales or to the instruction given in them. 
Not long ago the Nonconformists in North Wales, under what 
many regarded as a feeling of just resentment, made an organised 
attempt to withdraw all the Nonconformist children from the 
religious instructon in the Church schools. They failed. 
The parents would not obey the “whip.” The old charge 
of proselytism made against the Church schools is too com- 
pletely exploded even for use ona political platform. Obviously 
if the Welsh are “a nation of Nonconformists,” they cannot 
at the same time complain of proselytism. If this view of the 
situation in Wales is correct, we must conclude that the agita- 
tion in Wales is not due to antipathy to the Church schools 
themselves. There can be no doubt in the mind of any calm 
observer that the opposition to the Act is in Wales resolute 
although political. The Welsh people resent the payment of 
rates without public control, and the exclusion of their sons and 
daughters from educational appointments because of their 
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religious tenets. Here lies the root of the whole trouble. On 
this point I am in truth and duty bound to use much plainness 
of speech. Until the two questions of principle are honestly 
and bravely dealt with, there will not be peace. Public control 
and the abolition of tests are principles to be reckoned with. 
They cannot be dismissed as the inventions of the demagogue. 
The influence of modern conditions, whether in speculative 
theory or in practical politics, exacts recognition for these 
principles. That influence may be so subtle as to escape the 
observation of ordinary men who are absorbed in finding proxi- 
mate causes. But this influence, if subtle, is irresistible, and the 
transmutation of the idea into the political fact proceeds as 
surely,and perhaps as insensibly, as the operation of those natural 
agencies which transform the face of our planet. From the first 
moment of its suggestion until now, the threats of lawbreaking 
have had no terror for me. The Welsh people are shrewd and 
know the value of law. You hear the wild hysterics of the Celt 
in Wales, but it is as a rule vor et preterea nihil. 1 remember, 
as a boy, a raging quarrel between the natives and some English 
drovers at a Welsh village fair in Glamorganshire, The village 
champion, whose tongue had set the fire going, when he sawit 
was really coming to blows, turned to his mother, and in an 
agony of fear exclaimed, “ Mother, hold me, or I am sure to 
kill some one.” Something rather like that is happening to-day 
inthe same county. But wise men will remember that it is dan- 
gerous to flout the principles of even the law-abiding. Much has 
been said about theCardiffConvention. Mr. Cleasby, of Penoyre, 
in a valuable letter to the Z7ses, while admitting that there is 
a grievance, regards the remedies proposed in the Cardiff re- 
solutions as out of proportion to the alleged grievance. It 
may well be that a Nasmyth hammer was used to crack a nut, 
although it is human nature to underestimate the size and the 
weight of your opponent’s grievance. However, the admission 
that there is a grievance is a first step towards its removal. At 
present opinion is widely divided upon the mere facts of the 
case. Of this the Default Act affords an illustration. The 
Cardiff Convention regarded the measure as a coercion act to 
intimidate the Welsh local authorities. The Bishop of St. 
Davids’, who speaks with knowledge on this matter, said the real 
object of the Act was not to intimidate “but to press us all to 
deeper thought.” The difference between these two estimates 
seems broad and deep. The Cardiff Convention was announced 
as a counter-blast to the Default Act, of which the Convention 
had evidently missed the ethical and philosophical purpose. Be 
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this as it may, it is evident that the promoters of the Default Act 
are not too anxious to put it into operation. But the very exist- 
ence of the Act may be of great, although of temporary, value. 
The greatest praise is due to Mr. Morant, who throughout 
this trying time in Wales has shown unfailing courage, 
courtesy, and patience. Sensible men hope that a conflict 
will not be precipitated. The practical question remains, What 
is the outlook? Even if the Default Act is not called into 
operation for financial reasons, there are other things that 
may precipitate a conflict. In Glamorganshire a deliberate 
attempt was made to force the religious instruction into the 
last half-hour of the school-day in the non-provided schools, 
whereas it was to be given in the provided schools at the 
beginning of the school-day, as before. The spitefulness 
and injustice of such a proposal are obvious, and we are 
glad to see that for the present, at any rate, this proposal has 
been withdrawn. Its possible renewal means a conflict. Another 
theory—not yet put into practice—invents what is called “a 
minimum code standard,” and proceeds to postulate this as the 
standard for the non-provided schools. There are to be two 
levels of efficiency—a high one for the provided, and a low 
one for the non-provided schools. A slight acquaintance with 
the Act will demonstrate the utter illegality of such a theory, 
Here again lurks real danger. 

Turning to the larger issues involved, thegreatest danger ahead 
seems to be this : If the present wrangle goes on, the Secularist 
will step in and possess the schools. To those who are striving 
for their religion and not for their schools any denominational 
loss would be small in comparison with such a national disaster 
as the triumph of Secularism. But what hope is there of a work- 
able settlement? Nonconformists who claim freedom for 
themselves must give freedom to others. If religion is to be 
taught in the schools, Nonconformists must not claim to dictate 
the character of that instruction. If the Church gives up 
control, Nonconformists must give up the Cowper-Temple 
test ; and, in the words of Lord Rosebery, they must “ give the 
freest, warmest and most sympathetic admission to recognised 
ministers of religion to teach the children of their own congre- 
gations and their own creed.” This must be within school hours 
in all the elementary schools of the country. For this is the 
only equitable settlement possible. I believe Churchmen will 
never abandon the struggle until the principle I have stated has 
been granted. The Church schools in Wales stand in the fore- 
front of the battle, and with their fate is bound up that of the 
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Church schools in England. I have endeavoured to show that 
while ready to recognise whatever is just in the contention of 
our opponents, Churchmen in Wales will make every sacrifice 
in defence of a cause and a principle which they believe to be 
vital to the highest interests of the community at large. The 
first attack has been directed upon Wales, but the cause is the 
cause of England as well as Wales, and therefore we are con- 
fident that English Churchmen will give us their moral and 
material support in resisting the first onset of a common 
danger, 


VOL. XLIV 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY* 


IT may seem a bold and hazardous thing to attempt to deal with 
two such vast topics as the University of London and the Study 
of History in the space at my disposal. Either of them 
might well afford material for at least a dozen discourses. But 
I have no intention of attempting to treat either in its general 
aspects ; it is only of the University of London in its relation 
to the study of history, and of the study of history in relation to 
fhe University of London, that I propose to speak at the present 
time. If there be presumption on my part in approaching 
these subjects at all, a few facts and figures will, I think, justify 
the view that it is none too soon for some one to call attention 
to the position which the study of history at present occupies 
in the University of London. 

An eminent member of the Senate of the University, in a 
recently published book on London education, refers more 
than once to what he describes as the dwindling Faculty of 
Arts. Now] am not prepared to defend or dispute the general 
accuracy of that phrase ; but those of us who are interested in the 
study of Modern History cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact that that school is not in a healthy condition. The 
University Calendar itself bears mournful testimony to the 
truth of this statement. I take the Class Lists for recent years. 
It was in 1896, I believe, that the separate examination in 
history for the B.A. honours degree was established. In that 
year there were three candidates who obtained a class: in 
1897 there was one; in 1898 there was one; in 1899 there 
were nonce ; in 1900 there were five; in 1901 there was one; 
and in 1902 there were five again. The total for seven years 
is thus sixteen, or an average of just over two a year. That 
does not strike one as being a particularly brilliant result ; but 
when these lists are scrutinised somewhat more closely, the 
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result for London itself is still more distressing ; for of those 
sixteen candidates only six were produced by the various 
institutions which now make up the teaching University of 
London ; and of those six only one has been granted first-class 
honours—one candidate a year and one candidate in seven years 
of first-class standing—surely extraordinary figures for a Univer- 
sity which aims at providing the highest possible education for 
a population numbering some seven millions of souls, a popula- 
tion many times more numerous than that which produced the 
art and the literature, the science and the statesmanship of 
ancient Athens ; a population more numerous than that which 
made the Roman Empire; a population more numerous than 
those of the Holland, the Belgium, the Switzerland of to-day, 
each of which countries maintains several Universities, each 
with a vigorous school of Modern History. 

The conditions, I know, are totally different, and the more 
decisive of those conditions are beyond the power of any 
University and even of any Government to alter; but some 
of the existing obstacles are more amenable to treatment, 
and may be removed in time. Among such is the fact that 
London University has few scholarships and few exhibitions to 
give for Modern History, while older establishments count 
these attractions by scores; so that a London youth with 
a taste for history is pretty sure to be tempted elsewhere. 
A second obstacle, which has been painfully brought home 
to my mind by six years’ experience as a matriculation 
exaininer, is the fact that the most promising history candidates 
almost invariably fail in elementary mathematics or in some other 
uncongenial subject ; and a third consists in the fact that no 
one can pass the Intermediate examination in Arts without a 
knowledge of Greek, a prohibition which warns off the History 
course most of those who have not learnt Greek at school ; 
and those who have not learnt Greek at school inevitably con- 
stitute no small proportion of the undergraduates of London 
_ University. 

But whatever the causes, the fact remains that Modern 
History is at present the Cinderella, perhaps I should say one of 
the somewhat numerous Cinderellas, of London University who 
await the advent of some fairy prince to raise them to their 
proper station in life ; and, roughly speaking, there is no such 
thing at the present moment as a History School in the 
University of London. The question then arises whether there 
should or should not be sucha school. Well, I suppose that 
that question is settled for us here in a vague theoretical sort of 
way by the definition of University College as “a place of 
teaching and research in which wide academic culture is 
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secured by the variety of the subjects taught in different 
faculties.” For I imagine that no one would exclude Modern 
History from that variety of subjects; and I assume that the 
University of London will not be content with a narrower 
ideal than University College. Supposing, however, a young 
man were to come tu me and say: “It is all very well to talk 
about academic culture, but what is the wse of history? What 
tangible advantages can you hold out if I take up the study of 
history, spend weary hours in attending your lectures, and 
precious money in paying your fees?” Well, I suppose it 
would not be in strict accordance with professorial practice or 
with professional etiquette, but I should be inclined to reply, that 
history is of absolutely no mse whatever. Yet it is precisely on 
that assumption that history is of no use whatever that I would 
base its claim to a prominent place in the curricula of every 
university under the sun. It is of no use according to the 
popular notion of education ; because education is vulgarly 
thought to be valuable, mainly if not solely, as a means of 
increasing our individual or our national wealth ; and it is to be 
feared that, if education were to be stripped of that glamour, 
there would be little popular interest left in the subject. 
At any rate, from the point of view of those who regard 
education as a path to prosperity, or even to moderate 
comfort, the study of history holds out only the feeblest 
attractions. One of the most brilliant and popular of English 
historians, James Anthony Froude, declared that he would not 
bring up a son as a historian because the pecuniary rewards for 
the writing of history did not suffice for even a modest living. 
Another historian recently dead, more learned if less brilliant 
than Froude, for writing one of the greatest of English histories, 
received less per hour than the wage of an unskilled manual 
labourer. Gibbon could not have written his Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, nor Macaulay his History of England, if 
they had not possessed independent means. These are the 
giants of the world of history ; as for the lesser folk, I am told 
that they eke out a scanty subsistence by trouncing each other’s 
books in the newspaper press, and spoiling each other’s market 
by selling their review copies below cost price. One of them 
not long ago published a book at his own expense, and after a 
time went to inquire how many copies had been sold. The 
publisher, a humane man, tried to parry the question ; but the 
author was persistent, and at length extorted the answer, 
“Four.” “Four,” he exclaimed, “four! Well, I made my 
family buy three, but who in the world can have bought the 
fourth?” There is a pathetic side to the picture ; I have heard 
tell of a historical student who has spent years on a piece of 
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research without hope or desire of profit, and now that it is com- 
pleted, is unable to give it to the world because he cannot afford 
to pay for its publication himself, and cannot persuade a pub- 
lisher to take the risk. I donot refer, of course, to the authors 
of school books, which are often a hash of old facts flavourcd 
with an original spice of error, and are generally popular 
and profitable in inverse ratio to their merits. 

[ cannot, therefore, hold out the study of history as an 
easy or pleasant method of making a fortune. It is, in fact, of 
little use as technical instruction ; but is that fact a bar to its use 
as a means of liberal education? I thinknot. For itseems to 
me that there is a deep and a vital distinction between technical 
instruction and education in the only true sense of the word ; 
and the tendency to ignore and gloze over that difference is one 
of the greatest perils in the path of our Universities to-day. 
With technical instruction a University has primarily nothing to 
do; its object is to educate. It should limit itself to the 
ascertainment and propagation of knowledge ; the application 
of that knowledge to industrial and manufacturing processes 
lies outside its proper sphere, and should be left to other 
agencies. For surely the whole justification of endowments 
is this, that they enable professors and others to pursue 
knowledge and investigate problems quite irrespective of the 
question whether the results of their researches are convertible 
into terms of hard cash or not. The application of this ascer- 
tained knowledge should bea matter for commercial or industrial 
enterprise which would bring its own reward. One of the 
worst features in our higher educational circles is that the true 
vaison a’ étre of endowments is constantly being lost sight of, that 
they come to be regarded as a right and not as a trust and a 
privilege, as property without conditions and duties attached to 
it, and that the leisure which its possession affords is employed 
not in the pursuit of unremunerative research but in the 
acquisition of gain. 

But what is the difference between technical instruction and 
education proper? Perhaps it is something like this: the 
function and object of technical instruction is, for instance, to 
make a brewer a better brewer ; the function of education is to 
make him a better man. Technical instruction regards the 
means of living, education regards the end of life. It seeks to 
make men not money, to develop to the utmost possible extent 
the faculties mental, moral, and spiritual of mankind, and to 
enable us, not merely to exist, but to live the fullest life of 
which we are capable. It used to be said in the old days of 
the struggle for the extension of elementary education and of 
the franchise that no amount of education and no number of 
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votes would enable the ploughman to drive a straighter furrow 
or the dock labourer to heave a heavier load ; the ploughman 
should follow the plough and the cobbler stick to his 
last. To which it was replied that the ploughman does not live 
in order to plough, but ploughs in order to live ; and that hard 
labour is not an end in itself but only a means. The old fal- 
lacies still survive, and popular indifference to education, as 
distinct from technical instruction, is largely due to the idea 
that no amount of it will enable a man to add one cubit to his 
financial stature. But surely it is no part of the business of a 
university to lend itself to errors like these. A university should 
set its face against the encroachments and usurpations of tech- 
nical instruction. ‘The State has more than once taken upon 
itself to raise the limit of age at which children may be taken 
from school and put to earning a livelihood ; in the same way 
a university shouid endeavour to postpone, and not to accelerate, 
the limit of age at which bread and butter considerations come in 
to dominate, narrow, and check the growth of the youthful 
mind. Not that I wish to depreciate technical instruction ; the 
more of it the better—in its place. It is excellent to have a 
Charlottenburg, provided that your Charlottenburg does not 
usurp the place of a university ; it is excellent to have technical 
instruction, provided it does not oust liberal education ; it is 
excellent that ploughmen should be taught to plough and dairy- 
maids to milk, provided that the University of London is not 
expected to supply the instruction. I know there are difficulties 
in the way of liberal education here ; the practical as well as the 
ideal must always be borne in mind, and the undergraduate of 
London has on an average to think of earning a living earlier 
than the undergraduate elsewhere ; but sat is an evil to be 
diminished and not a good to be encouraged. 

Another cause of popular indifference to education and 
comparative zeal for technical instruction is the impression that 
England is being outstripped by her rivals, and particularly by 
Germany and the United States, in the race for commercial 
prosperity, because she has in the past and does still in the 
present stand too much on the ancient ways, and devotes to 
liberal education the time and the energy which her competitors 
spend in technical instruction, and in the application of science 
to commerce and industry. This assumption I believe is entirely 
erroneous. Germany, at any rate, does not neglect higher edu- 
cation because she is zealous in the cause of technical instruction. 
The Germans are at least as active and as efficient in pure 
scholarship as they are in mixed mathematics or in applied 
science, Take for example the University of Berlin: I am told 
by my scientific colleagues that that university is perhaps the 
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best equipped university in the world from a scientific point of 
view, and one would, therefore, hardly select it as the type of 
university in which the study of Arts was the most highly 
developed. Yet what do we find? Berlin has its six professors 
of Modern History, and what is perhaps even more important, its 
professor of the methods of historical research ; and there is 
scarcely a university in Germany which does not possess two or 
three professors of Modern History; that appears to be the 
minimum without which a German university dare not look the 
world in the face. America is not far behind ; Chicago I believe 
has seven professors of Modern History, and for an elucidation 
of some of the most important problems in English con- 
stitutional history one has to send one’s pupils to books written 
and published under the auspices of American universities. Nor 
is the German interest in Modern History confined to universities ; 
nearly every State has its royal or ducal commission for the 
publication of its historical materials, and the same object is 
energetically pursued by numbers of local associations ; most 
districts and cities have their verein or gesellschaft for the pur- 
poses of research; and practically no one in Germany dreams 
of giving or seeking a doctor’s degree unless his thesis is based 
upon the study of some portion of unpublished material. In 
Germany there are to-day some two hundred regular periodical 
publications exclusively devoted to historical research; in 
England there is one. Now, I do not admire all the German’s 
methods ; what he has won in intensity of gaze he may have 
lost in broadness of outlook ; his zeal may not always be tem- 
pered with wisdom, but of his zeal the facts I have mentioned 
leave no doubt. 

And they might be multiplied indefinitely, but I have said 
enough to show that there is no inherent incompatibility between 
the keenest pursuit of efficiency in commerce and industry and 
the utmost devotion to pure scholarship ; a nation or a com- 
munity is not bound to choose between the two. Rather, their 
existence side by side—both developed to such an extent as they 
are in Germany— indicates that there may be some subtle con- 
nection between the two; and suggests that what makes the 
Germans such formidable rivals is not their preference of 
technical instruction to a liberal education, but the intellectual 
keenness which enables them to pursue both with success. 

These facts then show that foreign universities are not blind 
to the value of history as a means of education. Testimony as 
to that value is, indeed, superfluous ; it is not disputed that you 
cannot understand what man is to-day unless you know what he 
was yesterday and the day before, or that the past has produced 
the present, and is the only guide for the future. Down at 
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bottom—even in London—we admit the value of history, 
though at times we dissemble our appreciation and at times 
express it in curious ways. Some three years ago a committee 
was formed in London for the purpose of establishing a chair 
of Modern History at Cape Town in South Africa, and it was 
urged with some force and some truth that it was of the highest 
importance that future citizens of the Empire in South Africa 
should be made acquainted with at least the outlines of the 
history of their own and of cther countries. I believe a fair 
sum was collected for this excellent project ; but the odd thing 
was that it does not seem to have occurred to any one that 
if it was essential for the youth of Cape Town to know some- 
thing of history, it was at least as essential for the six millions 
who live at the heart of the Empire. For when about the 
same time an effort was made to establish a University pro- 
fessorship of History in London, in memory of the late 
Bishop Creighton, the magnificent sum of £300 was all that 
was realised, a sum just sufficient to pay one lecturer {100 
a year for three years, which have now expired. That fiasco 
seems to have damped the ardour of those who hoped to see a 
school of History established in London University; and I have 
been told that there is no demand for history teaching in 
London and that it is of no use for the University to appoint 
teachers or professors until such a demand has been created. 
Admitting, then, that we have no history school at present, 
and assuming that there ought to be such a school, we must 
next ask what prospect there is of its ever taking shape. And 
here it is necessary to distinguish between an undergraduate 
and a post-graduate school of Modern History. I have already 
alluded to various obstacles in the way of an undergraduate 
school of Modern History, the rival attractions of numerous 
and substantial scholarships and exhibitions elsewhere, the 
enforcement of Greek in the Intermediate Examination in Arts 
and of other subjects at Matriculation. To these must be added 
the somewhat inadequate provision for teaching at various 
schools of the University, the difficulty of arranging inter- 
collegiate courses, owing to the geographical distribution of the 
various centres, the want of students’ libraries, and the necessity 
of keeping down the standard of the honours examination to the 
level attainable by external students dwelling in lonely villages 
inaccessible to any culture except that which comes by pust. 
In all these respects London has to contend with infinitely 
greater difficulties than other universities. Yet they are not 
insuperable and they do not absolutely forbid the creation of 
an undergraduate school of Modern History. Granting that 
many of the best students are, and always will be, drawn off 
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elsewhere, surely there is a sufficient residuum among the six or 
seven millions residing within the University radius, most of 
whom could not even with the help of scholarships spend three 
or four years at Oxford or Cambridge. London, it is said, 
engages about fifteen hundred new teachers for its schools in 
every year; surely some of these should have undergone a 
course of university instruction in Modern History. There 
are, moreover, a few scholarships in the University of 
London which can be won by proficiency in history and 
cognate subjects; and it is a matter for regret that the 
very existence of these scholarships appears to be unknown 
alike to teachers and to pupils. With regard to books and 
libraries there is now a fair nucleus for a university library at 
South Kensington ; and there is a most admirable library here 
in this college, the advantages of which are not sufficiently 
appreciated although it has been thrown open to every internal 
student of the University whether he or she be a member of 
University College or not. Finally, the differentiation of the 
External and Internal examinations for the B.A. honours degree 
opens up at least the possibility of raising the standard of the 
Internal degree to a considerably higher fevel. It has, I know, 
been suggested that owing to the paucity of candidates and the 
expense of conducting two sets of examinations, it may be 
necessary once more to amalgamate the two. There is no 
objection to that step provided that the External examination be 
raised to the level of the Internal and not the Internal reduced 
to that of the External, and provided that there be no ruling 
out of subjects on the ground that Little Pedlington does not 
afford adequate facilities for their study. A university purchases 
increased numbers at too great a cost when it lowers its standard 
in order to increase its size. 

I turn to a vastly more promising topic—a post-graduate 
school of Historical Research in London ; and here the stars 
in their courses have fought in our favour; here we have a 
monopoly of advantages such as no other city in the whole 
Empire can boast. To begin with, at present there is no com- 
petition; for there is no real school of research in history in 
any English university. Not that competition would matter, 
for the special opportunities which London enjoys should 
enable it—if it is wise—to out-distance its rivals with ease. 
Undergraduates may be tempted in this and in that and in 
every direction ; but graduates who aspire to research in Modern 
History are compelled to resort to London. For here in the 
Record Office, in the British Museum, and in other Govern- 
ment departments are stored the vast bulk of materials on 
which they must base their work, if their research is to reach 
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that standard which other countries have set and which we 
now have a right to demand, It is true that the Bodleian has 
considerable MS. collections unused, untouched, unseen ; 
it is true that there are archives in private possession, like 
those of Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, or those of the Duke of 
Portland at Weibeck, and of course the materials for local 
history must always be sought in the various localities. But 
from the point of view of national history all these are a drop 
in the ocean of records existing in London. Of course some 
of these have been printed or calendared, and thus made 
accessible in any respectable library ; and, indeed, I read ina 
review the other day the statement that the materials for the 
history of the sixteenth century had been worked over so often 
and scrutinised so closely that nothing new remained to be 
learnt or be said on the subject. That only illustrated the 
unfathomable ignorance of reviewers—I speak as a fairly 
frequent reviewer myself. For, as a matter of fact, no human 
eye has so much as glanced at all the materials for the history 
of that century, and the same may be said with even more 
certainty for every succeeding age. To mention one class of 
material, the despatches of English ambassadors abroad, those 
extending from 1509-1579, have indeed been calendared 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. But except 
for those seventy years they remain for the most part un- 
printed and unread ; and even when calendared it takes about 
a generation for their contents to be digested, and at least two 
generations for the truth that is in them to filter down into the 
history that is taught in our schools and universities. Of the 
extant materials for English history not one-tenth has yet been 
printed or calendared, and the whole of the English history, 
as it is written and read and known, is like an edifice built on 
foundations which do not occupy one-tenth of the possible 
area. Here is a void clamouring to be filled; herein lies the 
unique opportunity for a post-graduate school of research in 
London University. 

Circumstances, too, seem to mark out beforehand the lines 
on which this post-graduate school should run. As the 
materials existing in London are mainly concerned with 
English history, it is obvious that this school should be mainly, 
though not exclusively, a school of research in English 
history. But even within the limits of English history there 
are certain subjects which pre-eminently demand our attention ; 
and first and foremost among these I place the subject of 
naval history. For considering that this Empire is the greatest 
naval power the world has ever known; considering it has had 
the longest and most glorious naval history on record; con- 
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sidering further that it has been built up and rests upon sea 
power, that its very existence therefore depends to a large 
extent upon the true interpretation and appreciation of the 
lessons of naval history, it is surely an astounding fact that 
there is not, and never has been, a professorship, or a lecture- 
ship, or a readership in naval history in any university what- 
ever within the extensive limits of the British dominions. 
Fortunately there has been of late years no great naval war 
to test how much the nation may have risked by this neglect; 
but it is not a fact of which we can be proud that we are even 
now indebted to the individual enterprise and researches of a 
distinguished American author for the best exposition of the 
influence of sea power upon history. In London alone can 
this need be adequately supplied, for here in the Record 
Office we have, in enormous masses, materials of every 
description, hundreds of volumes of despatches from admirals 
in command on the various stations, letters to them from the 
home government, proceedings of courts-martial, and logs 
of ships recording the individual history of most of the 
vessels of which the British navy has from time to time been 
composed. 

Closely connected with naval history is a study for which the 
present provision is equally insufficient. Iam no great admirer 
myself of what J. R. Green used to call the “drum and 
trumpet” style of history ; but at the same time no nation can 
with impunity neglect the teachings of the history of war; and 
indeed I suppose it is generally admitted that a better apprecia- 
tion of those lessons on the part of the nation and of its rulers 
in recent years might have saved us some thousands of lives 
and millions of money. I know that we, as a people, hold the 
student and theorist cheap compared with what we call the 
practical man ; but we often forget that the man who won the 
Franco-Prussian war was firstly a student and theorist, and 
that Napoleon himself knew almost by heart every great cam- 
paign recorded in history. 

A third topic which would claim the particular attention of a 
school of research in this University would naturally be the 
history of London itself. I stated above that a moderate sized 
city or town in Germany, or for that matter in France as well, 
would blush if it did not possess some association for the study 
and publication of its own historical records. I know of no 
such society in London ; perhaps the subject is too vast. And 
when I speak of the history of London, I would not exclude the 
most recent times ; for a course of study in London history 
should be the first introduction to the scientific investigation 
of its present day problems of local government, the vastest 
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problems of the kind with which human intellect has ever been 
called upon to deal. 

A fourth branch of history of which we should naturally 
make a specialty is the history of the nineteenth century, partly 
because that vital period is deliberately cut out from the his- 
torical curricula of other universities, and used to be univer- 
sally ignored in schools ; so that of no period is the ordinary 
British citizen so profoundly ignorant as of that which imme- 
diately preceded, and therefore most powerfully influenced, the 
age in which he lives. The other day I set a question in the 
matriculation examination upon the origin and growth of the 
idea of Imperial Federation. Incredible as the fact may seem, 
about half the candidates who attempted that question had not 
the ghost of a notion what Imperial Federation meant; many 
thought it was equivalent to colonial self-government, and at 
last I came to regard it as a sign of unusual intelligence when a 
candidate stated that in 1867 Imperial Federation was granted 
to Canada and in igooto the Australian Colonies. Yet Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby regarded contemporary history as more 
important than either ancient or modern, and in fact superior 
to it by all the superiority of the end to the means, In France 
such is the weight attached to the study of our own times that 
there is a specially organised course of contemporary history 
with expert teachers and appropriate text-books ; and London 
University never did a wiser thing than when it extended the 
modern history of its curricula down to the death of Queen 
Victoria. 

With all these departments there would naturally be asso- 
ciated competent instruction in the meaning and use of original 
sources, such as English scholars have hitherto had to pick up 
for themselves or to go to the Ecole des Chartes at Paris to 
learn. The other day I was asked by a history tutor of twenty 
years’ standing (not in this University), “Can you tell me what 
an original authority is?” And a university magazine recently 
described a living scholar as an original authority on the history 
of Ancient Greece. Yet the definition of an original authority 
is the most elementary axiom of historical research, and the basis 
of all historical criticism. 

These are some of the measures which might be taken to 
build up a school of Modern History worthy of the capital of 
the Empire and of its University. But the function of a uni- 
versity is not exhausted when it has collected and trained a 
number of youths in various arts and sciences. That is its 
internal duty, its duty to itself ; it has also an external duty, a 
duty to the nation which does (or should) provide it with 
funds. “It is not my business,” an eminent professor of 
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chemistry is reported as saying, “it is not my business to make 
chemists but to make chemistry.” It will not be the business 
of a school of history merely to make historians but to discover 
and spread historical truth. A university should be a focus 
of national intellect and a source of national inspiration ; and 
it fulfils its function badly if it does not help to expand the 
national mind. Centuries ago there used to be sung a jingle to 
the effect that when Oxford draws knife, England is soon at 
strife, a boast that Oxford stood not so much upon the ancient 
ways as in the vanguard of national movement. It can hardly 
be said, | fear, that English universities have maintained their 
hegemony of the national intellect; they certainly do not con- 
tribute so much to our intellectual prestige as German univer- 
sities do to that of their Fatherland ; and it has often been a 
subject of comment abroad that such men as Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer should never have occupied chairs in an English 
university—as though there were a great gulf growing, if not 
fixed, between the universities and the intellectual leaders of the 
nation. That reproach does not, of course, lie at the door of 
London, and one may hope that when London has its properly 
appointed staff of professors and teachers, it will do something 
to recover the lost national lead. 

One at least of the services which our history school might 
render its day and generation would be to broaden the meaning 
and increase the uses of history. For history should record the 
whole life and not merely the political life of nations ; it should 
devote as much space to the evolution of thought as to the 
development of events. A hint of the way in which it might be 
studied and written is given in a book by an able Cambridge 
historian entitled The Annals of Politics and Culture, where on 
one page is recorded the progress of politics, and on the other 
the simultaneous advancement of science, of art, and of 
literature ; a more elaborate hint may be found in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, where as much space is given to Newton 
as to Marlborough, and twice as much to Shakespeare as to 
Queen Elizabeth; and if there be any one with abundant 
means and a few score years of time to spare, he might employ 
them worse than in re-writing those sixty-six volumes in the 
form of a national history ; he would be able to trace not 
merely the growth of the British people in politics, but their 
achievements in arts, philosophy, science, commerce, and 
industry. Seriously I should like to see a history which gave 
as much space, for instance, to the story of the foundation of the 
Royal Society as to that of the Popish Plot, as much as to the 
discoveries of Joseph Priestley as to the speeches of Edmund 
Burke. For in this way history could be made profitable not 
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merely to the politician and to the publicist, but to the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, and the physician. 

Further, our school of history might perform not merely 
an academic but a national service in raising the standard of 
taste and criticism. I referred above to the inadequate 
appreciation which renders the work of many scholars so 
disheartening and unremunerative. It is not that there is no 
popular interest in history ; the hundreds of books on historical 
subjects which are published every year are sufficient evidence 
of this. But it is because that popular taste is ill educated and 
crude. No one writes treatises on helium or engineering 
without some sort of acquaintance with the subject, but every 
one thinks that he or she can write history and biography 
without any preliminary training or any specific research ; and 
the public will buy any book if the author possesses a handle 
to his or her name. A well-known man of letters and politician 
once asked me how much a certain scholar received for a 
certain book. I happened to knowand told him. “What,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘do you mean to say that they insulted a man like 
that with the offer of such asum?” I said that scholars were 
often insulted that way. ‘ Well,” he said, “let me give you a 
piece of advice ; before you write a book, get into Parliament, 
or still better get made a Cabinet Minister ; and I guarantee 
that the publishers will pay you ten times that sum for any book 
you may write on whatever subject you choose.” 

Now I may be told that it is impossible to do the things which 
I have suggested without help and funds, which at present the 
University can scarcely hope to command. Nothing, of course, 
can be done by sitting and sighing at the magnitude of the task. 
Perhaps not much will be done until London finds legs of its 
own and dispenses with borrowed crutches ; but I do not think 
the question of funds is fatal, and I am sure that there is no 
greater delusion than that the quality of work depends upon 
the amount which is paid for it. Milton got {£10 for Paradise 
Lost ; it would have been no better a poem had he received 
£10,000 ; and if some of our latter-day novelists received {10 
instead of £10,000 their work could not possibly be any worse. 
There are many scholars to-day doing historical research of a 
very high order for nothing more than the love of the thing ; 
and some of them would be glad to give their services to the 
University for a price which in other professions might seem 
absurd. Their appointments need not be permanent, for fixity 
of tenure is often more pleasant than stimulating to the tenant ; 
and you can get vastly more and vastly better work by paying 
a yearly succession of lecturers {100 than you can by giving 
one man {£1000 a year for life. Atany rate, nothing has done 
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so much in recent years for historical teaching at Oxford as the 
establishment of the annual Ford Lectureship. For that lecture- 
ship the services have been secured of men like the late 
Dr. Gardiner, the late Sir Leslie Stephen, Professor Maitland, and 
other experts ; and the result has been in each case to produce not 
merely a course of lectures but a book of the highest historical 
value. Something similar might be done in London for even a 
smaller sum ; and two things at least we can do without any 
money atall. We can raise the standard of London’s degrees in 
history until they rank with or above the highest; and we can 
insist that no doctorate be granted except for work which shall 
be no mere juvenile essays but solid contributions to historical 
knowledge based upon original research among published and 
unpublished sources. 

One last idea I should like to mention ; it is perhaps the most 
fantastic of all, for certainly it could not be carried into effect 
without financial support. I mean the idea that London should 
have its own University Press. A scholarly but somewhat cynical 
friend of mine says that if he had a fortune, which he hasn’t, and 
if, having this fortune, he felt disposed to part with it—which he 
certainly would not—he would not endow professorships, 
thinking perhaps that professors even now sometimes get too 
much and do too little ; he would not endow libraries, although 
or perhaps because he is a librarian himself ; but he would 
endow printing presses, for by that means alone could much of 
the research now fruitlessly done be made known to the world at 
large. It would possess a further enormous advantage for 
London University; we should not be hampered by the 
constant plea that such and such a subject must not be pre- 
sented for examinations or curricula, because there are no 
good books or editions dealing with it, or else because 
those books are not within the means of the average student ; 
for then we could always provide our own editions and text- 
books. 

Now, it is often made a reproach to young men that they dream 
dreams and see visions. But if it is commonly a reproach, it 
becomes once and again a privilege ; for a vision may be one of 
the future anda dream does sometimes come true. And one of 
the dreams which I am sure will one day come true is this ; that as 
we are citizens of no mean city, so shall we be graduates, under- 
graduates, fellow workers in no mean university, a university 
every school of which shail focus knowledge, radiate truth, 
and help to illumine the national mind. 

A. F. POLLARD, 


A VISIT TO SASEBO—THE NAVAL 
HOSPITAL OF JAPAN 


SASEBO is the chief naval base of Japan, being possessed of a 
large, deep, and completely land-locked harbour, closely sur- 
rounded by fortified hills. The mouth of the harbour opens 
deviously and picturesquely on the west coast of Kiushiu, the 
first island a ship touches in coming up from Shanghai or 
across from Chifu, Tientsin or Port Arthur. It is at most, 
therefore, only two days’ journey for the sick and wounded of 
Admiral Togo’s fleet, to be comfortably transported in the 
Kobe Maru or the Satkio Maru—the hospital ships belonging to 
the Japanese Navy—to the ample comfort and professional 
skill of Surgeon-General Totsuka and his base-hospital at 
Sasebo. The traveller, however, reaches it only by a five 
hours’ journey northward from Nagasaki or seven hours’ down 
from Moji, in the Straits of Shimonoseki, and then he is ad- 
mitted only as an exceptional favour with a permit from the 
Minister of Marine at Tokyo. Sasebo, moreover, is under 
martial law, and every foreigner on the railway is closely cross- 
examined by the police. Few foreign visitors have visited the 
town, but amongst them must be reckoned the crews of a good 
many British colliers, twelve of which were in harbour on the 
day of the visit described in this article. The other chief 
naval stations and the only other naval hospital of importance 
are in the Inland Sea, the hospital with thirty beds being at 
Kuré, where the first two ironclads built in Japan have recently 
been laid down, a large naval station, situated an hour by boat 
or rail south of Hiroshima. Hiroshima, on the other hand, 
three days’ journey by sea from Port Arthur, is the chief 
military medical base, with hospitals for 4000 sick and 
wounded, from which the slighter cases and the convalescent 
are drafted on to Tokyo or Osaka, while the Russian prisoners 
are taken straight to the equally admirable hospital and prison 
quarters at Matsuyama in the island of Shikoku, which closes 
in the Inland Sea from the south. 
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The unique Features of Modern Naval Surgery.—The essential 
feature of the work at Sasebo naval hospital is that go per cent. 
of the cases of ordnance-wounds are inflicted by shell and not 
by bullet. Here then, for the first time in history, the science 
of shell-wounds is being studied under good modern conditions. 
For in South Africa hardly 5 per cent. of wounds, even early 
in the war, were inflicted by shell, and these were scattered 
up and down the country through a dozen different hospitals, 
so that a concrete study of their peculiar features was im- 
possible. In the Spanish-American and Chinese wars there 
were few casualties from artillery, and earlier wars are of as 
little use to the modern surgeon as to the modern officer of 
artillery. During the first six months of the present war 
180 cases of naval shell-wound had survived to reach Japan. 
The report, therefore, of the medical department of the 
Japanese Navy at the conclusion of the war will make a definite 
addition to surgical science. It will be of all the greater interest 
in that the three surgeon-generals of the navy know English 
well, and will, it is to be hoped, issue a report in our language 
on the precedent of their valuable report after the war with 
China in 1894. The Director-General, Baron Sareyoshi, was 
educated at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and is a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. In both of these spheres he 
is On common ground with Surgeon-General Totsuka, and 
with one of his predecessors, Dr. K. Takaki, who at the age of 
twenty-five became Director-General of the Medical Department 
of the Navy, improved the rice-diet, and stamped out the 
scourge of beri-beri from the ships by introducing a thorough 
system of sanitation. The Director-General ranks as a vice- 
admiral, with two small stars on a broad gold stripe down the 
shoulder-strap. The other two naval surgeons-general rank as 
rear-admirals, with one star on a small stripe of gold; and 
medical officers of lower degree are called doctor, rank with 
captains, commanders, and lieutenants according to seniority, 
and wear the corresponding marks of rank. 

The difference between explosive shell-wounds and bullet- 
wounds is absolute. The effect of the bullet depends upon 
what important structure it may strike—bone, nerve, artery, or 
internal organ. If it pass through flesh only and strike no such 
structure, and if the wound be kept clean from the first, the 
patient is perfectly recovered in a few days, the wound healing 
by primary intention. The effect of the explosive shell, on the 
other hand, isa laceration. The wounds of those who survive 
to reach Sasebo are either surface wounds or mutilations of a 
whole limb. The treatment is usually that of any other surface 
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injury, or else amputation. Shrapnel wounds take an inter- 
mediate position. They are caused by half-inch leaden balls, 
scattered in large numbers in various directions on the bursting 
of the case; and owing partly to their comparatively small 
momentum, partly to their rough, leaden surface, partly to 
their having no screw-like rotary motion, which gives to the 
rifle-bullet its great penetrating power, and partly also to the 
particles of sulphur in which they are embedded in the case, 
they frequently remain in the body of the patient they hit, and 
introduce sufficient contamination to set up suppuration, 
abscess, and occasionally blood-poisoning. Put tersely, then, 
the bullet-wound is a shot through a roomful of machinery ; 
the shell-wound is an explosion in or near the machine house ; 
the shrapnel is a lucifer match thrown in through the window. 

Cases of gun-shot or shrapnel wound in the navy of to-day 
must almost invariably indicate fighting on land, and these 
cases at Sasebo were incurred by men landed from the ships to 
assist in the fighting round Port Arthur. It is seldom now that 
men-o’-war approach each other near enough to make it worth 
their while to fire shrapnel. For the object of shrapnel is to 
kill or wound men, not to injure ships, and the aim in modern 
fighting on sea is essentially to sink or damage ships. In 
Nelson’s days naval battles were necessarily at close quarters, 
and it was an attainable object to sweep the decks and to tear 
the sails and rigging with musket- and grape-shot and with 
cannon-ball, so as to deprive the ships of all control. Now 
with torpedoes and long-range rifled guns, with machinery 
instead of sails, and the whole protected in armour-plated 
bulwarks, conning-towers, barbettes, or ’neath decks below the 
waterline, the only methods of disabling a ship are to ram, to 
torpedo, or to breach the steel protection and damage the con- 
tents with heavy shell. Wounds on board ship, therefore, are 
usually the result of ragged splinters and sections of shell, 
although torpedo-vessels, with plating only ,%;-inch thick, offer 
little protection to their crew, and may occasionally be subject 
to raking shrapnel-fire. 

A Few of the Cases——The only case of shrapnel-wound that 
detained us at Sasebo was that of a man hit a fortnight pre- 
viously in the fighting round Port Arthur, in which the 
shrapnel-shot passed in behind the shoulder and lay buried 
there. It was extracted, and the patient was in a fair way to 
recovery. Another shrapnel-shot had passed through the flesh 
in front of his elbow, without touching bone, nerves, or artery, 
and had made its exit without causing any serious damage. 
There was not a single case in the hospital of a penetrating 
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wound of the abdomen. Head wounds were limited to wounds 
of the scalp or fracture of the face-bones. There was one case 
in which a depressed fracture of the skull had been successfully 
treated by operation. 

During the first six months of the war there had been two 
cases of chest-wound, in which bullet or shrapnel had remained 
in the chest and were extracted, two or three in which they had 
passed in and out again, 

The other cases noted were all of limb-wounds. G., Ishii, of 
torpedo-boat No. 67, had been severely wounded by shell in 
the month of May. A photograph showed clearly what his 
Original condition had been, with the humerus broken, nerve 
severed, causing paralysis of the hand, and a gaping wound a 
foot long on the outer side and back of the arm. Amputation 
had been necessary; and now, early in August, the man was 
sitting up comfortably in bed with the wound healed, waiting 
for his artificial limb. One other case of a stump after ampu- 
tation was pointed out. The leg had been well amputated 
through the knee-joint, and the artificial limb, light and well 
made, with good thigh-piece, waist-belt, knee-, ankle-, and foot- 
joints complete, had just been tried on for the first or second 
time. These limbs are presented by the Empress, and are 
made, of course, in Japan, whose carpenters, joiners and cabinet- 
makers are perfect craftsmen, especially in bamboo. But very 
few cases had been serious enough to need amputation, from 
which fact two inferences may be made, firstly that few hope- 
less lacerations of a limb survive, and secondly that conservative 
surgery is now an attainable ideal in almost all cases that reach 
hospital. The myth that surgery on the battle-field consists of 
amputation and ligature of arteries is fully exploded. 

The Rarity of Deaths —Five fatal cases had occurred in the 
hospital during the first six months of the war. Deaths, it is 
commonly understood, are now of rare occurrence on the 
surgical side of a military or naval hospital, a change due to 
Lister’s and Pasteur’s work. And the further removed a base 
hospital is from the scene of operations the more complete 
should be the sifting out of serious cases before the remainder 
are sent down the line or across the sea to the base. But this 
is less so on sea than on land; for the wounded at sea find the 
analogue of a field hospital in their hospital ship, which might 
just as well convey them to the base as remain with them in 
the neighbourhood of naval operations. Indeed, hospital ships 
and hospital trains might well be equipped and scheduled as 
mobile field hospitals ; and the twenty luxurious hospital trains 
on the Russian side in Manchuria are so equipped, with operating 
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rooms, baths, kitchens, and full quarters for a full staff as 
well as for no less, on the Czarina’s magnificent train, than 
200 lying-down and 200 slighter cases, as compared with the 
hundred odd that were taken by each of our five hospital trains 
in South Africa, Thus one of the patients who died at Sasebo, 
M. Ono of the Fz, was able to be transported by ship, although 
suffering from a shell-wound to both legs, resulting in double 
gangrene and death. If anything could have saved him, it 
could have been done in transit in the operating theatre of the 
Satkio Maru. 

Shell-Burns.—Shell-wounds, then, are mostly lacerations of 
the soft tissues. But there is another effect which comes into 
increasing significance with modern artillery. When a shell 
bursts, all men within a radius of several yards are in severe 
danger of burns from the explosion. When watching the two 
days’ artillery duel of Ta-shih-chiao, the junction of the branch 
line from Newchwang with the main Siberian Railway, on July 
23 and 24, every explosion towards dusk seemed to us, fifteen 
miles away, as a flash of light half as high as the hills on which 
it exploded and as broad as it waslong. Although the duration 
of this light cannot have been one-fifth of a second, yet its 
brilliancy and extent suggest the injury it may inflict. At 
Sasebo they have had a large number of cases in which burns 
have complicated wounds or have constituted the sole injury. 
These burns are clean, at least to the naked eye, and not of 
great depth ; they are treated like ordinary burns, and redressed 
with aseptic gauze every other day. They have healed well, and 
so far there had been no case of complication or after effect. 
The scar is simply lighter in colour than the surrounding skin. 

The Red Cross Society at Work——One man who had suffered 
from clean cut wounds, now healed, behind the elbow and 
shoulder, had probably been struck by shrapnel. He belonged 
to the Shzkishima, and was one of the many hundred who 
volunteered, and of the few who were selected, to take the six 
tramp-steamers into the mouth of Port Arthur harbour, and to 
sink them there in a perfect typhoon of artillery from ships inside 
and forts above. He survived, however, to be nursed by Mrs. 
Totsuka, wife of the Surgeon-General, as a photograph shows. 
This lady wore the serviceable white uniform of all who nurse 
under the Japanese Red Cross. The female nurses employed 
in the military and naval base hospitals and ships—for none 
go out to Manchuria—are all engaged and paid by the Red 
Cross Society of Japan, Many Japanese ladies are also in this 
war for the first time admitted to help in the work, although 
their untrained assistance is now restricted to the rolling of 
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bandages and the preparation of first-field dressings, little 
packets that are sewn into the tunic of every soldier when he 
goes on active service. The social importance of this develop- 
ment can hardly be appreciatedin England. Nursing in Japan 
has long been a tradition of Japanese women, but of women 
only of the lower classes, Considering that the feudal system 
was abolished only thirty-six years ago it is not surprising to 
find that hitherto there has been little mixing of the classes. 
For the last ten years, however, the Ladies’ Volunteer Nursing 
Association, working under the control of the Red Cross Society, 
has been busily engaged in raising the credit of the nursing 
profession. Every day of the week the ladies of Tokyo work 
at the Red Cross Hospital, Europeans one day, Japanese five 
days a week; and it was an interesting sight on a fine July 
afternoon to see fifty of them of all ranks—from the Princess 
Nashimoto and Baroness Nobeshima, her mother, downwards 
—in their white cotton uniforms and caps busily engaged in 
rolling bandages. Twenty thousand of these bandages had 
recently been sent out on the Hitachi Maru and sunk by the 
Viadivostock squadron; but the ladies with characteristic 
courage set to work now at seven o’clock each morning to roll 
20,000 more bandages—a somewhat typical incident in the 
present war. 

It was interesting again to attend a meeting of Japanese 
ladies at the Red Cross Depot on July 1, where upper and 
middle classes met to be instructed in bandaging the dummy 
by a retired white-bearded army-doctor. <A roof and a raised 
floor ; a crowd of Japanese ladies in their sober mauve or grey 
native costume standing round the easel, blackboard and 
dummy ; the quiet, conventional garden outside ; the alcove 
in which three of the Princesses sipped tea afterwards with a 
lady in waiting, and shook hands with the foreign visitor ; the 
court ladies talking freely with all comers when the demonstra- 
tion was over; the delicate models on a side-table of every 
kind of improvised stretcher and apparatus for carrying the 
sick and wounded,—such a scene could not fail to strike the 
least vivid imagination with a sense of its many-sided impor- 
tance. 

Nursing in Japan.—The Red Cross uniform for nurses is 
simple, clean and neat, consisting of a white cotton overall, 
tied with a cotton sash round the waist, and a high starched 
cap, which, although not becoming, has the merit of confining 
those stray locks that prove a source of anxiety to the aseptic 
surgeon. This cap usually bears over the forehead the” dis- 
tinguishing mark of a plain red cross. There are no English 
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nurses in the Japanese hospitals, and none are wanted. One 
English lady—a British officer’s widow—has contrived in her 
enthusiasm to be employed in elementary work at Tokyo. 
Fifteen American nurses, headed by Dr. Miss Gee, found 
employment at Hiroshima. But the difference of language, 
custom and food entail endless complications ; and, except in 
scientific knowledge, which can only be gradually and syste- 
matically acquired, the westerners have not much to teach the 
dainty-fingered, patient, light-hearted little nurses of Japan. 
The Red Cross Society numbered on its books this summer 
2391 nurses, 717 male attendants, and 150 stretcher-bearers ; 
and more are by now without doubt under training, sufficient 
for all probable demands. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the Japanese work willingly for almost double the 84 
hours’ day which is considered the proper limit even in a 
London general hospital ; and finally the Japanese nation have 
every desire to carry this war through to a successful termina- 
tion with their own unaided resources, for the sake of the 
national credit. 

Medical Aid for Japan.—The same reasons apply equally to 
the question of medical aid. An offer made to the Japanese 
Government in August last to raise and bring out to Japan a 
band of young surgeons from England, to be supported prob- 
ably by a charitable fund in this country, as was done from a 
fund raised by the Dazly Chronicle in the Turco-Greek War, was 
declined with thanks, on the score of such help not being 
required. The reasons given above were doubtless largely 
responsible for this decision. 

The Hospital.—This hospital at Sasebo of 600 beds, early in 
August only half full, is built in ten pavilions of light grey 
wood, plastered on the inside, roofed in grey tile, simply floored 
in plain wood, standing two feet above ground on brick 
foundations, and connected by raised wooden corridors with 
overhanging roofs and wooden sides up to three feet from the 
floor. The spacious operating theatre, simply built with a 
proper view to light, space and cleanliness, measures 20 feet 
by 30, with walls 12 feet high and the unceiled roof rising 
another 8 feet to the centre of the room. Commendation of 
a cheap theatre may perhaps be challenged ; but there is with- 
out a doubt much to be said in favour of simplicity in theatre 
construction, seeing that, so long as dust and rain are excluded, 
surgical infection can only arise from unclean hands, unclean 
ligatures or unclean dressings, If this be admitted, it is best 
to have a cheap theatre, which can be replaced at slight cost, 
to meet the varying needs of successive surgeons, and the suc- 
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cessive stages of surgical opinion, and can be multiplied so as 
to permit of each surgeon having his own theatre, as he has his 
own wards, On this view it is wanton waste to spend money 
on marble halls, with complicated patent tables and regal fittings, 
as is too often the case in English hospitals, a relic of the early 
days of the Listerian era, when hospital gangrene was the chief 
foe of every hospital surgeon. The simpler type of theatre is 
that which, with the partial exception of two in the University 
Hospital at Tokyo, is universal in the poor and _ practical 
country of Japan. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Japanese Surgery —The methods of the Japanese surgeons are 
those of the most advanced modern surgery all the world 
over. For years they have been trained mainly by Japanese 
and German professors, have been obliged to learn one foreign 
language, the one chosen being usually German, and have been 
encouraged to visit the German hospitals. They show there- 
fore the faults as well as the virtues of German methods. The 
operative surgery in each hospital is all done by the best 
surgeon, and not, asin our better London system, by many 
rising surgeons and capable students under the supervision of 
the chief surgeons, a system which trains many men to the best 
work, and is probably to the actual advantage of the patients. 
The Japanese surgeons again follow the extreme modern school, 
whose confidence in their ability to exclude all sources of con- 
tamination from a wound is such that they employ no anti- 
septics ; but to this end they have to boil even the tap-water in 
which they wash their hands. Experience however seems to 
show, in Japan as in England, that this confidence is not justi- 
fied. One of their hospitals, at least, has had more than its fair 
share of suppuration. In other words, the Japanese, in this as 
in most departments of modern knowledge, have adopted the 
most apparently thorough method known in Europe ; and they 
lack as yet the experience which may show them, as it has 
shown us, where it is defective and must be helped out by the 
older method, the use of antiseptics. 

A shipload of patients had just been admitted, and we went 
into the dressing-room to see the wounds being carefully exa- 
mined, diagnosed and recorded. Thoroughness and care were 
again the dominant notes. Everything was done promptly and 
efficiently, without the least bustle, worry, orassertion of autho- 
rity. Discipline in Japan isaninstinct, The Roentgen-ray room 
was well fitted up, without superfluous complications, and it 
was a fascinating pleasure to watch the gentleness of the nurses 
in arranging and supporting the crippled limbs and patients for 
examination. 
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A large amount of the work of a naval hospital even in war 
time results from accidents on board ship, crushes, lacerations 
from machinery or falling spars, engineering tools, and parts of 
guns. This affords therefore a good experience in fractures, in 
which it is noteworthy that Dr. Totsuka has almost abandoned. 
the custom of operation much favoured by many advanced 
European surgeons. The best splint-apparatus, however, is 
apparently unknown, although in common use in London. 

The Medical Side—The medical side of the hospital was of 
little interest. The infectious ward was empty. Most of the 
cases were those of diseases common in peace time ; there were 
six of typhoid fever, a few of mild dysentery, and the usual pro- 
portion of internal disorders. Nursing—the most important 
agent after general health in the treatment of disease—appeared 
to be good, the staff consisting of six male attendants under one 
chief attendant for each ward, except in the case of the two big 
pavilions erected by the Red Cross Society, in each of which 
thirty-six patients, twelve of them in five or six small rooms at 
the end, were nursed by a Red Cross Sister and ten nurses, 
who sleep in a house outside the hospital, In all the hospital 
contained cubicles for twenty officers, besides six private officers’ 
rooms, The medical staff consists of twelve surgeons, and their 
hours now during the war are from 8A.M. to 6 P.M. on all days, 
without any interval or remission, however easy the work may 
be. Much of their time is spent in the common-room ; but the 
regulation induces many officers to find useful work to do that 
otherwise would not be done. 

This rough sketch of the naval hospital at Sasebo will hold 
good also for the military hospitals of Japan, and will give 
a fairly representative idea of the principles that pervade the 
medical work both of their army and navy. They have little 
more to learn from Europe, except the advantage of decen- 
tralising responsibility, to which reference has already been made 
in regard to the surgeons ; they have at least one supreme lesson 
to teach Europe and ourselves, in their absolute devotion to 
their work, their unprejudiced survey and adoption of the 
world’s knowledge, and the confidence that such knowledge, 
systematisation and devotion have conferred upon them. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS#* 


The future bent of a mind may be deter- 
mined by events of little moment, as the 
current of a stream, which further on 
becomes a mighty river, may be turned by 
a pebble’s edge from losing itself in the 
darkness of a frozen sea, to flow towards the 
liberty and life of the open ocean. 


IN selecting ‘“‘ Mothers and Daughters” as my title I do not 
at all wish to obliterate or diminish the equal responsibilities of 
the male parent, but in a short paper of this kind it would 
be too complicated to deal with both parents, The unity 
of opinion which is so important in a home—and yet so diffi- 
cult to get from two quite different natures—in most cases 
depends greatly upon the tact and discretion of the mother. 
Much that I shall say, however, applies equally to 
fathers; and in generalising about family life it is a great 
mistake to forget for a moment the important part the fathers 
play, not only in the tendencies, physical and other, which 
they have transmitted to their children, but also by their 
example and general influence in the home. 

In the class in easy circumstances of which I have some 
personal experience, few things have changed more in my 
lifetime than the relations between mothers and daughters. 
Many people think the change is for the worse. This 
is not, broadly speaking, my opinion, although I admit 
that some daughters seem to forget that a certain amount 
of unselfishness is due even to parents, and even to those 
parents whose children condemn the way in which they 
have been brought up. 

In my youth the power of heredity was considered a more 
overwhelming influence than seems to be generally accepted 
now. So far asI can judge, the trend of modern thought, 
both as to physical matters and intellectual, is to regard the 
effect of heredity as almost incidental compared to the greater 
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forces of individuality, training, and associations. Those who 
study humanity in its most depressing forms seem to agree 
that the one important thing is to lift the child out of the 
surroundings of disease, drunkenness and crime; just as the 
seedling cast on unfruitful soil will entirely recover and become 
a fine healthy plant if removed early enough on to a soil which 
is congenial to it. This points, I think, to the possibility of 
regeneration in each individual, in spite of the tendencies 
commonly accepted as being due to heredity. If this be 
true in the extreme case of the submerged tenth, it does not 
fail to be true in our own nurseries. Still more as the child 
grows up, the atmosphere of the home will be sure to power- 
fully affect it; and it is what people practise, not what they 
preach, that is the real educator. 

As long as the world lasts there will probably always be two 
distinct schools of thought as to what is the wisest training for 
the young. One school is for imposing strict discipline and 
trying to cultivate self-control by habitual submission to the 
control of others. The opposite school aims at freedom, 
encouraging a child to do what is right from inner conviction, 
and from the earliest years to learn wisdom through experience 
without external support. I notice to-day a slight tendency 
amongst my young married friends to return to the managing 
of children by discipline alone. They say that it is a harmful 
part of the modern child-worship to argue with children long 
before they are of an age to reason. 1 think, on the contrary, 
that the system of bringing up children to slavish obedience, 
even at the earliest age, with no reason given by those who 
exact it, is wrong and checks the development of a child’s 
mind. Besides, any change, such as suddenly becoming open 
and explanatory to a child who has never been so treated 
before, is very difficult to achieve, and the mother who behaves 
as a tyrant to her one-year-old child is not likely to give rein 
to its individuality ten years later. Why is it asserted that 
children under ten, or any particular age, cannot understand ? 
It seems to me that a certain power of reasoning comes to a 
child before it can talk. I do not wish to imply that children 
are to be trained to disobedience by constantly giving orders 
which are as constantly disobeyed without notice. Obviously 
there must be a certain amount of arbitrary interference to 
keep a small child from harm. But at all ages it is well to 
remember, as the best masters now admit even in schools, that 
“driving children may get them past a particular difficulty, but 
that leading them teaches them to get past the next difficulty by 
themselves.” And that seems to me the primary object of all 
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education. There is nothing new in all this ; but how few act 
up to it even amongst those who believe in it theoretically, and 
many still think that you can drill a child’s mind as you can 
develop a recruit’s muscles. It is now recognised by some 
students of the subject that, even on the broad lines of State 
Government, men can do but little for each other. The State 
can make it hard for men to do wrong; the State can never 
make men do right. That is a matter for personal effort which 
each man and woman must make for themselves. Onasmaller 
scale, this seems to me to apply equally to the governing of the 
nursery and schoolroom. 

My friends have often said to me: “ What can you know 
about daughters when your children were all sons?” To this 
humiliating question I can only answer by telling them that, 
strange as it may seem, I once was a girl myself. Personal 
experience throws a limelight on fact with regard to sex, and 
besides I was brought up by a mother who had unusually en- 
lightened ideas for her time. 

In the intercourse between mother and daughter it is im- 
possible to presuppose every sort of situation and guide it 
beforehand. The teaching gained by a grl’s independent 
experience is tenfold more impressive than the best deliberate 
teaching by previous advice. As Maeterlinck says—That which 
tells is what people 


learn by themselves, at their own cost ; and their mistakes form the heritage 
of the future. It serves no purpose to say to a man in his childhood or in his 
youth : “ Do not lie, do not deceive, cause no suffering.” Those precepts of 
wisdom, which are at the same time precepts of happiness, do not impress him, 
do not feed his thoughts, do not become beneficent realities until after the 
moment when life has revealed them to him as new and magnificent truths 
which no man ever suspected. 


I have lately seen a most instructive book on education 
called Talks on Psychology and Life's Ideals by William James. 
His short definition of the uses of education is so excellent that 
I quote it. “An uneducated person is one who is nonplussed 
by all but the most habitual situations. On the contrary, one 
who is educated is able practically to extricate himself from 
circumstances in which he never was placed before.” 

A mother’s desire should be to put her child on a platform 
of friendship and equality, This principle, if carried out in a 
home, sometimes arouses the criticism of outsiders. But when 
that is the case, ten to one there has been some defect in the 
training which again produces inequality, though in the reverse 
way to what is usual, and the children try to tyrannise over 
their mother. This may frequently arise from the fact that the 
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father, who probably would not for a moment stand selfishness 
or impertinence towards himself, is not sufficiently careful to 
require of his children the same deference towards their 
mother. 

No one can be for any time with young children without 
having to make up their minds what attitude they will take up 
about the habit of tale-telling. It is a point often disputed and 
of some difficulty. So many mothers and heads of houses and 
schools do not wish to know the truth, and think that life is 
simpler if they deliberately walk with shut eyes. To some of 
us it is difficult to learn that “things are what they are, and 
the consequences of them what they will be. Why then should 
we desire to be deceived ?’” Those who do wish to know the 
truth should let it be understood that a bringer of untoward 
news will not, so to speak, be massacred on the spot. Telling 
tales to show up a generally wrong state of things, or a thing 
injurious to some one else, is quite a different matter to telling 
tales from self-righteousness or in self-defence. The first is 
good, and often requires some moral courage: the second is 
merely selfish and rather despicable. Tale-bearing with very 
young children is of no value and no importance, and is gene- 
rally only the outcome of a passing fit of temper or jealousy. 
It should perhaps be discouraged, but | think it is better to avoid 
the usual: “Get away, you naughty girl, and don’t tell tales.” 
It is difficult for a child who wishes to be confidential to under- 
stand why she may repeat one thing and not another, and any 
thing is better than checking confidences between the two gene- 
rations in a way that makes a girl say to herself: “Oh! if I 
tell mother anything she only scolds me.” Sometimes the 
habit of tale-bearing comes to children merely from imitating 
their elders, as the various authorities—mother, nurse, gover- 
ness—constantly tell tales to each other about the children. 
This of course is necessary to a certain extent, so that elders 
may know what has happened and shape future treatment 
accordingly, but it should be done as seldom as possible in the 
children’s hearing. 1 think, with older children, it would lift 
the matter on to its proper footing if a mother explained that 
telling of what goes on with a view to the common good, she 
would respect, and would make no injudicious use of anything 
she is told. 

Thoughtful teachers now urge the importance of co-opera- 
tion between boys and masters, and one of these has 
written : 


There is no more necessity in the nature of things why a schoolboy, if given 
fair play, should protect and uphold cheating, lying and evil in his companions 
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than why he should help a thief to escape in Regent Street. By all means if 
the boys are thieves and the masters are police let the thieves stick to the 
thieves ; but if boys and masters are united in an earnest, kindly struggle for 
good—and all the structures of the place, and all the habits, and all the currents 
of life show this, then down with the traitors and the thieves who make them- 
selves unworthy of trust and liberty in a place framed for liberty and worthy in 
all respects of trust and allegiance. 

Now, if this be true in schools, is it not doubly true in the 
home, where freedom and absence of all fear should be 
complete ? 

It is not uncommon for the first trial between mother and 
daughter to be about what the girl may read and what she 
may not. I take a very liberal view on this subject, for asa 
rule what the elders would think harmful the girls do not 
understand, and interpret only in a way that suits their know- 
ledge and experience. For instance, the doubtful passages in 
a Bronté novel or poem of Byron’s ; these need not be ex- 
plained any more than a mother thinks of going out of her way 
to explain certain passages in the lessons read in church. To 
my mind, the underlying principles about reading should be: 
don’t force girls to read what they don’t care about ; don’t 
prevent them from reading what they do care about ; don’t 
explain when they don’t inquire; and do explain, truthfully, 
when their curiosity is aroused and they do inquire. The 
same thing applies to life. Once a child is curious about any 
of the so-called mysteries of life, that curiosity should be met 
and satisfied step by step as it comes, but not aroused 
prematurely, and children vary very much in these matters. 
With those precociously interested, there should be no putting 
off with untruths. The whole beautiful process of nature 
unfolds itself easily enough if the mother determines from the 
first never to evade an apparent difficulty by telling any kind 
of lie. The one thing to ensure is that a child gets its wanted 
information from a high-minded and intelligent source, not 
from a foolish or misleading one. 

It is sometimes difficult to find out the kind of books a girl 
likes, and it is useless to provide books that bore her. Reading 
should supply a need—feed a hunger. Till this initial step is 
attained, reading is useless and no joy. The book might 
almost as well be written in an unknown tongue. We have to 
provide the books which suit a child’s attitude of mind, and 
which may cultivate such imagination as it possesses. Many 
people think that imagination is limited to a love of poetry, 
or romance, or art. That is far from the case. It requires 
imagination to buy in summer the clothes we want in winter, 
and vice versa. It requires imagination to plant a garden, or 
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even order a dinner creditably. Everybody who is not 
mentally deficient has some imagination. It is a question of 
degree, and it can be increased or diminished according to 
training and cultivation. Without imagination, no man can be 
a good man of business, neither can a woman be a good wife 
or mother, nor can any one be a good servant or a good 
master, 

Mr. Goschen has published two of his excellent addresses in 
a little volume called The Cultivation aud Use of Imagination. 
He is very keen about his subject, and fully sets forth the im- 
portance of the part which fathers and mothers play in culti- 
vating and training their children ; also the influence of every 
one who has a library, and every one who can speak to the 
young. He says the imagination is roused even when very 
young, and this is obvious to most people; we all know how 
children can be frightened by imaginary dangers. He dwells, 
too, on the fact that the first lessons given to young children 
are often of great importance in their after lives. How 
different is this opinion of a wise and elderly man from that of 
many young parents who think they can go away and enjoy 
themselves and leave their little children to the care of 
strangers ! 

Mr. Goschen tells us that reading modern story-books may 
be undesirable, for works of fiction are constantly destitute of 
imagination, they just photograph daily life, they describe 
exactly the people we see around us every day. No doubt, 
stories of our daily lives may frequently be made to answer 
great and noble purposes. But still, as a rule, and looking 
generally to the literature for the young, he holds that what 
removes them more or less from their daily life is better than 
what reminds them of it at every step. Remember, what he 
is driving at is the cultivation of the power of representing 
things different from those amongst which we live. 

But though we may recommend to our children one sort of 
book in preference to another, yet any reading is better than 
none at all. Such miracles have been worked by reading ! 
The great Paris dressmaker, Worth, who was, of course, an 
Englishman, told the son of Bulwer Lytton the novelist that 
he considered he owed his success in life to some passages in 
Bulwer’s Night and Morning which he read when a young man 
in a London shop. And the other day, in an evening paper, I 
saw the same kind of story. A street arab with a drunken 
father had managed, in his youth, to learnto read. He hap- 
pened to see in a newspaper a speech by Playfair on technical 
education and the dignity of labour. That led him to join a 
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mechanics’ institute, and in the end he had become a man of 
substance and standing. 

In this matter of books, however, as with everything else, 
the father and mother must be constantly educating themselves 
so that they may act with deliberation and firmness. A rudder- 
less drifting, taking first one person’s opinion and then another’s, 
is the most likely to lead to shipwreck of anything I know. 
Some mothers are absolutely ruled at one time by the nurse, 
then by the governess or schoolmistress. A child of a certain 
age soon finds this out, and it diminishes the respect she has 
for her mother. 

Years run on, and the child almost alarmingly quickly 
becomes a young girl, seeking love and sympathy. If in 
earlier years she has received helpful and understanding counsel 
from her mother, she will perhaps now turn to her more than 
ever when perplexed. But something beyond advice is wanted, 
Intimacy must be mutual to exist at all; and if a mother is to 
offer living sympathy, she too must give her confidence, speak 
of her own faults, and admit her own errors and weaknesses. 
For a mother to set herself up as a perfect human being, in 
all ways to be respected and followed, is of little use. Be the 
mother ever so good, her virtues may be of a kind that do not 
appeal to her daughter, who may aspire to enter another of the 
“many mansions.” This difference of nature between mother 
and daughter often brings about what may prove to be one of 
the dangerous stiles barring a young girl’s path. I mean what 
are called girl-friendships. Men, as a rule, condemn all girl- 
friendships as they do boy-friendships. They like to shove 
people along life’s road as the police hurry up passengers who 
wish to stand in front of an interesting shop-window. And 
mothers rarely like to believe that their daughters want friends, 
Some girls, on the other hand, are determined at all costs to 
have them, It does occasionally happen that a mother is the 
friend, confidant, and contemporary in thoughts and feelings of 
her girls. But this is rare. It is well nigh impossible for mothers 
to throw off the influence of years and to see through the eyes 
of their less experienced daughters, or for the daughters to look 
at facts from the point of view of their mother, When it does 
happen it is very charming and very happy. But when this is not 
ihe case, and the mother is practically nothing in the girl’s life, 
what is to be done then? Hard as it may be to see a confidence 
given to another which we have failed as a mother to gain, it 
only makes matters worse to show resentment. 

I believe the healthiest and best preventive of anything like 
morbid friendship is allowing girls to associate naturally and 
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freely with boys. I think as a rule in England boys and girls 
see too little of each other. Intimacy between the sexes has 
many advantages, and with girls certainly stops a very unde- 
sirable form of sentiment often started for middle-aged, or even 
old, married men, This is a common, and to onlookers a very 
annoying, way of having the bloom taken off the peach. But, 
once these friendships are formed, the position is full of difficulty 
even for the most loving mother. The utmost tact and kindness 
is required on her part to prevent the girl turning against her 
and bitterly resenting any interference. This is a greater evil 
than allowing the undesirable friendship to take its course. 
Time and suffering in the nature of things end such intimacies. 

With these problems ahead, a mother must be sure that the 
physical and moral education she has given her child has not 
been too indefinite. A false delicacy, or a sham ideal that 
ignorance is innocence, often restrains a mother from teaching 
her children many things they ought to know, so providing 
them with a shield against that kind of ignorance which makes 
the fighting of life’s difficulties so much harder. 

Children should never feel: ‘Father and mother forget 
their own youth and want us to lead their lives, though they are 
old and we are young.” Ihave heard young people petulantly 
say, “I would rather die!” I expect most of us feel at the end 
of life, as a good bishop said, “ If I had my time over again I 
would try to lead more and drive less.” I know I believe more 
than ever that leading by example is one of the greatest prin- 
ciples of life and makes much self-denial worth while. But 
renunciation is of two kinds. One consists of giving up things 
for the sake of giving them up, because you think it is wrong 
to enjoy them. That is asceticism, and to my mind a mistaken 
renunciation and useless. The other kind is giving up a thing 
you like for the sake of something you like better, and that is 
the true renunciation ; not really, in one sense, renunciation at 
all, though it looks like it to the people who see what you give 
up and do not see what you gain. 

One form of self-denial, which will seem an obvious duty to 
many mothers as her children become older, is giving up her 
own friends as much as possible, for some years at any rate. 
There is generally neither time nor room for the daughter’s 
friends and the mother’s too. All the interests at that time of 
life are so different, and if the mother is not free to lead her 
daughter’s life it throws the girl prematurely on amusements 
and occupations outside the home. 

The older the girls grow, the more essential is liberty in the 
home. There should be no singing like caged birds in apparent 
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contentment, but real liberty to think and act as they like. It 
seems inconceivable in these days, but I am told there are still 
mothers who do not allow daughters, well past their youth, to 
receive letters even from members of their family unless they 
are shown to the mother ; and for the sake of peace at home, 
the daughters do not rebel. 

The position and influence of women has much changed 
since the days when Mill wrote The Su3jection of Women, but 
there is room for still more improvement, and I should like the 


training of women to be the same as Huxley recommends for 
his own sex : 


That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is capable of ; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of 
the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience. 


I cannot conclude without some allusion to that which ends 
a girl’s career. I mean, of course, marriage. The autumn 
newspapers have been assuring us that marriage is becoming 
more and more impossible, and the correspondents put the 


blame first on one sex, then onthe other. Selfishness and love 
of pleasure do playa considerable part, no doubt, in the fear 
the young have of an improvident marriage. But, in the 
present day, 1 think a greater understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of life has a good deal to say in the matter. There is 
no doubt that fifty years ago, and earlier, love and romance 
influenced the lives of the young more than they do now. In 
those days parents and guardians were wise to preach caution, 
and to reiterate the old saying that if poverty comes in at the 
door love will fly out of the window. But this is only a half 
truth, for beginning life on small means often binds two people 
together quite as much as it is supposed to divide them. I 
think parents and friends might now more often urge the other 
side of the question, and impress on girls how desirable marriage 
is for a woman before she is thirty. Even if the marriage 
offered does not reach her ideal, she will probably find great 
happiness with the man who wishes to marry her. Itisa 
matter in which the judgment of affectionate relatives and 
friends often gives considerable assurance and encouragement 
to the modern girl who stands on the brink and yet fears to 
take the plunge. All men and all girls have faults. For mar- 
riage it seems especially necessary to choose the individual 
whose faults are those you could most easily forgive in the 
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past and are most hopeful of being able to cure in the 
future. 

But we have to admit that many girls do not marry, either 
from want of means or want of opportunity. The responsi- 
bility lies heavily on the parents of either leaving the girls 
enough to live upon or seeing that they are brought up and 
trained to some profession or trade by which they can earn 
their livelihood, Certainly as much ought to be spent on a 
girl’s education as on a boy’s, There are two things which, 
as a rule, fathers hate giving to their daughters—money and 
independence, And yet no young woman can enter the ranks 
of the bread-winners without at least one of these, and, in the 
well-to-do classes, generally both. Training for any decent 
profession is expensive, and going to live away from home 
probably costs more than sharing the family life, though this 
need not necessarily be so if the girl practises a strict economy. 
Parents generally object to any change of this kind in the 
general framework of family life. Few will face it, especially 
as money sunk in a girl goes out of the family if she marries. 
This ought not to be considered, but it often is. Sons may 
leave home, have allowances, and perfect liberty to come and 
go; but if a daughter in a certain class leaves her home and 
ceases to minister to her mother for anything except marriage, 
she is thought very selfish indeed. A daughter, of course, is no 
more justified in behaving dad/y to her parents than is a son, 
and she owes the same debt of gratitude for all that has been 
done for her as does a child of the other sex. I think pro- 
fessional life for women ought no more to destroy the affec- 
tionate relations between mother and daughter than it does 
in the working classes, who often send half of their earnings 
home. 

But the money is not the greatest difficulty. Many would 
provide that who could not bear the idea of a girl going forth 
alone at the age of twenty or twenty-one, and that is putting 
it at the latest. Professions for educated women are limited, 
and it is difficult to let our daughters go into a line of life which 
we should think derogatory to our sons. It is all very well to 
be superior to snobbish ideas, but everybody has some ambi- 
tions, and one of the most natural and harmless in parents is 
that they should try and keep their children in the class of life 
in which they were born. The parents who feel this strongly, 
however, should face the alternative, The mother who says, 
“T wouldn't have my girl do this or that” must consider 
whether she would like her daughter to be in future a penniless 
spinster, dependent on other people’s charity and acutely sensi- 
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tive both of this and of her poverty. Is it not better to make 
sacrifices both of money and prestige while the parents are still 
alive to help her ? 

Admitting that parents are willing to give a fair share of the 
family fortunes to their daughters, there are still some inci- 
dental problems connected with money about which many 
complications and prejudices have yet to be overcome. When 
I refer to money, I do not necessarily mean wealth. The 
stimulant and advantages of poverty are often considerable, 
and the training of character in the young may be much 
facilitated by small means and the self-denial imposed by 
circumstances. But few of us acknowledge this, and fewer 
still can say with the Danish poet Drachmann :—“]I thank 
thee, my father, thou wert not a wealthy man.” So far as 
my present argument goes, the point is not poverty or riches, 
but the ethics of money, no matter how much or how little 
there may be. Money—how it is made, the way it is spent, 
and the way it is saved—will always be a great test of character, 
both in public and private life. 

There is no liberty in a home where that most humiliating of 
all tyrannies, the money tyranny, is practised, and it is made 
tenfold worse by secrecy. Children are like other people, they 
find it hateful not to be told things. If we know the truth we 
can endure : surprises and shocks, they undo us. Not, perhaps, 
at the time, but long after they bear their bitter fruit. I con- 
sider that the father who lives in luxury in spite of debts and 
conceals this fact from his children is quite as much to blame 
as the son who spends money behind the father’s back, hoping 
to rob his sisters and pay his debts. Some men carry secrecy 
to such a point that their money affairs are as much hid from 
their wives as from their children. Secrecy in money matters 
seems always to have been accepted as a justifiable moral 
attitude amongst men. This is a custom so deeply rooted in 
civilised life that I feel it is too sanguine to hope for any rapid 
change. But, eventually, changes do come, and we are justified 
in applying to this question the words Voltaire wrote in his last 
letter to the great Frederick : “ It is then true, Sire, that in the 
end men will be enlightened, and those who believe it pays to 
blind them will not always be victorious.” He was speaking, 
of course, in a larger sense than the one in which I now apply 
his words to money matters in family life. 

To bring this down to a practical point, we have only to 
face the problem of wills. It would be utopian to expect all 
men to confide to their families the facts of their wills, of which 
many men must be very much ashamed, But if the kind, good, 
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sensible parents would give the question more consideration 
and more frequently realise the advantages of openness, the 
standard of morality as regards money might be raised to the 
advantage of everybody. 

The fair distribution of money is also a thing on which the 
best and most sensible men differ materially, and certainly a 
father and mother, while their children are still young, should 
make up their minds as to what is the proper apportioning of 
their possessions. What appears most obviously fair is to 
divide ail equally amongst the children: but this is not always 
so. With very moderate fortunes, I think the money ought to 
go to the daughters if they have not been trained to earn their 
living: the sons can best shift for themselves. In _ better 
circumstances, to divide equally between sons and daughters 
does seem to me fair. For exceptional people who are very 
rich is it not better to leave a competency to the daughters and 
a larger sum to the sons, who could then marry according to 
their station or go into professions which are impossible for 
poorer men ? 

In talking of money, I have naturally referred to it in con- 
nection with fathers. But when women are placed in the 
responsible position of heads of families, their actions are too 
frequently guided by the example of men. This is one more 
proof of what I have always felt, that the varying characteristics 
of men and women are due much more to circumstances than 
to sex. In this way, women often are timid of acting up to 
their consciences, and thereby miss an opportunity of helping 
to reform customs. We live on from day to day, imbedded in 
the traditions of an old country, many of us disliking to do 
anything but what our fathers did before us. As parents often 
learn from their children, so we may learn from the thinkers of 
younger nations, and, as my last words, I would recall to you 
Emerson’s noble opinions on this subject. He says in one of 
his essays: “ What is man born for but to be a Reformer, a 
Re-maker of what man has made; a denouncer of lies, a re- 
storer of truth and good, imitating that great Nature which 
embosoms us all,and which sleeps no moment on an old past, 
but every hour repairs herself, yielding us every morning a 
new day, and with every pulsation a new life?” 


MARIA THERESA EARLE, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, November 15, 1904. 


SOMETIMES the expected happens, even in American politics, of 
all things human the most unstable and most uncertain. The 
election of Mr. Roosevelt was a surprise to no one, except 
those few persons whose partisanship blinded their perception, 
or those whose duty made them delude themselves with the 
hope that they were deluding others. The result was not a 
surprise, Mr. Parker’s defeat was no surprise ; but the manner 
in which it was accomplished was one of the most amazing 
things in American politics, certainly in our day and genera- 
tion. That the “doubtful States” were a mirage existing only 
in the imagination of apprehensive politicians ; that Parker polled 
a smaller electoral vote than Bryan on the two occasions when 
he was the Democratic candidate ; that the stronghold of Demo- 
cracy, the City of New York, gave Parker but a beggarly 
30,000 majority when it was relied upon for five times as much ; 
and one of the most careful papers in the country, a paper 
famous for its political calculations, announced three days before 
the election that the canvass made by its political mathemati- 
cians insured Mr. Parker the State by a majority of 180,000; 
that that Gibraltar of Democracy, the Solid South, the South 
lashed to the pitch of fury because Mr. Roosevelt dared to treat 
Booker Washington as an equal, is no longer “ solid,” and a 
mighty gap has been made in its walls—these are some of the 
surprises of this election, and give much food for thought and 
speculation as to the future of parties in the United States four 
years hence. 

What, in a word, is the meaning of this election, this stupen- 
dous triumph for Theodore Roosevelt ? and no man ever won 
greater personal victory. 

Two reasons, I think, may be assigned. 

First, the personal popularity of Mr. Roosevelt ; his hold 
upon the masses, the way in which he has appealed to the 
popular imagination. 
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Second, the Democratic party, as at present constituted, has 
lost its raison d’étre. A party to live, a party to be a pulsing 
reality, and not merely a name and a historical reminiscence, 
must satisfy the demands of itssupporters. This the Democratic 
party of to-day does not do. 


That the victory of a week ago was personal rather than a 
party triumph is told by even a superficial analysis of the 
election returns. Mr. Roosevelt carried his party to victory, 
his party contributed nothing to his success. One or two 
examples will suffice. Mr. Roosevelt’s majority in New York 
was nearly 200,000; Mr. Higgins, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, was elected by a majority of about 80,000. Had 
the election been close, had Mr. Roosevelt carried the State by 
50,000 instead of four times as much, Mr. Higgins would 
undoubtedly have been defeated, as it was the momentum of 
the Roosevelt wave that swept Higgins in. In Michigan Mr. 
Roosevelt’s majority was 125,000, but the Republican candi- 
date for Governor pulled through with a narrow margin of 
25,000. Mr Roosevelt carried the State of Massachusetts, one 
of the “sure” Republican States, and so conceded by both 
parties, by 80,000 majority, and yet the Republican candidate 
for Governor was defeated by 25,000. I have carefully 
examined the returns, and I have been unable to discover the 
slightest evidence that Mr. Roosevelt was in any State weaker 
than his party ; I have already shown that in several States it 
was Mr. Roosevelt who saved the party from disaster. 

Wherein lies Theodore Roosevelt’s great strength, wherein 
is he different from other men who have occupied high political 
station in America and made the chair of the magistracy famous ? 
The difference between Mr. Roosevelt and most of his prede- 
cessors is the difference that comes from temperament, from 
training, from association, which explains something, but not 
all, Even the brain of a man of very small parts is a delicate 
and complicated piece of mechanism not to be lightly pulled to 
pieces, and yet easier taken apart than it is to know exactly the 
function of each minute cell and convolution; much more 
difficult, then, is it to subject to the microscope of analysis the 
motives that move a man whose depths are not easily plumbed. 
A great man has either a nature so simple that it can be read 
as easily as the pebbles on the bed of a translucent stream can 
be seen, or a nature so complex that its depths can only be 
ascertained by sounding ; a man whose wealth of ingenuity 
and breadth of vision often make him appear contradictory and 
uncertain of himself. Mr. Roosevelt combines the characteris- 
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tics of both the simple and the complex nature. His frankness 
is almost boyish ; it is one of his most engaging qualities. As 
an illustration, more than a year ago, when the question of the 
Republican nomination was being discussed by the newspapers 
and the politicians, Mr. Roosevelt did not hesitate candidly to 
say that he hoped to be nominated. Of course he did, of 
course every man would; but not every man would have been 
so honest and outspoken. Most American politicians would 
have affected the coyness of a girl longing to be asked and yet 
restrained by maidenly modesty from giving an ardent but 
bashful swain the least encouragement. Every people have 
their own customs, The American people have been taught 
to believe that no man should seek the Presidency, that the 
Presidency must come unsought; not, of course, that they 
really believed it, but it was one of the minor affectations that 
they liked to cherish. Mr. Roosevelt simply defied precedent ; 
but Mr. Roosevelt has been a ruthless defier of precedent all 
his life. 

Here now comes an interesting question, and one that shall 
remain as much an enigma at the end as at the beginning. 
Does Mr. Roosevelt do the things that would be fatal to other 
men because he is more honest than other men, or more 
courageous, or possessed of more political skill, or because he 
is endowed with the intuition of genius? Ask four men who 
know him well, and each one will give a different answer, 
which shows he is at least quadrilateral, and possesses the four 
great elements that make character ; ask a fifth man who knows 
him equally well, and he will say that it is because he has all 
the four qualities and knows how and when to use them. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been called the best politician in the 
United States, using the term not in the sordid sense of a petty 
boss or a trafficker in votes for selfish ends, but as describing a 
political chief of staff, as one with vision broad enough to plan 
a campaign whose ¢errain is a continent, where fifteen million 
men are engaged in combat. And in that sense the compli- 
ment is deserved ; for Mr. Roosevelt has imagination—a price- 
less boon-—an imagination that makes him understand the 
masses and be by them understood. He has courage—that no 
man denies—and the natural impulse to do the right. Illus- 
trative of this was the passionate reply he made to Mr. Parker 
on the Saturday preceding election, Mr. Parker had, in effect, 
charged Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cortelyou, the chairman of the 
National Committee, with blackmailing the great trusts for 
campaign contributions. Mr. Cortelyou refused to make any 
reply, and Republicans feared that his silence would be accepted 
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as a confession of guilt. Mr. Roosevelt consulted with some of 
his advisers as to ‘the wisdom of making a denial. They 
counselled against it. It was undignified and unnecessary, 
they said. He was sure of his election, it was folly to take 
any risks, and there was always danger when one followed an 
adversary’s lead. But the President said the charge was untrue, 
he resented the aspersion on his honour, and felt that his action 
could not be misconstrued. His advisers sympathised with 
him, but still thought it was wiser to boil within than to boil 
over and perhaps put the fat in the fire. Now, when a man of 
courage with an impulse to do right is accused of crime, and 
knows he is innocent, his one thought is to cram the slander 
down the accuser’s throat and not be over gentle in the doing 
of it, and most men approve. This Mr. Roosevelt did, and the 
country applauded. What seemed to be dangerous was the 
safest and most simple thing to do, and without doubt added 
many thousand votes to Mr. Roosevelt’s total. The belief of 
the country in his honesty and fearlessness, a conviction that 
he will lead his party but refuse to be led by it, his promise to 
see that every one has a “square deal,” to use his own charac- 
teristic phrase, his self-dedicationto fight monopoly, to curb the 
trusts, to make the laws respected,—these things explain why 
the people rallied to him and why he is to-day the popular idol. 

The explanation of the Democratic rout is in one respect 
more simple, and in others even more involved. The Demo- 
cratic party has been to America what the Conservative party 
has been to England, a party of respectability ; in fact, it has 
been so much a party of tradition that of recent years it has 
suffered under the stigma of having sought inspiration in the 
tombs of its ancestors instead of keeping pace with the progress 
of the living. In the year of the déddcle in American politics, 
in 1896, it ceased to be a party of Conservatism and became 
the party of Radicalism. Mr, Bryan’s free silver propaganda, 
his advocacy of an income tax (strange as that sounds to 
English ears), his attack on the Supreme Court, and his de- 
nunciation of the use of the writ of injunction were all planks 
in a Radical platform to cater for the Radical vote. The 
Democratic party was rent asunder. The Conservative Demo- 
crats suppoited Mr. McKinley, the Radical Democrats ranged 
themselves under Mr. Bryan’s banner. The same thing hap- 
pened four years later, There was only one place for the 
Conservatives, and that was in the Republican party. Radicals 
must perforce follow Mr. Bryan. This year it seemed as 
if the Democrats had recovered their reason. They were 
anxious to win. Even the men who had with almost religious 
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fervour enrolled themselves in the Bryan ranks were now 
willing to try another leader. The cry went up for a “safe 
and sane” Democracy, Parker was nominated to satisfy that 
demand, and the renaissance of the party was accomplished, or 
at least it was fondly imagined. 

In the August number of this Review I pointed out the 
cowardice and timidity of the Parker managers at St. Louis in 
surrendering to the Bryan or Radical wing of the party in 
refusing to make a declaration in the platform regarding the 
gold standard, and expressed the opinion that it was an omis- 
sion that would cost the party dear. It was an attempt to 
carry water on both shoulders—to hold the gold men, the 
Conservatives of the East, and not to alienate the support of 
the silver men, the Radicals of the West and South. It wasa 
feat in political jugglery that has never yet been successfully 
accomplished. Mr. Bryan fought to the last against Mr. Parker’s 
nomination, he went down to defeat defiant and yielding 
nothing, but once defeated he acquiesced in the choice of the 
convention and pledged his loyal support. He gave it. He 
has worked with loyal devotion for Mr. Parker’s election, he 
comes out of the fight a man of more commanding figure than 
ever ; but although he could give his own support he could not 
control that of his followers. 

It is not possible, of course, to make an analysis of the 
ballots. It is impossible to tell how many Democrats or 
Radicals voted for Mr. Roosevelt, and yet it is obvious that 
Mr. Roosevelt was the pole of attraction for two repellent 
elements ; that Conservative Democrats voted for him with no 
greater enthusiasm than did Radical Bryanites. In no other 
way can Mr. Roosevelt’s phenomenal popular majority be ex- 
plained. It is twice that given to Mr. McKinley, and Mr. 
McKinley we know was elected as much by Democratic votes 
as Republican. 

It is easy enough to understand why Conservatives under 
whatever name voted for Mr. Roosevelt, it may not be so 
apparent at first glance why the Radicals should have done so. 
These were influenced by two considerations, Mr. Roosevelt 
appealed to them as more of a Democrat—a Radical even 
from their point of view—than the so-called Democratic candi- 
date who was sent out in the world tagged Conservative. He 
was too anzmic, too cautious, too hesitating to suit them. 
His rival was virile, positive, aggressive : a man who had done 
things, even smashed things when things needed to be smashed, 
while Parker had done nothing. And another reason to influ- 
ence the Radicals was that they have lost none of their devotion 
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for Mr. Bryan. They wanted to see Bryan once again their 
leader, and when he was stripped of leadership, when over his 
head was set a man whom they believed to be merely the 
puppet of men who stood for all that they detested, they 


determined to be revenged. The easiest way to obtain revenge 
was to vote for Roosevelt. 


The result of the election is to throw the Democratic party, 
or that portion of it that has not become merged into the 
Republican party, once more into the arms of Mr, Bryan. 
That cannot be doubted. The Democrats have met with three 
successive defeats, and of the three the last is the most stag- 
gering. Twice they attempted victory with a Radical candidate, 
and hoped to retain the Conservatives ; this time they made the 
fight with a Conservative candidate, and expected that the 
Radicals would not desert them. That experiment has ended 
in a party so thoroughly demoralised and shattered, so riven 
and scarred, that it has ceased to be a party except in name, 
It is impossible to fuse elements that are antagonistic. 
Radicalism and Conservatism may go into the same crucible, 
but even under the most intense heat of party passion they will 
still remain unfused. The Democratic party will recover 
from its blow, not as the Democratic party of old, but as a 
Radical party of which Mr. Bryan, if he lives, will be the leader. 

“The Democratic party,” said Mr. Parker in an address to 
his adherents two days after election, “has a great mission to 
perform. Before long the people will realise that the tariff- 
fed trusts and illegal combinations are absorbing the wealth of 
the nation.” On the same day Mr. Bryan issued an address, 
in the course of which he said : 


Neither can the defeat be charged to emphatic condemnation of the trusts, 
for the trusts were not assailed as vigorously this year as they were four years 
ago. It is evident that the campaign did not turn upon the question of 
imperialism, and it is not fair to consider the result as a personal victory for 
the President, although his administration was the subject of criticism. 

The result was due to the fact that the Democratic party attempted to be 
Conservative in the presence of conditions which demand Radical remedies. 
It sounded a partial retreat, when it should have ordered a charge all along the 
line. The Republican party occupies the Conservative position—that is, it 
defends those who having secured unfair advantage through class legislation, 
insists that they shall not be disturbed, no matter how oppressive their exac- 
tions may become. 

The Democratic party cannot hope to compete successfully with the 
Republican party for this support: To win the support of the plutocratic 
element of the country the party would have to become more plutocratic 
than the Republican party, and it could not do this without losing several 
times as many votes as that course would win. 
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The Democratic party has nothing to gain by catering to organised wealth. 
It must not only do without such support, but it can strengthen itself by inviting 
the open and emphatic opposition of these elements. 

The campaign just closed shows that it is as inexpedient from the standpoint 
of policy as it is wrong from the standpoint of principle to attempt any con- 
ciliation of the industrial and financial despots who are gradually getting 
control of all the avenues of wealth. The Democratic party, if it hopes to win 
success, must take the side of the plain common people. 


Mr. Bryan renews his adherence to the platform on which 
he was first nominated. He insists that the party must oppose 
the tariff, demand an income-tax, and maintain its position in 
favour of bimetalism, but he is shrewd enough to add, “ this 
(bimetalism) cannot be made the controlling issue of the 
campaign upon which we are entering.” 

The New York /curnal, whose proprietor, Mr. Hearst, com- 
peted with Mr. Bryan for the votes of the Radical delegates to 
the St. Louis Convention, finds that Mr. Parker owes his defeat 
to his failure to inspire “the earnest, the genuinely Democratic, 
elements of his own party with confidence.” They did not 
feel that in voting for him they would be voting for Democratic 
principles. And he did not attract Republicans, who are tired 
of the reign of special interests, and are ready to come over to 
Democracy when the Democracy has the courage to be 
Democratic. Judge Parker lost because the real Democracy 
refused to accept him as a Democrat. Henceforth veal 
Democrats will manage the Democratic party and shape its 
policies. 

The New York World, one of the staunchest of Democratic 
newspapers, but the representative of Conservative rather than 
Radical Democracy, frankly admits that the party is at the 
parting of the ways, and says: 


Under the discouragement of another overwhelming defeat it will either 
yield to the Socialistic, Populistic, demagogic elements and disappear, or it 
will become wholly true to its traditional principles and go forward to new 
triumphs. 

If the party surrenders to the extreme Radicals, whose secret opposition has 
helped to overwhelm the national ticket, it will cease to be a Democratic 
party even in name. There can be no doubt as to the purpose of the 
extremists. They accept the defeat of Judge Parker with undisguised satisfac- 
tion. They are already laying their plans to recapture the party organisation. 
They are insisting that the conservative elements have had their opportunity 
and have failed utterly. Mr. Bryan declares specifically that ‘“‘ Conservatism ” 
defeated Judge Parker. 

The gravest danger of the hour is that the Democratic party will cease to 
be Democratic and return to its worship of the strange gods of Populism and 
Socialism ; that it will abandon the creed of Jefferson for the creed of Watson 
and Debs. 
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But it must be obvious, as the Springfield Republican remarks, 
“beyond all is the unquestioned fact that there is not room 
enough in the country for two parties appealing to the same 
quality of Conservatism.” There is no necessity for the same 
quality of Conservatism under two brands. The Conservative 
Democratic party will simply be an annex to the Republican 
party, and compelled by force of circumstances to vote for and 
support Republican candidates and Republican policies; the 
Radical Democratic party, under whatever name it may sail, 
will have at least a reason for its existence, and be a genuine 
party of opposition. 

Here also is food for reflection. The Socialists nominated 
as their presidential candidate Eugene Debs, a former loco- 
motive stoker, later the president of the American Railway 
Union, who, as the manager of a great western railway strike, 
was charged with violating an injunction, and sent to prison for 
six months for contempt of court ; and it was the Debs case 
that made the Democratic platform of 1896 denounce the 
practice of “government by injunction.” Nobody paid any 
attention to Debs this year, because his candidacy meant 
nothing, but the secretary of the Socialist party announces 
that Debs polled 600,000 votes ; insignificant, of course, as 
compared with the vote of Mr. Roosevelt, but intensely signi- 
ficant when compared with the vote Mr. Debs received four 
years ago, when he was also the candidate of the Socialists. 
Then his total vote was only 87,769; this year the single 
State of Illinois gives him more than 100,000 votes. In 
Winconsin he received about 50,000 votes, and these figures 
are almost sensational when compared with the 524 votes he 
polled in the same State four years ago. Almost equally 
astonishing are the returns from other States. Oregon four 
years ago gave him 1466 votes, this year 22,000 ; Nebraska a 
fraction over 4000, compared with 823 four years ago; in 
Indiana his vote jumped from 2000 to 12,0003; in South 
Dakota from 176 to about 7000; and in the East he also 
gained heavily. Every man who voted for Debs knew that he was 
throwiag his vote away, but he did so on principle. That 
600,000 men should do so, refusing to vote either for Roosevelt 
or Parker, is at least suggestive. 


To refer once more, and for the last time, to the campaign 
it is interesting to note that it was a campaign waged entirely 
without plan on the part of the Democrats and with no really 
defined issues. Mr. Parker attempted to make the Philippines an 
issue, he wasted much valuable time in dilating upon the wrongs 
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of the natives, but the American people would have none of it, 
and refused to be aroused by the horrors the Democratic can- 
didate loved to revel in. An attempt was made to force the 
tariff as an issue, but it met no response. If the election proves 
one thing besides the strength of Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity it 
is that the American people see no virtue in free trade. They 
may be, in fact I believe they are, ready to revise and readjust 
a tariff notoriously unscientific and unnecessarily high in places, 
but that revision they prefer to entrust to the friends of Protec- 
tion and not its enemies. Having failed on both the Philippines 
and the tariff the Democrats next attempted to make Mr. 
Roosevelt’s temperament, his defiance of the constitution 
and the law, and his view point of /'état cest moi the issue, and 
found they were simply playing his hand. It was a blundering, 
floundering campaign. 

It is more interesting however, to turn to the future. The 
next four years will be years of extreme interest in the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt on the fourth of next March will begin 
his term as President under more favourable circumstances than 
any of his predecessors. He has as one of the most precious 
assets youth and perfect bodily health ; he will have had nearly 
four years cf experience; he says, and the country believes 
him, that he will take up the reins of Government absolutely 
unpledged to a single individual ; he can make appointments 
and execute his policy without being embarrassed by having to 
redeem ante election pledges, the curse of nearly all his pre- 
decessors. And he has announced that under no circumstances 
will he be a candidate for re-election. Every President 
naturally seeks the vindication that comes from the endorsement 
of a second term; and every President, no matter how honest 
and courageous, must be to a certain degree unconsciously 
influenced by the dread that his actions may not be popular 
and therefore defeat his renomination. Mr. Roosevelt need 
have no such fear. He has to cater neither to politicians nor 
public ; there is for him no hope of further reward or fear of 
consequences. It is an opportunity such as has come to few 
other American Presidents. 

The policy of the second Roosevelt Administration, I think 
I am correct in saying, will not differ materially from the first. 
The past eight years have been among the most momentous in 
the history of the country. The traditions of more than a 
century—that century in which the United States emerged 
from its swaddling clothes, became a youth with all the generous 
follies and ideals of youth, passed into its mature manhood and 
earned the respect of the world for its strength and sagacity— 
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have been rudely shattered. It was a great experiment that on 
which the United States, impelled by the irresistible force of 
circumstances, involuntarily, and almost against its will, 
embarked, It had no experience in colonisation, its form of 
government was believed to make it impossible for it to possess 
over-sea colonies, its system of government hampered a partici- 
pation in foreign politics; and from the vortex of foreign 
politics the United States couid not hope to escape once it 
extended its dominion over alien peoples. No wonder men 
had doubts, no wonder they read the future with apprehension, 
and regretted that the past, with its policy so simple and so 
effective, under which the country had become rich and 
powerful, had given place to a policy that was an experiment 
fraught with danger, Dangers there may have been, dangers 
there undoubtedly were ; but those dangers were met with 
courage and prudence, and have long ceased to be dangerous. 

The policy of eight years has been sanctioned by the Ame- 
rican people, and has become an institution. There are to be 
four years more of the same policy. “ Imperialism,” the spectre 
held up before the country by Mr. Bryan twice and Mr. Parker 
this year, is a bogey that affrights no one, not even babes. The 
“ big stick,” a powerful navy, militarism, a general swaggering 
around trying to find trouble—these were supposed to be the 
inevitable sequences of the new policy, but to-day they excite 
ridicule rather than apprehension. The United’ States is a 
nation, with all the rights and privileges and obligations per- 
taining to national existence. The American people are 
prepared to enjoy their privileges and face their obligations in 
no craven spirit. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows that, no matter how great may be the 
latent strength of a nation, it cannot command respect unless 
that strength is crystallised into form ready to be used when 
needed ; in other words, that the national fiat rests on the force 
that can be called into being to execute its mandate. That is 
one of the doctrines of the new faith, a doctrine the country has 
accepted. Mr. Roosevelt believes in a powerful navy always 
maintained in the highest state of efficiency. This is the so- 
called “big stick” of the campaign that the Democrats 
believed would drive the Conservatives to the support of Parker. 
Mr. Roosevelt has said that a powerful navy is not a provocative 
of war. but is rather a guarantee of peace. He is a student of 
history. The teachings of Mahan and the example of England 
have taught him the importance of sea power. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt finally relinquishes the sceptre of power 
in 1909 the United States will have a navy second only to that 
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of Great Britain, and it is not improbable that it will be its equal 
if not its superior. It will not equal it in the number of vessels 
nominally carried on the navy list, but it will run it close even 
if it does not surpass it in battleships of the heaviest tonnage 
and ordnance and of the latest construction. Four years hence 
the United States will have a great homogeneous battleship fleet, 
not a vessel of which will be more than ten years old. A few 
years ago the most ardent advocate of the navy considered that 
the United States should not aspire to rank higher than fifth in 
the world’s naval strength; now Mr. Morton, the Secretary of 
the Navy, ina speech made a few days before the election, 
reflecting the President and speaking with his approval, said, 
“It is not necessary for us to have as large a navy as England, 
but I stand solidly for a navy second to that of England.” No 
politician on the eve of an election would dare to make that 
statement unless he believed it would meet with the approval of 
the country. Mr. Bryan says that the party, that is, his wing 
of the party, must continue to protest againsta large navy, and 
in making this protest he is consistent, but in this as in other 
things he is in a hopeless minority in this year of grace, The 
mood of the majority is for a great navy, a navy that will make 
the voice of the United States heard with respect, and that 
majority, speaking through its representatives in Congress, will 
grant supplies with a lavish hand. 

The foreign policy of the United States, since it divorced 
itself from hampering tradition, has been consistent and 
moderate. Mr. John Hay, to whose commanding genius the 
United States owes its present unique position in the councils 
of nations, “ that great statesman,” as the Marquis of Lansdowne 
so felicitously termed him in his Guildhall speech, is a lover of 
peace. ‘War is the most futile and ferocious of human 
follies,” the Foreign Secretary quoted from Mr. Hay, and the 
quotation is the keynote to his character. Mr. Hay’s policy 
has never been one of aggrandisement ; he has never sought to 
crush the weak ; he has a horror of war ; yet he has been firm, 
far-seeing and resolute in adhering to his course. Germany, 
despite princely visits and presents of statues, may see the 
Monroe Doctrine writ large in the Caribbean Sea and ponder 
well the twenty-five battleships built and building; Russia, 
despite a now much discredited myth of a phantom fleet 
despatched on a phantom errand, may know that the rights of 
American commerce are to be respected in Manchuria as in all 
other parts of the Chinese Empire ; Turkey may know the 
strong claw of the American eagle stretches out to protect the 
American missionary even in the heart of the Turkish Empire, 
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Every well-wisher of America, every man who knows that 
America is as yet a giant only dimly conscious of its powers, 
who has vision enough to see that the centre of the world’s 
gravity is shifting from Europe to the Western continent, who 
can look forward with calm confidence to the day when America 
will be the greatest of all Powers, must hope that Mr. Roosevelt 
will make use of the opportunities that are now his to efface the 
two greatest blots on the name of America. The arrogant 
domination of wealth and the corrupt influence of capital, and 
the treatment of the negro by the whites of the South, are two 
of the mightiest social problems confronting the United States, 
which must be settled, and righteously settled, or they will sow 
Jestruction. It is a task to make the boldest quail. Mr. 
Roosevelt, if he means to consecrate himself to this work—and 
there have been intimations that he is fired by the lofty purpose 
to establish a modus vivendi between whites and blacks in the 
South and to teach capital that it has rights, but not special 
privileges—must be prepared to labour more strenuously than 
Hercules laboured. 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt, who has always been conspicuously a 
favoured child of fortune, has again the good fortune to essay 
a task for which the time is peculiarly ripe. ‘‘ The solid 
South” is no longer “solid”; the impotent Republican 
minority has been given strength; the South, that raved in 
frenzy against Roosevelt only yesterday, to-day has almost a 
liking for him. By the exercise of tact, firmness and concilia- 
tion the South may come to be brought to realise that for its 
own advantage the relations between whites and blacks must 
be those that exist between Englishmen and natives in India. 

Capital is timid as well as sagacious. Capital must see the 
spectre of Radicalism looming athwart the politico-social 
horizon, and although entrenched in power it may scorn its 
foes, it cannot fail to realise that the longer the day of reckoning 
is deferred the heavier will be the debt exacted, and some day 
there must be a settlement. Monopolistic control of capital, 
the prey for which the knives of Radicalism are being whetted, 
can hold in check or give greater impetus to the cause it fears, 
than a dozen zealots inspired to preach the gospel. One 
wonders if capital in America is wise enough to see, and seeing 
know, and knowing act, or whether it will close its eyes in 
insolent disdain and perish a victim of its own insensate folly. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF PHYSICAL 
DEGENERATION 


THE interesting article by Sir Lauder Brunton in the November 
NATIONAL REVIEW on the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement reminds one of the very large 
amount of thought which is to-day being given to these sub- 
jects ; and while one cannot but agree with the main object of 
the League—Physical Improvement—and with all that Sir 
Lauder Brunton so ably urges in its favour, I cannot but feel, 
as one of those who gave evidence before the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Physical Degeneration, that unless one of 
the most important causes of the low condition of certain 
classes is better understood, and unless special attention is 
directed to this subject in the efforts of the proposed League, 
only very little will be accomplished. A great deal is said 
under the heading “Objects of the League” about physical 
exercises, but little or nothing about that on which physical 
power depends—the food of the people. Something is indeed 
said about supplying nutritious food in place of alcohol, but as 
wrong food is practically the underlying cause of all alcoholism, 
this obviously does not go far enough. With reference to the 
objects of the League it is also said, “It is obvious that as the 
causes of physical imperfection are so numerous and act upon 
such numbers of people and over such a wide area,” &c. To 
my mind this is an incorrect statement, there is but one great 
cause, viz., unnatural food, and nearly all the other so-called 
causes are results of this, ¢.g., alcoholism is a result, laziness 
and stupidity are other results. On the concluding page of his 
article Sir Lauder Brunton speaks of the “ carelessness, inert- 
ness, laziness, stupidity, folly and ingratitude” of the lowest 
classes ; and here again we have to my mind but another result 
of wrong and unnatural food. Has not Shakespeare told us 
that beef is bad for the wits? Has not Byron observed that 
meat-eating makes man ferocious ? 

I venture to think that we are now nearing the days 
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when men will begin to think differently about such ques- 
tions; and since food is the basis of all physical power, 
and wrong food is at least the possible cause of many 
of our present diseases, miseries and misfortunes, people 
will, I believe, presently begin to consider how many of 
our present miseries may possibly be removed in the future by 
natural and proper food—* To the solid ground of Nature trusts 
the mind that builds for aye.” If our own and some neigh- 
bouring nations are to have a future that is worth speaking 
about, the time has in my opinion arrived when we must attend 
to these matters, and Nature says ina way that there is no mis- 
understanding that man is a frugivorous and not a carnivorous 
animal, There are some I know who still fondly believe that 
man is not an animal at all, but some sort of an angel; but to 
these I would say very shortly, “Look out on the world 
to-day and see if you can anything of the angel any- 
where about it?” To return then to Nature’s teaching and 
to regard man as a frugivorous animal, who has_ been 
making the terrible mistake of eating the foods which are 
right and proper only for a carnivorous animal, we have no 
difficulty in understanding that some 75 per cent. of the most 
terrible ‘ diseases” * under which we suffer, our increasing 
insanity, our increasing cancer, our debility, and our deteriora- 
tion, may be due not improbably to this neglect of Nature’s 
teaching. We can see also that this may give a very simple and 
complete explanation of the fact that all these deadly “ diseases,” 
this sorrow and suffering have been increasing by leaps and 
bounds during the last thirty years, as we have tended to take 
ever more and more meat with the other stimulants and poisons 
it has brought in its train, and have thus gone ever further and 
further along the wrong path. Personally, I should place the 
proportion of the “unfit” quite as high as any of those whose 
opinions are quoted by Sir Lauder Brunton, and indeed I but 
rarely see a really healthy face in my daily journeys through 
this vast metropolis, while disease and suffering are promi- 
nent inall directions. And what are these “ diseases ” ? Exactly 
the ones from which I have myself escaped by obeying Nature 
and ceasing to fight against her. 

One of the writers who follows Sir Lauder Brunton com- 
plains (p. 511) that on a certain occasion a rich man’s food 
“ did not choke him as it should have done,” and she inferred 
that because he did not fall dead at once the Maker of the 
Universe took no note of his greed and callousness. I venture 
to suggest that this is a misreading of the facts, for no man 
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with a proper natural circulation could have expressed such 
sentiments ; this man’s food is slowly destroying him, and 
meanwhile it has made him selfish and callous as to the feelings 
of others almost up to the verge of insanity. It is true that 
“the mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small.” We must understand to-day, not only that we are 
probably wrong in this matter of food, but that we are going 
ever further and faster in the wrong direction, and are rapidly 
getting into a position from which in the nature of things there 
can be no return. Indeed, when I look upon these effects 
and their causes, and the mental and moral blindness which 
is one of their least noticed but most disastrous results, I am 
irresistibly reminded of that terrible aphorism, “ Quem Deus 
perdere vult prius dementat.” 

This statement will, I know, be believed by practically none 
of those who are under the delusion that the “roast beef of old 
England” is the cause of her greatness. But it is believed 
to-day by a small and ever increasing number who have put 
these matters to the test in their own person, and who have 
thus found, as I did, that about 75 per cent. of their sorrows 
and sufferings were unnecessary, and the mere result of taking 
flesh food and the stimulant poisons it brings with it. It is also 
believed to-day by that as yet small band of athletes who are 
breaking record after record on a diet which at least contains 
none of the above-named staple of the nation’s greatness. 
Greatness of a kind there has been, but, as Carlyle truly said, 
“if the thing is not just thou hast not succeeded,” and it wiil 
presently be overwhelmed and obliterated in a still greater ruin. 
These questions are far too large for complete consideration in 
the available space of any single article, and my object in 
writing is simply to indicate that they are matters of urgent 
importance, and require the most careful attention of all who 
have the best interests of this and neighbouring nations at heart. 
I would merely say, therefore, in conclusion that, if anything 
is to be done for the physical improvement of our race, it will 
not be by attending to exercises and neglecting that from which 
muscle power is obtained, namely food. If alcoholism is to becon- 
quered, it can only be done by attacking its cause ; and the same 
for our ever-increasing mental, moral, and physical debility and- 
decay ; we must look and see that these things have a meaning 
and an explanation ; that their increase is the result of a change 
in the national foods which during the last thirty years has 
become so much more marked. We must look and see and 
decide once for all whether we will follow Nature or continue, 
in spite of her present whips and scorpions, to go further 
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against her teaching to inevitable destruction. The evils 
under which we suffer to-day are the practical results of simple 
causes, some of the effects of which are quite visible to the un- 
aided eye,* they are growing with each increase in the power of 
these causes, and if we are to make any headway at all against 
them, we must not be content to alter a few results, while we 
leave the real fons et origo mali unnoticed. 


ALEXANDER HAIG, M.D. 


* See my evidence previously referred to. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN WEST 
AFRICA 


THE rapidity with which events of importance have succeeded 
each other for some time has engrossed the attention of the 
general public on matters of moment, to the neglect of subjects 
of equal interest, but less apparent urgency. The very slight 
interest taken in our West African possessions is to a great 
extent due to this cause, and it has been accentuated by the 
concentration of criticism on the great personality formerly at 
at the head of the Colonial Office. By those who have no 
personal knowledge of this portion of our Empire, West Africa 
is always considered as a pestiferous region of little or no value 
from a commercial point of view, and principally of use as a 
dumping ground for ne’er-do-weels of every kind, the great 
majority of whom, once landed on the coast, can be confidently 
considered as safely disposed of and unlikely to trouble their 
relations in the future. Common as this idea is, like most popular 
prejudices, it is entirely erroneous. At the present time West 
Africa is a source of great commercial wealth, and its latent 
possibilities are absolutely incalculable. Neither is the climate 
anything like as deadly as is popularly supposed, and with 
reasonable sanitary precautions there is no reason why the 
medical statistics should not be materially improved. Until, 
however, the British public can be persuaded to take an intelli- 
gent interest in what is beyond doubt their most valuable 
“undeveloped estate,” West Africa will remain a blot upon our 
colonial system, and the happy hunting-ground of administrative 
inefficiency. It is idle to pretend that competent observers, 
either in those parts or at home, consider these colonies in a 
satisfactory condition, and our object is to indicate the points 
to which objection may be taken and to suggest possible 
remedies, 

The British Possessions in West Africa consist of (1) The 
Gambia, (2) Sierra Leone, (3) The Gold Coast, (4) Lagos, and 
(5) Northern and Southern Nigeria. The last two are entirely 
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Protectorates and the others are partly Colonies and partly 
Protectorates. As a matter of fact, the differences of adminis- 
tration in the Protectorates and Colonies are rather theoretical 
than real. In the Protectorates the officer administering the 
government originates legislation, which has to be confirmed by 
the Colonial Office at home before it becomes incorporated in 
the law ; while in the so-called Colonies members of the Council 
have the right to bring forward proposals, but these never reach 
maturity unless they have the approval of the Governor. The 
Colonies, no doubt, are in a somewhat better position than the 
Protectorates, as, to some slight extent, they have the means of 
voicing public opinion denied to the latter ; but this power is 
of slight practical value. From end to end of the Coast, all 
the power rests with the head of the administration in each 
territory, who can do what he likes subject to the approval of 
the Colonial Office. 

Under these circumstances it is obviously of paramount im- 
portance that the chief officials should be men well acquainted 
with the condition of local affairs, in sympathy with the popu- 
lation, and of considerable mental attainments. Such being 
the case, it is remarkable that at the present moment no 
Governor on the coast has ever served in West Africa previous 
to taking up his present appointment. It must, in fairness, be 
admitted that in several cases the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has no other course open, owing to the absence 
among the official classes of any one fit to take up the duties. 
But for such lack of proper fersonnel the Colonial Office, and 
the Colonial Office alone, is responsible. The policy followed 
has been ruinous to the efficiency of the Coast Civil Services, and, 
if adopted in India, would in a few years reduce to chaos a service 
which is now the pride of every educated subject of the Crown, 

The system at present in force is as follows : 

The Governor or High Commissioner, through the Colonial 
Office, appoints individuals to any vacant posts without exami- 
nation, and frequently on the recommendation of some one in 
the Colonial Office at home. In other words, the various 
Governors have enormous facilities for promoting their own 
friends over the heads of men who have been on the Coast for 
years, and whose experience and knowledge of the natives are 
far in excess of anything their own nominees possess. Pro- 
bably no part of the world has a more enervating effect on 
Europeans, both morally and mentally, and when to this is 
added the knowledge that however good work a man may do, 
however energetic he may be, however capable—nothing will 
count against the personal favour of the Governor—human 
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nature asserts itself, and attention, instead of being concentrated 
on matters of duty, is directed to securing his approval. 

Incredible as this assertion may appear, it is capable of com- 
plete proof. Any inquiry into the appointments made during 
the last few years will bring to light many cases where those 
who have borne the toil and heat of the day have been passed 
over in favour of men with infinitely less claim. In one case 
a Colonial Secretary was brought in who had never done a 
day’s work as a civilian on the Coast, or anywhere else ; in 
another a Private Secretary was transferred from his position 
into that of Attorney-General over the heads of men of con- 
siderable standing and experience, when his acquaintance with 
the Coast was of only a few months. On the other hand, 
officials have been dismissed before being heard in their own 
defence upon charges which they vehemently denied. Under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that individual initiative 
is rare, and that the opinion of subordinates almost invariably 
coincides with that of the head of the Government. In the 
various Colonies the effect of this concentration of power in the 
hands of one man has been most detrimental to the progress of 
West Africa, and has handicapped the Colonial Office to an 
extent of which it can hardly be aware. The Governor and 
High Commissioners are rarely more than five years on the 
Coast, and usually pass the first portion of the period in long 
despatch-writing home to prove their predecessor’s policy un- 
sound ; and the latter part in instituting a policy of their own— 
doomed in its turn to be demolished by their successor. 
Having once appointed a man as Governor, the Colonial Office 
appears unable to conceive the possibility of his being wrong 
upon any point. 

The system of reports on officials adopted by the Colonial 
Office tends to increase the eminently unsatisfactory state of 
the Civil Service ; and it is entirely repugnant to all sense of 
probity or honour. The subject has frequently been referred 
to in the journals dealing with West African affairs, but without 
effect, and the system still continues and is admitted by the 
authorities. To a great extent it is due to the circumstance 
that the Colonial Office has no personal knowledge of the Coast, 
and is entirely dependent on reports and opinions derived from 
Officials on the spot. At the present moment there is no one 
of any standing in the Office who has ever seen West Africa, or 
had any actual experience of executive work. When the 
question arises as to the promotion of an officer, his suitability 
must necessarily be judged from reports received and the 
Opinions of those acquainted with his work. The Colonial 
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Office openly admits it frequently acts upon statements adverse 
to an official with which he has never been made acquainted, 
and which they would never have obtained if the individual 
giving them had not been aware that his identity would be 
concealed. That such asystem is open to the gravest abuse is 
obvious ; and the evil unfortunately does not stop there. 
Occasionally these reports leak out and are proved to be unjust, 
when the tendency of the Office is not to visit with their 
severest reprobation the author of such grave impropriety but 
to shield him in every way. Men whose private life is without 
reproach, in their official capacities encourage the same system 
which in the exposures of the Dreyfus case shook the French 
Republic to its base. The Office appears unable to appreciate 
the severe stricture passed on its senior officers by admitting 
the necessity of concealing such reports and their source. If 
an official is not prepared to state his opinion of any one, 
whether depreciatory or the reverse, except under promise of 
concealment, do not the interests of efficiency demand his 
replacement by some one more alive to a sense of duty? We 
do not desire to impute to the Colonial Office any conscious 
intention to be unfair, but certainly consider that in their 
private and official life different standards are employed. No 
serious improvement is probable in this respect, unless as 
drastic a change is made as that effected by the Esher Commis- 
sion in the case of the War Office. 

Great Britain has had possessions in West Africa for many 
years, and when the present backward condition of affairs is 
considered, it is hardly reasonable to acquit the department in 
whose charge they have been of all blame. From end to end 
of the Coast, there is not a single place with either an adequate 
water supply or drainage system. The immense importance of 
good sanitary arrangements is patent to any one who has 
visited tropical or semi-tropical countries ; and our neglect to 
take adequate measures to secure a reasonable condition of 
affairs in this respect is a sufficient proof of incompetence 
somewhere. During 1903 only, France devoted 5,000,000 
francs to its West African possessions for this purpose, while 
the British Government have never voted a shilling. Of late 
years, principally through private exertion, a good deal has 
been done, and the improvement in health at Cape Coast Castle 
and other places has been considerable. West Africa can 
never, as a whole, be other than a very trying climate for 
Europeans, but its conditions can be much ameliorated and its 
evils mitigated. What can be done in this respect, the action 
of the Suez Canal Commission at Ismailia affords ample evi- 
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dence. After careful sanitary precautions had been taken, 
during the period from January 1 to June 30, 1902, there were 
only three admissions for malarial fever to hospital against 
fifty-two for the same period in the previous year, and for the 
whole of Ismailia from January 1 to May 30, 1902, only 
seventy-two cases as against five hundred and sixty-nine in 1go1. 

Professor Ross, whose reputation as a specialist on malarial 
fevers is world-wide, read a paper before the Colonial Institute 
dealing with this subject during November 1903, and recom- 
mended the appointment of officers for sanitation only. At the 
present time medical officers are supposed to perform the work 
in addition to their other duties, and bave neither the time nor 
the energy for both. He also recommended the annual publi- 
cation of a sanitary report for the whole Coast. The most 
valuable suggestion, however, lay in the proposal that various 
learned societies should be periodically asked to send out 
experts to make suggestions and submit reports. By this means 
independent evidence would be obtained, and the Colonial 
Office supplied with information other than official. These 
proposals would entail considerable expenditure, and need such 
a radical change in the policy of the Colonial Office, that the 
chance of their adoption is unfortunately but small. Until, 
however, some well considered sanitary policy is adopted and 
carried out with thoroughness, the present waste of life, and, in 
consequence, of money, will be maintained. Probably nowhere 
in the world is the economy of judicious expenditure more 
clearly proved than on the West Coast of Africa by the evils of 
parsimony as regards sanitation. 

The sanitary question is complicated by the very rudimentary 
ideas of cleanliness possessed by the natives, and the very 
superficial education which has replaced their native customs 
and habits. It has become the fashion to scout as valueless 
the native laws and traditions, and in their place to introduce a 
flow of crude legislation. Amongst the many evils West Africa 
suffers from, probably the most acute is the very low standard 
of the judiciary. Every portion of West Africa is hampered 
with an expensive and much too large staff of officials with 
grandiloquent titles. The judicial service is a remarkable 
example : Chief Justices, Attorney-Generals, Solicitor-Generals 
swarm, and the crowd of lesser dignitaries is more than con- 
siderable. Practically all these officials went to the Coast owing 
to their inability to make an adequate income at home, and are 
certainly not the best specimens of the English Bar. In very 
many cases the transition from insignificance at home to com- 
parative importance on the Coast is more than their mental 
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balance can sustain, and their absurd pretensions bring ridicule 
on themselves, and their offices into disrepute. In spite of the 
fact that the native laws on the Coast are the result of much 
practical experience, and with some notable exceptions ad- 
mirably adapted to circumstances, these are almost invariably 
ignored and replaced with ill-digested and crude legislation. 
The natives, whose minds work slowly, are incapable of under- 
standing the various ordinances, and become worried and dis- 
contented. This is particularly the case with regard to taxation, 
which is a continuous source of trouble and friction. In 
Northern Nigeria the imposition of taxes on imports and experts 
has afforded coloured clerks and police an invaluable means of 
wholesale extortion from the natives. Not only have taxes in 
excess of the legal amounts been collected, but duty has fre- 
quently been extorted several times by unauthorised agents on 
articles which have paid all charges at the port of entry. To 
such an extent has this been done that native traders ceased to 
bring produce for sale. 

The whole question of taxation in Northern Nigeria bristles 
with difficulties, and is seriously complicated by the ex1ormous 
expenditure which has up to date been entirely unproductive. 
Owing to the partition of Africa among the European Powers, 
the English Government in 1g00 considered it desirable to take 
direct charge of the territories previously administered by the 
Royal Niger Company, Chartered and Limited, and at once 
instituted a system which, whatever its merits may be, is 
undoubtedly very expensive, and promises to become more and 
more so yearly. The greater portion of the territory so ac- 
quired was formed into the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 
under Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Lugard as High Com- 
missioner, The task before him was sufficient to tax the full 
powers of any administrator however able, even though 
furnished with a complete and well-trained staff. With a few 
notable exceptions, Sir Frederick Lugard started on his work 
with untrained, inexperienced men, and has had his difficulties 
enormously increased in consequence, 

Very little information has been published upon the progress 
of Northern Nigeria, and it is practically all included in the 
three official reports submitted by Sir Frederick Lugard to the 
Colonial Office, and although we may regret these are not less 
scanty, they certainly constitute a record of which any country 
may be proud. In spite of the necessarily restrained form in 
which they are written, the magnitude of the task is obvious, 
and deserves far more attention than the public appear willing 
to bestow. In 1900, with the exception of a few posts occu- 
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pied as trading centres by the Niger Company, this immense 
region of about 320,000 square miles was the scene of every 
kind of rapine and disorder, The Fulani rule was only nominal 
and quite unable to maintain more than the merest pretence of 
control. Intertribal conflicts were continuous with the object 
of obtaining slaves, and the main routes had become so unsafe 
for caravans that trade was seriously affected. By the end of 
1903, Slave trading on any great scale had ceased in every 
part of the country. The great caravan routes are to all intents 
and purposes practically safe, and roads closed for years owing 
to the outrages of petty chiefs in their neighbourhood, are 
again being habitually used. The chief towns have accepted 
our rule, and the once famous slave markets of Kano, Zaria 
and Boutchi become matters of history. 

The estimated expenditure since 1tg00 is shown by the 
following table: 


& 
I900-I90I . F j 332,800 
I90I-I1902 . ‘ ; 315,500 
1902-1903. , : 329,600 
1903-I904 . i ‘ 480,400 
1904-1905 . : ; 500,000 
1,958,300 


The estimate for the current year is only approximate, but 
will certainly exceed the amount given above. 

The local revenue for the same period is approximately as 
follows: 


Estimate. Actual. 
I900-I90I . , . Nil j ‘ 2,180 
I90I-I902 . . . 1,500 ‘ ; 4,425 
1902-1903 . ‘ ‘ 5,000 ' ‘ ?? 
1903-I¢O4 . ‘ ‘ 36,475 ‘ . ry 
1904-1905 . ‘ . 60,000 . ‘ _ 
106,575 


The estimate for 1904-1905 must necessarily be entirely 
hypothetical, but it can be confidently assumed the amount is 
far in excess of any sum likely to be collected. The balance 
between the amount derived from the local revenue and the 
expenditure has been adjusted by grants-in-aid from the 
Imperial Government, and an annual contribution from Southern 
Nigeria. 

In the face of these figures it is obvious that up to date 
Northern Nigeria has been a source of expense, and the 
question naturally arises whether the expenditure of such 
considerable sums has been necessary and judicious. 
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A glance at the map at once indicates the junction of the 
Benué with the Niger as a desirable spot to place the seat of 
government. The headquarters of the Royal Niger Company 
were already established there ; and their presence had caused 
a considerable town to spring up called Lokoja. To this place 
large river steamers are able to ascend from the sea practically 
the whole year, but no further. In spite of the many advantages 
this site possessed it was decided to abandon Lokoja as a 
“ European settlement,”’* and to select a site further down the 
river, The reason advanced was the desire to escape from the 
unhealthy conditions inevitable in the vicinity of a large native 
village, and to avoid some bad rocks which impeded the river. 
With these objects, a position was selected about twenty-five 
miles down the river at a place named Quendon ; and a large 
sum spent on the erection of workshops and other constructions. 
After a short trial the experiment proved an entire failure and 
the whole amount expended was absolutely lost. In spite of 
the fact that the cantonment occupied by the troops at Lokoja 
had been found very healthy, the policy of moving the adminis- 
trative headquarters elsewhere was persisted in, and after survey 
parties had been sent in various directions a site called Zungeru 
was selected about a mile inland from the Kaduna river, on a 
small tributary stream. 

To the decision not to make Lokoja the headquarters of the 
administration, we attribute one of the principal causes of the ~ 
heavy expenditure incurred, and cannot avoid considering it an 
error which will have a most detrimental result on the develop- 
ment of the Protectorate. When Zungeru was selected, it was 
supposed the Kaduna river would be open to large steamers 
for about four months every year ¢ to a spot about twelve miles 
distant. To bring building material and supplies, &c., by 
human porterage over this distance would have entailed a very 
heavy expenditure, and a light railway was constructed from 
the river side. It was then found the original supposition of 
the river being navigable to this point during four months of 
the year was incorrect. Three months { was the most that 
could be counted upon, and during even this period the rapid 
fluctuations in the rise and fall of the river made it dangerous 
to pass beyond Bari-Juko, ten miles lower down. The light 
railway was then extended to Bari-Juko. This extension with 
the unavoidable detours resulted in a light line over twenty 
miles in length. Unfortunately Bari-Juko was found to be but 
little more satisfactory than the first rivereine port, and during 
the high water of 1903 was not open for six weeks. Surveys 


* No. 346 of 1902, p. 6. + Wid, p. 7. ft No. 377 of 1903, p. 5. 
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have been made for an extension through Bida to Baro on 
the Niger, where it is hoped at last to find a port open the 
whole year. Much as we trust such may be the case, we are 
by no means sanguine, and have indeed no doubt the two 
previous experiences will be repeated although in a modified 
degree. 

In the report for 1902, Sir Frederick Lugard refers to an 
eventual extension from Zungaru to Zaria, a distance of 153 
miles,* There is no doubt whatever Zaria is the central point 
of importance, and if the country is ever to be of any value, 
will be the chief trading centre, and have to be connected with 
the navigable waters of the Niger by a railway. If, however, 
Baro realises to the full all that is hoped for it, and is found to 
be accessible the whole year for steamers of a reasonable size, 
to carry the line from Baro to Zaria vié Zungeru will cause a 
deviation of over sixty miles from the direct route. A large 
iron bridge to cross the river at Zungeru has been sent out, anda 
heavy unnecessary expense in consequence. The English public 
have become so used to the expenditure of enormous sums, that 
the old ideas of economy appear to be entirely ignored, but the 
policy is almost certain to be challenged before long, and when 
the time arrives it will be found that the expenditure on Zungeru 
has been quite incommensurate with the advantages obtained. 
The place is out of touch with the protectorate, for a considerable 
portion of the year very difficult of access, and little, if any 
more healthy than Lokoja. The heads of the various depart- 
ments are practically unanimous in preferring the latter. All 
personnel and material entering the country have to pass Lokoja 
whether they proceed up the Niger or the Benué, the workshops 
are at Lokoja, and in spite of the efforts to make Zungeru of 
the more importance, up to date it has entirely failed to be so 
in any respect. It has an entirely artificial existence completely 
dependent on the presence of the administrative headquarters 
for its maintenance. The decision to abandon the neighbour- 
hood of Lokoja is the more to be regretted as a range of hills 
in the immediate vicinity gives an admirable site affording 
ample space for any required extension in the future. Obser- 
vations made on these heights during June 1903 showed a 
minimum average temperature of about 9° F. and 6° F. below 
the records for the same period taken at the Lokoja and Zungeru 
Hospitals respectively. If financial considerations were abso- 
lutely of no importance the choice to abandon Lokoja would 
still, in our opinion, have been a grave mistake, but when the 
administration is only possible by means of outside assistance, 
* No. 409 of 1903, p. 58. 
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the extra expenditure it has caused, and still causes, becomes a 
very serious matter. The tenour of all the reports published 
has been the necessity of more and more expenditure. Judg- 
ing from the trade and apparent taxable capacity of the country, 
there seems little or no probability of Northern Nigeria for 
many years being anything but a serious expense ; and if main- 
tained at the present rate, the interest on the sums expended 
will cause any apparent balance between revenue and expendi- 
ture to be entirely fictitious. The statistics of the trade at 
present obtainable do not afford any prospect of a revenue at 
all adequate to the requirements of the government. 

What Northern Nigeria requires for some years is the 
opportunity to recover from the effects of the slave raiding 
and oppression from which it has suffered previous to the 
Government assuming control. A sympathetic and reasonable 
Civil Service is also most necessary. The administration of 
the courts has in many cases been little more than a farce and 
a travesty of justice. In one case an unfortunate native was 
charged with drunkenness and a violent assault. He pleaded 
guilty to the drunkenness, but not to the assault. Through 
some mistake of the interpreter to the court it was concluded 
he had pleaded guilty to both charges, and he received a 
sentence of six months’ hard labour, against which he appealed 
to the High Commissioner. Evidence was available (1) that 
he had not pleaded guilty ; (2) a medical certificate signed by 
two of the administration doctors that the wound sworn to had 
never been inflicted. The Chief Justice advised the High 
Commissioner he had no power to order a new trial, and 
could take no cognisance of the fresh evidence advanced in the 
petition, as it did not appear in the proceedings of the case, 
The unfortunate prisoner suffered three months (three months 
reduced) for a crime of which he was absolutely innocent. 
Similar cases of the miscarriage of justice are unfortunately not 
rare, and the impartiality of the courts is much too frequently 
impugned. Sir Frederick Lugard urges the trading firms to 
open branches in the interior and away from the river ; but no 
particular eagerness will be shown in this direction while their 
European employés are exposed to the treatment suffered by 
one of the Niger Company’s clerks at Muri on the Benué, by 
which his death was certainly accelerated if not caused. He 
was charged with slave trading, but as far as could be learnt did 
no more than is continually being done by every official, not 
only with the connivance of the Government, but in accordance 
with official instructions. He was the only white man ina 
remote station, and a native of the place asked him for assist- 
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ance against another who had seized three of his slaves. 
Finding this to be the case he ordered, or made, the latter 
return the slaves. The man subsequently turned out to be a 
Government servant who alleged he was taking the slaves to the 
Resident, but was not in uniform, and did not state so at the 
time. On this charge the clerk was arrested, confined for a 
considerable time in a native hut, tried by the Resident, who, 
in the course of the trial, violated almost every principle of 
justice, and was eventually sent down the Benué to Lokoja, a 
distance of some hundreds of miles, during the rainy season in 
an open canoe. He reached Lokoja only to die. 

A very great misconception exists among the public regarding 
the injustice of slavery in Northern Nigeria owing to the pre- 
judiced manner in which the facts have been represented, Slave 
raiding with its concomitant horrors had, of course, to cease in all 
portions of the territory where our control had been once 
established. At the same time slavery of a domestic character 
has much to justify it, and, until the country is furiher advanced 
in civilisation, will have to be maintained if great injustice is 
not to be inflicted both on the slaves themselves, and their 
owners. The slaves are generally well treated, and frequently 
rise to considerable wealth ; a portion of their earnings only go 
to their masters, and by custom this cannot be arbitrarily 
increased, and on the other hand, should the slave incur 
liabilities he is unable to settle, his owner is liable for the 
balance. The introduction of a cash currency will no doubt 
in time tend to facilitate labour contracts, and render the entire 
abolition of slavery feasible, but it is hopeless to expect the 
change in the immediate future. At the same time it is dis- 
tinctly repugnant to all ideas of English liberty and fairness 
that men, enlisted as soldiers, who have taken the oath of 
fealty and allegiance, should be forcibly handed back into the 
even light bonds of domestic servitude. Unfortunately such 
circumstances are not unknown. Any radical and violent 
alteration at the bidding of faddists at home is much to be 
deprecated, and the solution of this thorny problem should be 
left to time. 

The whole question of the treatment of the native requires 
very careful handling, and upon its correct solution depends 
whether West Africa is ever to be of real value from a commer- 
cial point of view. We do not here refer to the Congo region 
which is a disgrace to European civilisation, and compares very 
unfavourably with the worst state of Rome in its period of 
greatest decadence. Nero has for ages been held up to the 
execration of the world, but at least his barbarities were not 
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perpetrated to wring wealth from the victims. The truth in 
all its horror has not yet been revealed, but the pages of 
history will record the depths to which an European monarch 
has descended to increase an already bloated fortune. Our 
concern at present is entirely with the natives of our own pos- 
sessions, and our treatment of them has not been so uniformly 
judicious as to afford much reason for satisfaction. In the 
present state of medical science, if West Africa is to be a source 
of wealth, it can only be through the agency of the native, and 
his feelings must be consulted. As a rule, he is treated as a 
mere machine to earn dividends for European companies, and 
is expected to cheerfully undertake any work required. While 
willing and even eager to labour in work they like and take an 
interest in, they need care and tactful handling before they can 
be induced to undertake unaccustomed tasks. As a rule, once 
they have undertaken a job and its object is understood, they 
work well, and this view is considerably supported by the mag- 
nificent work performed by the carriers on our many military 
expeditions. They are above all things tenacious of their rights 
in the land, and any interference with their tenure is certain to 
cause the liveliest dissatisfaction. In the hands of sympathetic 
and experienced advisers, they are very amenable to advice and 
suggestions, and show considerable intelligence in their methods 
and arguments. The proneness of all the administrators on 
the Coast to foist undigested and inapt legislation on the 
natives is a fruitful source of misunderstanding. In Northern 
Nigeria Sir Frederick Lugard has been alive to this danger, 
and considerable information has been collected regarding 
native judicial procedure both Mohammedan and Pagan,* and 
in many, if not ail the chief towns, the native courts habitually 
sit. In his report for 1902, on Northern Nigeria, the High 
Commissioner writes: “I have felt that no action should be 
taken until we are in possession of full information as to 
existing systems.” Pending the collection of these facts, it is 
greatly to be hoped the present output of ordinances and 
proclamations may be decreased;: and when the occasion 
arrives for fresh legislation, that the High Commissioner may 
be assisted in the task by judicial officers of experience and 
standing, and not merely junior and insignificant members of 
the English Bar. 

The proper administration of our West African possessions 
is a matter of vital and urgent importance, and their present 
unsatisfactory state is primarily due to the slender interest taken 
in them by the home public. The general apathy on the 
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subject has rendered possible the many scandals which have 
disgraced the Coast for some time. We boast of our national 
powers as colonial administrators, but compared with the 
French in West Africa, our progress has been insignificant, and 
we very much doubt whether in proportion to the regions occu- 
pied, it has been anything like as effective or economical. The 
French have recognised from the first that the policy of placing 
sole reliance on the administrators abroad is fatal if real effi- 
ciency is to be maintained. They have a staff of civil servants 
who periodically visit each colony, with full powers to inspect 
and inquire into anything they may think fit. These officials 
are absolutely independent of the local administration, and are 
not allowed to interfere in any way, their only function being 
to report upon what comes before them to the Government in 
Paris. Ifa similar system had been adopted by our Colonial 
Office, it is more than probable great economies would have 
been effected, and many matters brought to light which, under 
the present method, are either never disclosed or only in a 
distorted shape. While the addition of such inspectors would 
be of great value, if the Coast is to be administered in an eco- 
nomical and advantageous manner, much more will have to be 
effected, and a radical change of method made both in the 
Colonial Office at home and in the administration on the Coast. 
It is of most vital importance that the policy on the Coast should 
be uniform, and above all continuous and not subject to the 
personal idiosyncrasies of successive governors. As every 
writer on West Africa has pointed out, this can only be achieved 
by acouncil at home in whose hands should rest, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, all decision 
upon matters of policy. The council should be composed of 
men who have been acquainted with the Coast and its wants, 
and not necessarily entirely of officials. An ideal chairman 
would be Sir George Taubmann Goldie, whose immense 
experience would be of enormous value. The council 
would deal with all questions of taxation, expenditure, legal 
enactments, and general matters of principle. Promotions 
would be made on their recommendation by the Secretary of 
State. A council of this description would render possibie the 
abolition of the present posts of governors, high commissioners, 
and a crowd of functionaries whose work would be equally well 
performed without their present grandiloquent titles. The 
senior officer in each division might be called the Officer Admin- 
istering the Government, and the Chief Justices, Solicitor and 
Attorney-Generals replaced by 1st, 2nd and 3rd_ Judicial 
Officers. It may appear a perfectly trivial matter what title is 
VOL, XLIV 46 
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attached to a post, but it is in fact of very great consequence ; 
and any one who has been at all on the Coast is acquainted 
with many cases where the bestowal of a post carrying one of 
the above titles has been more than the mental balance of the 
recipient was able to sustain. It would also tend to greatly 
improve the class of civil servants on the coast, if promotions 
were taken out of the hands of the local authorities, and placed 
in those of the council. The local authorities would, of course, 
have full power to report either adversely or favourably upon 
all officials, but would be deprived of their extravagant powers 
to make or mar a man upon purely personal grounds. If the 
Civil Service is to bea really effective body, security of tenure 
must be granted together with promotion by seniority subject to 
efficiency. The present system of bringing in outsiders to the 
best appointments is destructive of both initiative and effi- 
ciency. A late appointment of a military officer to the best 
secretaryship on the Coast was a distinct betrayal on the part 
of the Colonial Office at home of the interests of many men 
who had served them well and conscientiously. If it was 
necessary not to promote the next senior man in the particular 
colony, why was the post not given to a secretary from an 
adjacent colony, and the outsider brought in to fill one of the 
junior secretaryships, instead of giving him to start with the 
best post short of a governorship. Under the present régime 
at the Colonial Office the claim is made that some one has to 
be relied upon, and, having selected an official for a respon- 
sible post, no other course is open but to support or else 
remove him. Whether correct or not, this position is at least 
logical if carried out, but in point of fact nothing of the kind is 
done. Not having any recognised channel except the 
governors through which to receive information, the Colonial 
Office often acts upon outside information, and overrides the 
local authorities, and, in almost every case, manages to select 
the wrong opportunity. An excellent example of its particular 
methods was given during the Kano-Sokoto Expedition. 

The occupation of these places had become imperative, and 
under instructions from Sir Frederick Lugard, with the know- 
ledge of the Colonial Office, all arrangements had been made 
by the senior military officer in Northern Nigeria. The various 
contingencies had been most carefully considered, and every 
possible precaution taken. At literally the eleventh hour the 
Colonial Office wired out instructions that the expedition was 
to be delayed until Brigadier-General Kemball, Inspector- 
General of the West African Frontier Force, could reach 
Northern Nigeria and take command. The mere issue of such 
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an order displayed a curious ignorance of the circumstances 
ruling at the time, for it was impossible to keep the expedition 
together and feed it for a sufficient period to allow of the 
Inspector-General’s arrival, and also to preserve an adequate 
supply of food for the advance and possible contingencies. 
The column was compelled to proceed, and events amply 
justified the High Commissioner’s action, for Kano was occu- 
pied, with little or no resistance, at the expense of only fourteen 
wounded. This action on the part of the Colonial Office was 
peculiarly objectionable, for when the post of Inspector- 
General of the West African Frontier Force was made it was 
clearly laid down in the regulations that in all cases of military 
expeditions the senior local military officer should command, 
and the Inspector-General only take charge when troops from 
other colonies should be present. The Colonial Office certainly 
brought into the Protectorate troops, at great expense to the 
public, from Lagos and Southern Nigeria, but not one of them 
participated in the campaign. The action of the Colonial 
Office eventuated in the Inspector-General superseding, in the 
front of the enemy, the officer commanding in Northern 
Nigeria, to the deep disappointment of his officers, arousing 
among all ranks grave doubts as to its wisdom and impartiality. 
We understand both the High Commissioner and the Com- 
mandant tendered their resignations, and are certainly not 
surprised. On the West Coast the Colonial Office has so long 
been used to deal with men who will stand any treatment, they 
appear to have forgotten that loyalty is as necessary to as from 
their subordinates. 

The Civil Service on the Coast needs a better class of men 
before it can be considered satisfactory, and the difficulties in 
obtaining the required standard are no doubt very great, but 
should not be insurmountable in the hands of a capable 
organiser. The difficulty lies in the enervating character of 
the climate, which renders it practically impossible for any one 
to look upon service on the Coast as a career for a lifetime 
After a few years’ residence, even when relieved by annual 
leave home, in almost every case health deteriorates and capa- 
city for work suffers. Even when this does not amount to 
absolute breakdown, the result is obvious to those acquainted 
with res‘dents on the Coast. A mental and bodily languor is 
noticeable, and very frequently nerve troubles arise. After 
five, and probably four, tours on the Coast, the man’s value 
has probably deteriorated at least 50 per cent., and his further 
retention is a waste of public money. When one of the causes 
of an inferior Civil Service is the failure to afford a career for 
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men of good calibre, and, on the other, their retention over a 
prolonged period considered undesirable, the position may well 
appear almost impracticable. Such, however, is not the case. 
The solution of the question lies in adinitting its serious nature 
and the necessity of treating it upon broad and generous lines. 
The colonies of West Africa are not our only possessions, and 
a rotation of service might be arranged, so that, after a certain 
period on the Coast, men should be sent for a prolonged tour 
of duty to healthier parts of the world, and then return to 
West Africa. A certain number of posts in the Colonial Office 
might also be filled by men from the Coast. If some such 
system was adopted, and a West African Council appointed, 
with inspectors on the French plan, the advantage to the Coast 
would beenormous. Of course exception will be at once taken 
on the score of expense, and we do not pretend an increased 
expenditure will not at first be necessary ; but we are confident 
the ultimate result would be an enormous economy. Nothing 
can be more wasteful than an inefficient system, and the present 
One is not satisfactory. Without taking into consideration the 
large sums expended on military expeditions, the value of which 
is problematical, the enormous sums almost wholly wasted are 
quite incredible. The interest on the amounts that would 
have been saved if the Lagos and Ashanti railways had been 
constructed upon sound business principles would alone have 
sufficed to more than finance the increased expenditure. Under 
the French system, the Guinea Railway cost {5.1011 per mile, 
and the Porto Nova £4.225. The Lagos Railway was esti- 
mated to cost {7.000 per mile, and has in fact cost more than 
double, and even more when the Lagoon Bridge, which is an 
integral portion of the scheme, is included. The Gold Coast 
Railway was estimated at an average of £7000 per mile and 
has cost more than £21,000, with no tunnels, and only one 
river of any size. The general alignment is unnecessarily 
tortuous, and the construction of the permanent way so bad 
that derailments are not unusual. During the latter part 
of 1903 the average was one per diem. The line is about 140 
miles in length, and its state can be estimated by the fact 
that this distance is hardly ever run within the day. 

Under the present régime at the Colonial Office it is improb- 
able that public competition will be permitted in the construc- 
tion of railways on the Coast, and this decision will un- 
doubtedly saddle the various administrations with a heavy 
unnecessary financial expenditure. Messrs. Pauling submitted 
a proposal to construct the Ashanti Railway at a cost of about 
£6500 per mile, and to complete the work in three years. 
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The standing of this firm is beyond question and, if their offer 
had been accepted, the Colony would have enjoyed the use of 
the line, certainly not worse constructed, nearly three years 
earlier than they have done, and at about one-third the cost.* 

Sir Frederick Lugard proposes an extensive railway pro- 
gramme for the development of Northern Nigeria, and, if any 
considerable portion of it is carried out on the lines hitherto 
adopted, the result will be a waste of public money which will 
plunge the country into financial chaos. We are strongly 
opposed to any expenditure uatil the necessity is obvious. 
The present system of laying out vast sums for a problematical 
advantage, is little more than unscrupulous gambling with 
public funds, and is much to be deprecated. Royal Commis- 
sions are not popular, nor generally of much practical value, 
but the appointment of a small body of recognised experts to 
report upon the present state of our West African possessions, 
and to lay down the lines of future administration, would be 
welcomed by the whole Coast. 


* Colonial Report, No. 346 of 1902. 


FREE MEALS FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


A BIRMINGHAM EXPERIMENT 


THE Editor of the National Review having asked me to give an 
account of the free breakfasts supplied to the poorest of the 
children in the Birmingham Elementary Schools, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity thus offered me of possibly doing 
something to forward a movement in which I take great interest. 

These free breakfasts in Birmingham have long passed the 
experimental stage, and are now being provided on settled lines. 
They were commenced experimentally nearly five years ago 
with a single school, recommended as the poorest in the city. 
The experiment proved quite satisfactory, and in the following 
February the system was extended, practically without change, 
to eleven other schools, selected in order of poverty. Latterly 
fourteen in all have been included. The attendance in winter 
has been about 1700, and in summer goo; the average being 
about 1300, over a school year of, say, 220 days. It seems to 
be agreed on all hands that the provision of breakfasts for the 
smaller number in summer is just as necessary as for the larger 
number in winter. 

The diet, which, with a view to securing the most suitable 
and nutritious food, was arranged in consultation with a 
medical friend who is an authority on the subject, consists of a 
cup of hot cocoa, made from Fry’s essence of cocoa, half a pint 
of sterilised (skimmed) milk, and sugar. The solid food con- 
sists of 50z. of bread known in the trade as “seconds,” but to 
my mind better than the more expensive and whiter variety ; 
the bread being cut into two slices, each about #-in. thick, 
the one spread with butter, the other with jam. In quantity 
this is found to be as much as the bigger children require, 
and more than the little onescan take. For the smaller children 
the ration is divided according to the judgment of the teacher 
or caretaker superintending the particular breakfast, and the 
bread cut thinner, 
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Skimmed milk will strike many people as an inferior article 
of diet ; but that does not appear to be the medical opinion. 
According to that opinion, as I gather it, all the most important 
nutritive elements remain in the milk after the cream has been 
removed ; and those that the cream contained may just as well, 
and, as it happens, far more cheaply, be supplied in the shape 
of butter. While new milk must be obtained either from the 
immediate neighbourhood or at great cost of carriage, owing to 
its bulk, butter is easily transferred from comparatively distant 
parts of the country or of the world. 

There appears to be practically no desire for change in this 
diet from one year’s end to another. At first sight this is 
somewhat surprising, till one reflects that, though we all seem 
to require constant change in the midday and evening meals, 
yet, for some inscrutable reason, we are many of us, perhaps 
most of us, content to eat and drink the very same things at 
breakfast, day after day, year in year out. Apparently it is the 
same with the children. 

The medical authority that advised the diet also made it a 
great point that the children should sit comfortably to their 
meal, and this, by the ready co-operation of the school officials, 
has in all cases been easily arranged. 

The method of distribution is as follows: The bread is 
delivered direct from the flour mills. The butter and jam from 
other centres ; in each case in proportion to the numbers fixed 
for each school. The cocoa is made at the depot of the milk 
merchant ; who, in the last heating of the milk for sterilisation, 
adds the cocoa essence and the sugar (with which he has been 
provided), and supplies the cocoa thus made at the ordinary 
price of sterilised milk. From each school a boy is sent with 
a tin-can mounted on a perambulator, and fetches away the 
quantity allotted to his school, where it arrives as hot as can 
be desired, These boys receive 2d. or 3d. per journey accord- 
ing to the length of the journey ; and there is competition for 
the office. At each school the caretaker, generally assisted by 
his wife, receives the provisions, cuts and spreads the bread 
with butter and jam, and deals out the breakfast, afterwards 
“washing up” the cups and cans. For this an average pay- 
ment of 1s. a day, or 5s. a week, is made. There is no school 
on Saturdays. 

I have not yet spoken of the part, the most important part of 
all, played by the teachers in the scheme. With them it rests 
in the first place to report on the numbers requiring the meal 
in each school, to select the recipients from day to day, to give 
out the tickets, to test the quality of the food, to make com- 
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plaints if necessary, and generally to superintend, All this 
work is voluntarily and eagerly undertaken by them, and per- 
formed sympathetically and yet with judgment. They seem 
balanced between the desire to help the children, and the desire 
to prevent abuse of the charity. Partly in order to prevent 
such abuse, and partly to spread the work over as many schools 
as possible, the numbers fixed for each school are somewhat 
below the estimated requirements. In each school there are, 
first, a certain number of chronic cases always requiring help, 
children of drunkards and of the hopelessly idle ; then there 
are the cases of children whose parents are temporarily out 
of work, and who want breakfasts for a time, but, during 
that time, want them every day; and, thirdly, those chil- 
dren whose parents habitually earn insufficient or precarious 
wages ; these require occasional breakfasts. But it is 
purposely arranged that the provision shall be slightly 
insufficient. The result is that there is always competition for 
the breakfasts, and the intimate knowledge possessed by the 
teachers of the children’s circumstances is supplemented by 
the still more intimate knowledge possessed by the children of 
each other’s circumstances. Thus an impostor is immediately 
informed against. ‘ Please, Miss, her father’s got work and 
mine hasn’t,” is the sort of shape the information takes, and 
there is seldom any difficulty in arriving at the true merits. It 
may seem rather a barbarous way of proceeding; often children 
who expect a meal, and genuinely want a meal, have to go 
without ; but the total provision is limited, and it is of primary 
importance that only the really needy should be supplied. 1 
believe this object is attained very perfectly. But everything 
depends on the teachers, of whose part in the work Iam unable 
to speak in adequate terms of praise. If teachers elsewhere are 
like the teachers in Birmingham, then whatever is contributed 
either from public or private means, the most important con- 
tribution will still be made by these ladies and gentlemen, who 
in all cases give their services gratuitously. 

In addition, a clerk’s time, on the accounts, to the extent of 
a day a month ; a factory foreman’s, a day a month also, and 
two days of an unskilled operative’s time, complete the account 
under the head of supervision. Management in any proper 
seuse there is none, and there has been none since the experi- 
mental year. None is required. The system is essentially 
automatic, and beyond actual payments to those engaged in 
the daily work of distribution ; renewals, repairs, and interest on 
first cost of plant ; and the clerk’s and workmen’s time above- 
mentioned, there are no dead charges. No manager or 
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superintendent is employed at all ; and to have no manager at 
all must, I think, be admitted better even than possessing the 
‘‘heaven-born manager” referred to in this connection by a 
witness before the Physical Deterioration Committee. 

The net result, in figures, of the system I have been describ- 
ing—it is to be feared in trivial detail—is that it is possible to 
claim that, of every £100 total outlay, £84 reaches the chil- 
dren’s mouths in the shape of the best possible food. I have 
seen the last published accounts of the free dinner scheme to 
which the witness above mentioned was referring, ‘The dead 
charges are 50 per cent. In other words, out of every £100 
outlay only 450 reaches the children ; and in earlier years the 
proportion has been even less favourable. I do not quote 
these figures by way of adverse criticism—lI do not even say 
that under the conditions they could be greatly improved -—but 
in order that I may use them, as I shill use them later on, to 
enforce my view that, if only a single free meal is given, that 
ineal should be breakfast, not dinner. 

I now come to details of cost ; and as the average school dealt 
with requires on the average almost exactly 100 meals per day 
of the school year of 220 days, it is convenient to take the 
school asa unit; giving the cost of asingle meal for one whole 
school. The amount works out as follows: Milk, 323d. ; 
bread, 28d. ; butter, 12d.; jam, 11d. 3; cocoa, 5d.; sugar, 3d.; 
or a little over .gid. per head. About 303,000 of such meals 
have been given during the last year.* In addition to these out- 
goings there is an average payment of 23d. to the boy who 
wheels the perambulator, and rs, to the caretaker ; which com- 
pletes the expenditure on current account. The initial cost of 
plant for each school is just £5, or 1s. per head (I omit the 
details here), and the plant is kept in good repair, with renewals, 
for 15 per cent. of the capital sum per annum, to which should 
be added 5 per cent. for interest. It will be found that each 
child on the average, taking summer with winter, costs a trifle 
over {£1 per head per annum, or about 1.1d. per meal all told, 
and I have a rather strong opinion that a satisfactory breakfast 
cannot be provided for less. 

My aim, so far, has been to give a simple statement of what 
has been done, and is being done, in the matter of free break- 
fasts in Birmingham, my object being to suggest that, simple as 
is the account, the business itself is not less simple. I do not 


** Children equivalent to 320,000 actual meals have been fed; the higher 
number being due to the caretakers or teachers occasionally dividing the 
ration. My reckoning is on the assumption of each child having received the 
full meal. 
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expect the opinions I have formed to have the interest that I 
hope the facts possess ; but it is impossible to have been in 
contact with the facts so long and intimately as I have been 
without forming opinions—it would, perhaps, be truer to say, 
without opinions forming themselves—and I will now, for a 
moment, pass to more general considerations. 

I confess it came as somewhat of a shock to me to find, as I 
found from the recent correspondence in the 7imes, that, in 
the view of many, those who propose or promote such action 
as I have been describing, ought to be put on their defence ; 
and that the work itself needs justification. Some of the writers 
made the frank objection that the better-to-do classes were 
taxed enough already for the class below them, and, for their 
parts, they had no wish to be called on to do more. I do not 
intend to attack that position ; it is, indeed, unassailable. But 
the majority took more philosophical ground. They objected 
a general principle. Free meals to children, they said, would 
pauperise. 

A general principle is always attractive. Once accepted, the 
mind rests in it, relieved of the constant strain of judging each 
case on its merits. It considers that it has thought once, and 
need not think any more—with most of us a great point gained. 
It has made its examination, why should it examine again ? But 
in reality this state of mind is a state of illusion. General prin- 
ciples may for the most part be described as simplifications 
which have a certain subjective existence, but are unknown to 
fact and nature. And, if this is true, as it is true, of the gene- 
ralisations of natural science, how much truer must it be as 
applied to that most complicated of all natural developments, 
human society? The moment it is proposed to deduce any- 
thing from a general law it is necessary to re-examine it. Laws, 
as they are called, have their use, even in the most complex 
subject matter, but it is not this use ; they cannot be utilised to 
prove any thing. At any rate it is always necessary to consider 
whether or not the law applies ; and, generally, what it means. 
As in the present instance, so far as I am aware, neither of 
these questions has yet been asked, it seems not irrelevant to 
ask them. 

What is pauperisation, and when is a man pauperised? The 
word “ pauper ” has acquired a technical meaning and does not 
help us much. By general consent we may pauperise without 
making a “pauper,” Also, by general consent, it is admitted 
possible to give money or its equivalent, either from public or 
private sources, without pauperising. Suppose a small trades- 
man has, through some accident, got into difficulties, and some 
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one sets him on his legs again, and starts him afresh. This is 
not to pauperise him ; on the contrary, it stimulates him to fresh 
effort ; and in this phrase, 1 think, we have the clue we seek. 
A man is pauperised when the assistance given him tends to 
reduce his individual effort. For the present purpose I venture 
to suggest this as a definition. 

To apply this to the case we are considering. Does it 
pauperise a man in all cases, or in the majority of cases, to 
give his underfed children a free meal? It seems to have been 
pretty freely assumed that it does, and that this is self-evident. 
To me it appears that no one can answer the question off-hand ; 
that so far from being self-evident it is essentially a question of 
evidence. Experience of pauperisation by such means is 
needed to establish the position; and I do not believe the 
experience exists. In the meantime we may consider the 
probabilities of the case, and such evidence as we have. To 
begin with, in my view, this theory of wholesale pauperisation 
implies a libel on the average English working-man,. It implies 
that, innately, he is lazy. I speak from considerable experience 
of him, and I think the national history bears me out, when I 
express the belief that, innately, he is energetic. I do not mean 
every day or at all hours of the day, but that at average times 
and under average conditions he is not happy in idleness, Itis 
true that I know only the Birmingham workman, and if he is 
not typical [I am misled. But speaking from this knowledge, 
I say confidently that the constitutionally lazy man, the man 
whose laziness has not been artificially superinduced by habitual 
alcoholic excess (for which, considering the temptations to 
which we expose him, he is only ina minor degree accountable), 
is rare ; the exception and not the rule. The mental picture 
that the anti-pauperiser draws is that of a man who, the moment 
the extreme of pressure is removed, lapses into idleness and 
effortlessness, The portrait is not drawn from life ; it is evolved 
from consciousness. It is true the drunkard will drink, and at 
allcost. No consideration of home or children will, for more 
than an interval, stop him. Nothing can stop him ; the disease 
is Overmastering. We need not hold our hand from feeding 
children for fear of pauperising men of hisstamp. He is hope- 
lessly pauperised already. But for the rest, the sober, that is, 
the habitually sober, working-men—in at least nineteen cases 
out of twenty, their only anxiety is to get work. Not purely 
out of regard for home and family, but because work is their 
habit and instinct, and anything like protracted idleness is 
irksome to them. Iam convinced that it would be difficult to 
produce a dozen cases where the free breakfasts to the children 
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have made the father less anxious to get work—and if my 
definition is adopted, this is our test of pauperisation. I have 
talked with the teachers, and they ridicule this idea of wholesale 
pauperisation. One and all say the same thing, that, drinking 
apart, the men are always anxious for work; in other words, 
according to the celinition, they are not pauperised. And I 
have sometimes even thought it not altogether extravagant to 
imagine that now and then the consciousness in a man that his 
children are not quite hopelessly verging on starvation, if not 
precisely a stimulus to endeavour, is at least an antidote to 
despair, the despair that leads to the public-house, always open 
and always near at hand; though perhaps others may think 
me fanciful in this. 

But let me ask these opponents of free meals a question that 
I have often asked myself. If we really wanted effectually and 
permanently to pauperise a class, how should we proceed ? 
Could we do better, in order to effect our purpose, than to take 
its children, bring them up under conditions of physical 
disability, add semi-starvation to insanitary surroundings, turn 
them out into the world defective in body and mind, and so 
qualify them to become paupers themselves and the fathers and 
mothers of paupers? I am persuaded we could not. And yet 
really kind-hearted people—I am not doubting they are that for 
a moment—would leave all these things as they are, because 
they dread that to interfere would be to pauperise. What more 
effectual means Of pauperisation, I would ask them, could they 
devise than the influences that exist, and that they fear to 
counteract and arrest ? 

In saying what I have said so far, I have been endeavouring 
to meet the opponent on his own ground, and to argue the 
matter on general principles. Butfor the present purpose it is 
perhaps unnecessary to take this high philosophical standpoint. 
The Zimes in an article, moderate and reasonable from its 
point of view, commenting on the correspondence in its 
columns, and giving a judgment adverse to free meals, made 
the remark that in any case the children were no worse off at 
school than they would be at home. I believe, in the last 
resort, one might be willing to stake the whole case for free 
breakfasts on this statement being the reverse of the truth. 
The real truth is that it is a form of torture to extract attention 
and mental exercise from a child that has not broken its fast. 
Teachers universally lament their duty in this respect, the duty 
of inflicting this torture. it is their duty to teach, and they do 
their best to teach, but teaching is impossible under the con- 
ditions, As soon as the teacher’s individual effort is withdrawn 
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the heads fall forward, and the children sleep. Qw7 dort, dine ; 
sleep is nature’s palliative. It is sad enough and bad enough 
that children should suffer from inanition, But to force them 
from their homes, to force them to the restraint of school, to 
force them to the tension of mental effort, this is artificially to 
exaggerate the effects of inanifion. The law has stepped in 
and compelled all these things; and all these things involve 
destruction of tissue, the very thing that nature would do her 
best to avoid, in the absence of the nutriment necessary for the 
repair of tissue. If the teachers in elementary schools, the 
most conscientious of public servants, were less conscientious, 
and could bring themselves to let hungry children sleep, then 
the 7Zzmes would be not so far wrong ; the children would be 
as well off, if the phrase is not a mockery, at school as at home. 
But no medical man in the country, certainly no medical man 
after hearing the accounts I have heard, would agree with the 
Times. Much might be said in favour of leaving children alone 
altogether ; but we have decided against this; we have made 
education compulsory. Nothing can be said in favour of 
artificially and by enactment adding to the suffering of unfed 
children. 

I venture to suggest, therefore, even to those who take their 
stand on the general principle, and hold the certain starvation 
of children a less evil than the problematical pauperisation of 
parents, that here a case for exception is made out. We are 
confronted with a shocking amount of unmerited pain, a con- 
siderable portion of which is due wholly to action we have 
taken, due to our interference, unasked, between parent and 
child. Surely it is our plain duty to relieve this, even though 
the process should involve the grave responsibility attaching to 
the relief of suffering which we have not directly caused. 

I have spoken of the pauperisation of a class because the 
objectors are in the habit of so doing; but nothing could be 
more inappropriate or more calculated to foster misconception. 
To make this evident I must here ask patience for a little 
arithmetic. There are in Birmingham 96,000 children on the 
school register, and of these, taking summer with winter, an 
average of about 4500 require a free breakfast.* These 
children for obvious reasons tend to belong to large families, a 
large family being a very frequent cause of underfeeding. In 


* In last December the present writer issued a circular to the head-teachers 
in the Council Schools asking how many children each estimated to be 
“‘underfed and in need of a free breakfast ” in his or her department, in winter. 
Answers were received from 266 out of 268, and the total figure arrived at was 
6,012 out of a population of about 550,000. 
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a return from one school which I have before me, out of 33 
children requiring food 11 were found to belong to families 
averaging 7.7 each. After deducting widows, on a liberal 
estimate, these 4500 children represent at the most from 1000 
to 1200 fathers. It is calculated that there are in the United 
Kingdom about 8,000,000 working men ; say, one-fifth of the 
entire population ; and this proportion would give Birmingham 
110,000. So that the total number of working-men in danger 
of pauperisation at the hands of those who would feed these 
children is only about one per cent. But at least half these 
are drunkards and loafers—*bone-lazy” as they are called 
here—and others are ill. All such it is impossible to affect by 
the means in question either one way or the other. So that, 
even supposing we, who would use such means, succeeded in 
demoralising every individual working-man who came within 
the sphere of our baleful influence—a quite preposterous 
assumption—we should affect the pauperisation of his class only 
to the extent of one-half per cent. Surely when the thing is 
seen in its dimensions, when we realise that in Birmingham, 
for instance, for 4500 children, all told, who on the average 
need help from others, 91,500 are being properly cared for by 
their parents, we see how little danger there is of pauperising 
the class that receives the gift of free and compulsory educa- 
tion. 

I am of course in all this assuming that Birmingham is fairly 
representative of the country at large ; as, for all one cansee to 
the contrary, it may very well be. If so, there are among us 
something like half-a-million children suffering from semi- 
starvation, and all its attendant horrors. I do not think, when 
the public has grasped this fact, and also the fact that some of 
the attendant horrors are due to its own interference, it will 
long hesitate about taking action. I do not think it will with- 
hold at any rate the minimum of food that these miserable 
existences absolutely require; through the fear, the academic 
fear as it seems to me, of pauperising so minute a percentage 
of the class to which they belong. 

And this brings me to consider what steps are likely to be taken, 
and to offer such opinions as I have been able to form as to 
the direction they should take. That something will be done, 
I do not think even those who differ from me can doubt. The 
public when once it has assimilated the facts, will not stop to 
reason, any more than those who have already taken measures 
to reduce the evil have stopped to reason. To some of us the 
spectacle of hundreds of thousands of children, in the midst of 
wealth, habitually suffering hunger through no fault of their own, 
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has already for some time become intolerable ; and I venture to 
think with an approach to certainty that it will shortly be found 
intolerable by the average Englishman. But, if I gauge him cor- 
rectly, he will not listen to logic. He will pay little regard to those, 
on the one hand, who tell him that free and compulsory education 
logically involves State maintenance ; or to those other logicians 
who try to frighten him with the terrors of pauperisation. He 
will, I fancy, after his manner, be cheerfully illogical ; look the 
particular fact that disturbs him in the face; and do the least 
that he thinks necessary to remedy or alleviate it—which is 
perhaps, after all, logic in its highest form. That for the sake 
of five starving children in a hundred he will feed the other 
ninety-five, I do not believe for a moment ; but equally, not for 
a moment do I believe that he will allow the five to go on 
starving. 

I have for the purposes of this article sent to the headmasters 
and mistresses, thirty-seven in all, in charge of the schools where 
these breakfasts are given, a paper of questions with the view of 
obtaining their latest conclusions or impressions. One question 
asked was, “If only one free meal were given would you, as a 
teacher, prefer that meal to be breakfast or dinner?” With 
the exception of two only, and these speak doubtfully, all are 
unanimous and emphatic in favour of breakfast. Many 
good reasons are given, but I select three ; (1) that otherwise 
the children would get nothing to eat from tea-time overnight 
till dinner-time next day, about seventeen hours; (2) that the 
parents, living literally from hand to mouth, often earn enough 
during the morning to provide some sort of dinner; (3) that all 
the heaviest school work is done in the morning. It is, of 
course, impossible to give in full the answers I have received to 
this and the other questions ; though they well deserve study 
by any one interested in the question. I must content myself 
with saying that I have largely relied on them, and that no view 
I have expressed is at variance with them. 

I may now, perhaps, be allowed to state, very briefly, the 
practical conclusions at which I have arrived, or which have 
been forced upon me. Three main aims to be kept in view 
suggest themselves. Firstly, that what is done should produce 
the greatest possible amount of good for the money expended ; 
secondly, that it should involve as little harm or risk of harm as 
possible ; thirdly, that it should be capable of being done quickly, 
and likely to be done quickly. It scems to me that a single free 
meal, and that meal breakfast, publicly provided, best fulfils these 
conditions. 

As to the first point, I have already mentioned that the 
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original outlay for plant is, for breakfast, only about a shilling 
ahead. I have no direct information how this would compare 
with the outlay for dinners ; but I judge the latter would be 
vastly greater. I have before me the Free-dinner accounts to 
which I have before alluded ; and I find that, whereas in the Free- 
breakfast accounts the outlay for ‘Renewals, Repairs, and 
Utensils” is under 1 per cent. of the outlay on fcod ; in the 
Free-dinners accounts it is 124 percent. As there is no reason 
to believe the dinner-scheme mismanaged in this respect, it seems 
to follow that the original cost of plant must be very much 
higher ; as indeed might have been expected I estimate that 
the total capital outlay for Birmingham would not exceed £300 
for breakfast. But perhaps it is sufficient to compare the 16 
per cent. of dead charges, as before quoted, in the one scheme, 
with the 50 per cent. in the other—which, however, it is fair to 
say, would be reduced to about 4o per cent. if the scheme 
applied to all Birmingham ; whereas the 16 per cent. would be 
irreducible. At the root of this striking difference is the fact 
that breakfast is a simpler meal than dinner, and requires 
simpler apparatus and, owing to the absence of need for variety, 
simpler cookery. 

As to the harm, or risk of harm, involved, one of my 
questions to the teachers touched this point of pauperisation. 
Several, in answering, volunteered the remark, that, whereas to 
feed children outright might very well make a parent less 
anxious to obtain work, to give breakfast only made so little 
difference to the total housekeeping that it could seldom have 
that effect ; and this appears to me reasonable. The breakfast 
at home, for this class, would in any case only be bread and the 
cheapest margarine at 4d. per lb. 

Thirdly, as to the condition that a scheme should be such as 
can be carried out quickly, and would have a good chance of 
being carried out quickly. If I have expressed myself clearly I 
have made clear the extreme simplicity of the Birmingham 
breakfast system. I presume there are in other town milk- 
depots, such as we have in Birmingham, where milk is sterilised, 
If so, and if, as I cannot doubt, similar arrangements could be 
made with their proprietors, then I believe any town that wished 
to adopt such a scheme could have it in operation in a fort- 
night from the time it came to a decision. The experience 
gained here as to minor details would, of course, be at its ser- 
vice, if desired. 

It will be seen that my aim is not very high. I have not 
even considered what is best in itself. I have not even formed 
my opinion on the larger schemes that have been suggested. I 
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am not decided for or against systems that include meals for 
children who can pay fur them. But I see that all these things 
raise large questions ; that they involve much discussion in and 
out of Parliament; and, after the discussion, the provision of 
extensive, expensive, and complicated machinery. I have only 
tried to put myself in the place of the average Englishman, and 
from his point of view to propose something within immediate 
reach. I am strongly convinced that public opinion has 
advanced to a stage that makes it certain something will be 
done. Iam anxious that it should be done quickly, and that 
no serious mistake, such as might cause reaction, should be 
made. What has been done in Birmingham may not be, almost 
certainly is not, the best possible ; but it has been found good 
and useful. It might, I think, quite effectually stop the gap 
while better things are under discussion. It involves little 
expenditure ; and Iconsequently may be superseded without 
serious loss. It certainly effects much, even a large proportion, 
of what we are aiming at, and may be recommended as a safe 
and cautious step, such as English people prefer, in a direction 
in which I believe they have decided to go. 

Lastly, I come to the question of ways and means, There 
seems to be three possible methods of raising funds ; by taxes, 
by local rates, by voluntary subscription, The last may for 
this purpose be dismissed at once as out of the question. To 
provide a decent breakfast alone would require in Birmingham 
a subscription of nearly {5000 a year; a sum absolutely 
impossible to obtain by voluntary contribution. As a subscriber 
I have seen the last published accounts of the Birmingham Free 
Dinners Association. This charity has been in operation for 
from fifteen to twenty years, and has had among its officers, 
and on its committee and subscription list, some of the most 
influential people in the district. Its total list of subscriptions 
and donations is under £300, and even this includes £75 con- 
tributed by the teachers in the Council schools. As between a 
tax and a rate, I am in favour of a rate ; if for no other reason, 
because a local rate necessarily carries with it local administra- 
tion, which, for this purpose, would be best and cheapest. A 
small sub-committee of the Town Council, with a single paid 
servant, who, besides being able to keep accounts, could make 
himself generally useful, on a salary of 35s. or 40s. a week, 
could, on the lines of the system I have been describing, 
administer the whole of Birmingham ; and a halfpenny rate 
would handsomely provide the funds required ; indeed, three- 
eighths of a penny would nearly meet the case. I am informed 
that probably neither general nor local powers at present exist, 
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and that a short Act would have to be passed enabling the 
local authority to raise and apply such a rate. A Bill of this 
nature would be only permissive, and, if regarded as non- 
contentious, might be passed with the least possible delay. 
Thus it would operate more quickly than a tax; even though a 
tax once passed would have the advantage over a rate of being 
universal in its application. Certainly many local authorities 
would act at once, and I do not think the rest would long 
hesitate to follow their example. 

It may be objected that if the funds were supplied from a 
rate, the breakfast would be claimed as a right, and the supply 
would tend to become unlimited. I am so strongiy impressed 
with the force of this objection that I would, for my part, 
prefer that Parliament should fix an upper limit to the rate 
permissible. Then I think things would arrange themselves 
very much as under the system which I have endeavoured to 
describe. 

GEORGE HOOKHAM. 
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THE impression is gaining ground that, owing to a possible 
change of Government in the United Kingdom, Lord Milner 
will resign his position as High Commissioner in South Africa. 
The official gossip is to the effect that a Liberal Ministry, if it 
did not recall him, would certainly so thwart and harass him as 
to make his resignation inevitable. It is agreed that an incident 
of that kind would be bad and even dangerous for South Africa, 
as well as unpleasant for Lord Milner, and that therefore the 
High Commissioner would best consult the interests of the 
Empire, the wellbeing of South Africa, the success of his own 
policy and his own dignity, by anticipating the presumed inten- 
tions of a Liberal Ministry. Colour is given to the Liberal 
intentions by the articles with which the Liberal press welcomed 
the rumour of Lord Milner’s resignation. If they had attempted 
to bludgeon him before, they now bettered their previous efforts. 
Lord Milner is not the first high official who has been thus 
abused, and it is unlikely that he will be the last. Such treatment 
is one of the rewards with which a certain class of Englishmen 
have always thought well to recompense public service. That 
is a small matter ; but on the broader question perhaps you will 
allow an Englishman who, after a quarter of a century in South 
Africa, has become a South African, to put a South African 
view of the case before his fellow-countrymen in the Mother 
Country. I suppose it will be admitted, in spite of the exigencies 
of party politics in England, that we in South Africa are at least 
interested parties. 

The official gossip, of course, has a basis of fact, it does not 
arise purely from the intelligent anticipation of events by the 
Tadpoles and Tapers. The rumour, we may assume, is the 
result of consultation with an ever-widening circle of confidants, 
and it has about it considerable support from probability. Lord 
Milner has been opposed strongly by a large section of the 
Liberal party for years. England sent him out to us backed 
by testimonials almost dangerously catholic and eulogistic. He 
was to study the situation and report. He studied and reported, 
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and the British Government and British people, with few excep- 
tions, adopted his policy ; but theminority, though unpopular, 
was by no means silent, and it formed a coalition with the 
anti-British party in South Africa, and did its best to encourage 
our unfortunate enemies and to prolong the war. This section 
of the Liberal party is responsible for much loss of life and 
much misery in South Africa, though fortunately its power for 
evil was limited, and for the time and during the struggle the 
common sense of the nation brushed it impatiently aside. Since 
the struggle, however, the same section has pursued Lord Milner 
with relentless vindictiveness. Opposed to British policy in 
South Africa, it has endeavoured to thwart every effort to crown 
that policy with success, and it is upon Lord Milner that the 
attack has fallen. We are told that he is hated by the Dutch, 
that he is the tool of the mining magnates of Johannesburg, 
that he has sacrificed the country to these men by allowing 
them to import Chinese labour for the mines, that he is out of 
sympathy with the people of South Africa, and that, in fact, the 
sooner he is recalled and his place filled by some nominee of 
this section of the Liberals the better. 

In South Africa we want to know whether our fellow-country- 
men in England have changed their opinion of Lord Milner, or 
whether they have changed their mind as to the policy to be 
pursued in South Africa. Lord Milner is their official. He is 
their choice, he has carried out their policy, and they are now 
called upon to humilitate him ; for it would be wanton foolish- 
ness on the part of any reasonable man to blink the obvious 
meaning of the step which is now said to be contemplated. 
Our enemies credit us Englishmen with great power of self- 
deception, but it would be idle to pretend that Lord Milner’s 
resignation at the present time or in the near future would not 
be tantamount to a public humiliation. His health is not such 
as to necessitate retirement, though no doubt he would be 
grateful for a holiday. His task is unfinished and has not as 
yet reached even the stage of Crown Colony government with 
a representative assembly. There is nothing in South Africa to 
warrant a change; and the one justification for any change is 
that it is possible that a Liberal Ministry will be in office next 
year, and that a Liberal Ministry will either recall Lord Milner 
or make it impossible for him to stay in South Africa, His 
resignation therefore, if it takes place, will be caused by the 
knowledge that a Liberal Ministry would get rid of him, That 
conclusion would be realised fully in England, and there would 
be no doubt in the minds of South Africans. 

As to the grounds of attack on the High Commissioner it is 
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difficult to take them seriously. The charge, for instance, that 
he has become an instrument in the hands of the mining 
magnates could best be answered by those in the confidence of 
thore gentlemen. Was it, for instance, as an instrument of the 
mining magnates that Lord Milner levied a tax of 10 per cent. 
on the profits of all gold-mining coynpanies? In fact, would 
any one under the influence of the mining magnates have 
ventured upon such a tax, an impost which Mr. Kruger dared 
not venture on? The charge, of course, is supported by no 
attempt at: proof, and is simply mendactous. Lord Milner 
sanctioned the importation of Chinese labourers for the mines 
at the almost unanimous request of the Legislative Council of 
the Transvaal. The much-abused Celestial played his passive 
part in the recent elections in Cape Colony, and if he is capable 
of reviewing the situation it must amuse him to find himself of 
so much political importance in England; but if Englishmen 
would take the trouble to master the facts of the case we South 
Africans would at least respect their decisions, though we might 
refuse to be made the sufferers by them. And the labour 
problem is no new one. In the first place it was said that 
English miners only should be employed, and it was shown 
that if that were done two-thirds of the mines would be closed 
down. The South African objection to that consequence is 
that it would ruin the country. It was then said that South 
African natives should be employed. They were, and are, 
employed ; but the difficulty is that there are not enough of 
them. Evidence of that fact will be found in the Report of the 
South African Native Commission, which should be in the hands 
of the public within a few weeks. 

What, then, was the position? South Africa was recovering 
from two and a half years’ war. Large tracts of country were 
desolated, the mines were only partially worked owing to the 
want of labour, trade was already feeling the effects of reduced 
production from the land and reduced output from the mines, 
and the labour problem remained insoluble. When it is remem- 
bered that prior to the war two-thirds of the trade of South 
Africa was dependent upon the output of gold, it can perhaps 
be realised that we South Africans regarded with the gravest 
anxiety the protracted delay in the recovery of the mines. It 
meant lack of purchasing power, lack of demand for the produce 
of the land and for the goods of the merchant, and lack of 
trafic for our costly railway system. The fact that the war 
expenditure had left large sums of money in the country staved 
off the depression through which the country is now passing ; 
but Lord Milner, in common with every thinking man in South 
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Africa, saw that unless the labour difficulty were overcome 
nothing could avert prolonged depression and finally a financial 
catastrophe. The section of the Liberal Party to whom I have 
alluded would no doubt have regarded such a catastrophe with 
resignation ; it might even have served to soothe and console 
them for weary months of exhausting hysteria, but to us South 
Africans it was a serious matter. For us it was a question of 
bread or no bread, and we had no intention of trying to 
stay our hunger with unsatisfying Liberal sympathy. Chinese 
labour was the solution of our difficulty; it was the only solution 
we could see, and we accepted it, while at the same time pro- 
tecting ourselves against the dangers which we in South Africa 
appreciated quite as fully as they were appreciated elsewhere. 
The solution was forced on Lord Milner as it was forced on the 
rest of us. It was forced on him because he is a man of intel- 
ligence, and saw that financially the crux of the position lay in 
the prompt recovery of the mining industry, and because he 
knows how serious a blow at British rule in South Africa would 
be struck if a prolonged financial crisis followed the British 
setilement. It was forced on him because, as a common-sense 
statesman, he saw how all South Africa would suffer from pro- 
longed delay. In England people write and speak as if this 
were a question of mine owners’ profits. No doubt it is, but it 
is far more a question of South African solvency. The mines 
have become South Africa’s great market. When the war 
closed that market it substituted another in the supply of the 
troops. The latter market is now closed in its turn, and people 
in England must be good enough to understand that South 
Africa cannot wait, cannot afford to wait, for an indefinite 
period for the full resumption of mining activity. We are told 
that while leading Liberals admit in private that this labour 
question and employment of Chinese is one which South Africa 
must settle for itself, yet it makes too good an election cry in 
England to be abandoned. Of course, we South Africans 
cannot prevent your using our interests and concerns as election 
cries, and as the shuttlecocks of your political game; but we 
must tell you in all seriousness that you will do this at your 
peril and at the peril of the Empire. That must be obvious to 
you, for you would put us in a position which we could not 
tolerate if we would, and certainly would not if we could, 

In Sovth Africa, as in other Colonies, we must look to you 
to maintain a continuity of colonial policy. We have no 
knowledge of your party differences ; they are your concern 
and not ours. We look to the Imperial Government as repre- 
senting the British nation, and we do not expect to find its 
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attitude towards the Colonies varying with every change of 
Ministry. All this gossip about Lord Milner has the effect in 
South Africa of leading men to suppose that a change of 
British policy is imminent here. We want to know. The 
British nation adopted a certain policy in South Africa and 
enforced it by a war. The mouthpiece of that policy, the man 
who suggested it, who made its wisdom clear to British people, 
was Lord Milner. He is regarded as representing the British 
policy in South Africa, and he is to be allowed to withdraw 
lest the Liberals should dismiss him. Are the Liberals, then, 
going to reverse British policy in South Africa? If they are, 
well and good ; we want to know. If they are not, then there 
need be no reason for any fear on the part of Lord Milner’s 
friends that a Liberai Administration will make his position 
impossible, and there is no reason why the Liberal leaders 
should not declare themselves. Obviously, from the British 
national standpoint, Lord Milner should be retained in South 
Africa to complete his work. The settlement has to be carried 
through, the country restarted, the people brought together, 
the new Colonies made self-governing and the way made easy 
for federation, and so far a number of things have been com- 
menced, but nothing has been finished. Lord Milner has the 
threads in his hand and is doing the weaving. He knows the 
people, knows the men and their characters, knows the material 
he has to work with, and the goal he must win. Politics apart, 
no one in his senses would think of taking such a man from 
his work unless he had proved himself incapable or until he 
had made it clear that he was going to fail. We criticise Lord 
Milner in South Africa, but we know him and we believe that he 
will win through. We say here that his weakness lies in his selec- 
tion of subordinates, but on the other hand we see that he 
himself is possessed of such remarkable industry and capacity 
that his subordinates do not much matter. To us he represents 
the British policy in South Africa; if he is removed owing to 
political movements in England, it is inevitable that South 
Africans should come to the conclusion that British policy is to 
undergo a change. 

We South Africans are prepared for any sacrifice to maintain 
British supremacy in this country. To us British supremacy 
means equal liberty for all under the law, self-government and 
fair representation in our Legislatures. We are also prepared 
to make heavy sacrifices to maintain the settlement arrived at 
after the war. We made sacrifices during the war, and nobody 
accuses us of having done less than our share; and to all South 
Africans, British born or Dutch born, Lord Milner represents 
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that settlement as he represents the British policy and British 
ideal. The settlement has been accepted because it has been 
regarded as final. The leaders of the late Republics have 
accepted the settlement, though obviously they would prefer to 
have it upset. In the columns of Oxs Land, the leading organ 
of the Afrikander bond in the Cape Colony, an acrimonious 
controversy is now raging between those who regard the 
settlement as inevitable and irrevocable and those who repudiate 
it. The editor of Oxs Land, Mr. Malan, in the course of a recent 
lecture, declared himself in favour of a free and united South 
Africa under the Union Jack. Called upon to repudiate the 
addition of the Union Jack, he now says “the Union Jack is 
only a piece of cloth,” and must be accepted, but he is for a 
free and united South Africa. We may always allow for the 
opposition of a few extremists, but we may allow for them, and 
know that the settlement is assured, providing always that the 
British Government itself does not create a doubt as to its 
finality. That the going of Lord Milner would create that 
doubt is obvious. In the minds of many South Africans there 
would be doubt, and in the minds of many there would be 
hope. There are a number of people who would be un- 
feignedly glad, for there are those here as elsewhere who have 
the craving for fishing in troubled waters. 

Weare told that Lord Milner is hated by the Dutch. Of 
course Lord Milner is looked upon as greatly responsible for. 
the British policy in this country. Personally he is not dis- 
liked by any of the Dutch, and the hate, if it exists, is on the 
part of those who hate the British policy. In the Transvaal 
the Dutch people consult him and work with him. There is no 
personal feeling on either side; as yet there is room for nothing 
more than a strenuous effort to set things going again. In the 
Orange River Colony there is undoubtedly a feeling that Lord 
Milner is not sympathetic with the organised effort to per- 
petuate a dividing line between the races. He does not 
encourage nor support the movement in favour of what are 
called national aspirations. He leaves the movement alone to 
live or die, and probably regards it, as the rest of us do, as the 
outcome of a natural desire to preserve national traditions, and 
as a movement with which the Governnient as a Government 
has nothing to do. In the Cape Colony, among the Bond 
leaders, there is a feeling against Lord Milner, a feeling which 
is neither personal nor bitter so far as the Dutch colonists are 
concerned, and the feeling is due entirely to the policy which 
Lord Milner advocated and carried out. That policy was 
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the Progressive Party at the Cape, and it was opposed by the 
Bond Party. So far it has been the dividing line between 
the political parties, and to a great extent is so still. Mr. 
Hofmeyr absented himself during the war, and gave his 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa neither help nor counsel, 
but he returned at the close of the war, and on the day of his 
arrival declared that Lord Milner must go. Mr. Hofmeyr 
does not allow himself to be guided by personal feeling ; what 
he required was the sacrifice of the man associated in the 
minds of South Africans with the British policy in this country. 
Following the lead of Mr. Hofmeyr, Mr. Merriman did not 
hesitate to use insulting words with reference to Lord Milner 
in the Cape Parliament, while Mr. Sauer a few days ago 
declared that Lord Milner should share the fate of Lord 
Dundonald. It is no secret in South Africa that the Bond 
looks for political advantage “ when the Liberals come in,” just 
as the late Republics were encouraged to hold out a little longer 
in the hope of the same political change. The head of Lord 
Milner would be the first demand, and if he leaves South Africa 
the country will be asked to admire this signal Bond victory. 
But Lord Milner is not to be the only victim, for the Bond 
leaders have openly threatened the present Cape Governor, 
Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson. In 1903 the Cape Parliament, 
within a fortnight of its dissolution, disbanded without voting 
the supplies for the year. The Bond was then in a majority, 
and was keeping Sir Gordon Sprigg in office; but Sir Gordon 
Sprigg was not altogether amenable to Bond discipline, and 
hence the zmpasse, and Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson was left to 
finance the country as best he might during the general election. 
The Bond leaders made no secret of the fact that if they won 
the Governor should feel the weight of their displeasure. The 
Bond did not win, and had to content itsclf for the time by 
wasting days in Parliament by abuse of the Gov.rnor because 
he had done the only thing possible. However, we should 
have the Bond demand for the heid of the Governor, and the 
Liberals would be expected to yield or to be told that they 
are not “conciliating the Dutch.” 

We in South Africa have no fear for the future if the present 
policy—the Milner policy if the term is preferred—is adhered 
to. Weall, British and Dutch, want to know quite clearly what 
is the British policy, and whether it is permanent or temporary, 
and whether we are liable to a change of attitude with every 
change of Ministry in London. In this short article I have 
endeavoured to point out that the retirement of Lord Milner 
at this stage would be understood in South Africa as a change 
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of attitude on the part of Great Britain towards this country, 
It would encourage disaffection, increase the difficulties of 
administration and delay the progress of the settlement. It 
goes without saying that the best man to complete the work is 
the man who conceived it, the man who has brought it to its 
present stage, the man who knows the country and whom the 
country knows, and it is clear that a new man who has to learn 
his work, whom South Africans do not know, will find himself 
faced with a task of unusual difficulty. It might be our mis- 
fortune to be compelled to face this disadvantage, for Lord 
Milner’s health might fail. Lord Milner, however, is not 
incapacitated, and if a change is now made it will be clear that 
it is made deliberately ; it is made as a sop to that section of 
the Liberal party who desire to be revenged upon Lord Milner 
for the success of the British policy in South Afriea. So far 
that policy has succeeded. We in South Africa realise, more 
fully perhaps than you in England, that success means the 
cordial co-operation of British and Dutch in South Africa for 
the common good, for we know that England can neither rule 
nor retain any colony by force. We are approaching rapidly 
towards that co-operation, and it is remarkable how soon the 
ill-feeling caused by the war has passed away. If we know 
Britain’s policy to be fixed we in South Africa shall the sooner 
come to terms with each other on the basis laid down by the 
peace settlement. Our chief danger lies in evidence of weak- 
ness or of weakening or of instability on the part of the 
Ministry in London. If such evidence is afforded then the 
agitator will get to work again, and will repeat the efforts 
which brought about the late trouble. He will appeal to race 
prejudice and passion, he will continually fan the dying embers 
of the recent struggle, revive and perpetuate bitter memories, 
and preach the doctrine so eloquently propounded at the last 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, that chiidren and 
children’s children must be taught never to forget the wrongs 
suffered during the war and rebellion. Nature and time will 
bring us concord and co-operation in South Africa if England 
does not weaken nor waver, and if it is made clear that 
aspirations to undo the work of the settlement are hopeless. 
We South Africans want no vacillation now, and we want no 
acts which would be interpreted as vacillation. 
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THE CRISIS IN AUSTRALIA 
(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


THE Australian Commonwealth in its infancy seems subject 
to a variety of irritating disorders which it is to be hoped are 
peculiar to the early stages of its growth. Some of its citizens 
are examining them with fretful self-consciousness, finding vent 
for their disappointed expectations every now and then in 
querulous questionings of the wisdom of our having federated. 
Warwick, the little town centre of the country constituency of 
the Premier of Queensland, affords the latest instance of a plea 
for secession. The alarm expressed is doubtless premature, 
arising either among those of little faith in the future, or of little 
patience with the manifold political activities now in play 
around them, but is not entirely without justification. It must 
be confessed that among other trials we are suffering at present 
from a surfeit of legislation, State and Federal. It used to be 
alleged that Canada produced more politics to the square mile 
than any other part of the Empire, but it seems very likely that 
since 1901 the Dominion has been relegated to a second 
place. With a much smaller population and at least as large 
an habitable area, we have at the present moment seven 
separate Legislatures, of fourteen Chambers in all, guided by 
seven distinct executives, all in full blast. Every inch of the 
country and every one of its citizens is subject to the dual 
control of the federal and the several State governments, 
besides acknowledging in most instances other instalments of 
authority, exercised by one or more municipal bodies or boards. 
Then, though we have no such “campaign” orgie as accom- 
panies a Presidential contest in the United States, and no such 
organisation as directs their regular elections in the States and 
for Congress, we more than make up for the absence of these 
by the instability of our Ministries and Parliaments, whose 
lives are liable to be cut short at any moment. Rarely do we 
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enjoy a period of prolonged quiet. Our strongest administra- 
tions lie open to surprise attacks, and every Session, even in the 
tamest times, is diversified by guerilla warfare. At the most 
our popular Chambers, which make and unmake Governments, 
exist for only three years, while their elective companion 
Chambers are limited to a six years’ tenure, half of them going 
to the country every three years. Members are thus kept in 
close touch with their constituents, whose vigilance would 
require to be sleepless if they followed, even in a general way, 
the transactions of their representatives and the vicissitudes of 
their parties. Appeals to the country always possible are often 
pending, so that we are kept upon the guz vive from year’s end 
to year’s end, Rarely indeed is the political temple of Janus 
closed, or are the sentinels of the Press released from watch 
and ward. 

There are special reasons, too, why the Australian people 
are obliged to be constantly on the alert in politics. The field 
of legislation here seems larger because it is now, and is always 
likely to be, more extensively cultivated than in the Mother 
Country, and is, under our constitutions, actually wider than 
that of the Central or any State Legislature in the American 
Republic. Joining New Zealand in the comparison, we find 
State ownership among us extending not only to great tracts 
of unoccupied land, to railway and water-supply monopolies, 
to post-dffices, docks, telegraphs, telephones, and tramways, 
public schools, libraries, museums, and art galleries, but, in 
single instances, to a coal mine, a clothing factory, a public- 
house, and a wine depot. These enterprises, collectively of 
immense industrial importance to the community at large and 
particularly to special classes affected by them, have an addi- 
tional influence which extends with their extent directly into 
the political realm. They are always enlarging the number of 
State employees having an immediate personal interest in the 
choice of legislators who will study their interests before those 
of the general community which employs them. Nowhere is 
there to be found a democracy in which these industrial and 
political elements figure so conspicuously as in Australasia. 
Again, up till recently large sums of borrowed money have 
been disbursed annually upon public works, either associated 
with these State undertakings or for the purpose of developing 
the country districts to and through which settlement is pushing 
into the interior. To obtain such an outlay in each locality 
has been a matter of great moment to its residents, whatever 
the real or relative merits of its objects may be. Naturally 
those who represent them have not been backward in pressing 
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the claims of their constituencies to what they consider a full 
share of the money available. Finally, both in the variety and 
thoroughness of our administrative interventions we have sur- 
passed any State control of private enterprise which can be 
witnessed elsewhere. Official supervision on the Continent is 
in many respects much more searching, but even there the 
business of industry is freer from control. Government and 
municipal inspectors have been multiplied among us, of many 
types and for many purposes, including the affixing of Govern- 
ment brands and guarantees for wine, butter, and meat 
exported. All private factories are visited, not simply for sani- 
tary reasons, but to assure the execution of laws relating to the 
ages, wages and hours of those employed. Courts of arbitration 
determine these and all other conditions that they deem neces- 
sary to impose upon the conduct of all manufactures and 
similar undertakings. This overlordship does not exist in every 
State nor in the Commonwealth as a whole, but it exists in 
some and is at hand inall. To own and carry on as public 
enterprises some of the most important national industries, to 
inspect and regulate all those which remain, though they con- 
tinue private enterprises in name and in responsibility, to spend 
liberally from the public funds upon many matters which 
profoundly affect particular places or interests, and to carry out 
all these operations by means of an army of public servants 
who band together to conserve their privileges and increase 
their emoluments, amounts to an effective occupation of a 
sphere of government which has been until recently very little 
explored. Such legislation has been properly described as 
experimental, and it may at once be granted that the term 
implies at least to an equal degree to its administration, which 
is experimental also. Upon these matters, and upon the 
innumerable questions of detail associated with them, as upon 
all the perplexing novelties that arise out of them, our legis- 
lators are required to pronounce. Their obligations in these 
directions, which might appal even those philosopher kings 
whom Plato foresaw, have to be discharged by average men 
selected by average electors under the instruction of average 
newspapers. Is it then any marvel that with such a strain 
imposed upon us by our complex politics we Australians find 
ourselves plunged into a gulf of difficulties peculiarly our own, 
lying beyond that quite sufficiently dangerous and stormy sea 
of public life which has to be navigated in all other countries 
under constitutional government ? 

A likely inference from this rough outline of our position 
would be that our citizens live a hunted and anxious life, with 
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their eyes rivetted either upon the door by which a Government 
official may be expected to enter at any moment, upon press 
reports of parliamentary debates regarding some fresh inroads 
on their liberty, or upon the latest summons to a party meeting 
designed to protect the property they are still allowed to possess. 
No picture could be further from reality. It is doubtful if one 
man in ten takes serious or consistent heed of the progress of 
politics in his own State, or if one in twenty concerns himself 
with the proceedings of the Commonwealth Parliament in Mel- 
bourne, A Ministerial crisis always provokes a sporting spirit 
among the onlookers for the time being, though for most of 
them it is the event and not its character that attracts notice. 
The meetings, speeches, resolutions, placards, rallies, and news- 
paper appeals all told for weeks before a general election rarely 
induce much more than half those whose names are on the rolls 
to exercise the franchise. A considerable proportion of these 
are coaxed into voting by personal canvass or from extraneous 
motives. Adult suffrage obtains in half the States and also for 
the Federal Houses; and where it does, possibly because of the 
novelty, quite as many women as men go to the poll, though 
their knowledge of the issues involved must be far less. Our 
papers devote a great deal of space to politics, and its phases 
are a stock subject of conversation; but our party organisations 
are weak, have paltry funds at their disposal, and as a rule dis- 
solve directly the ballot-box has given its verdict. Those who 
infer that because of our exceptional politics Australians march 
to the polling-booth ex masse from packed public gatherings 
heid under the leadership of expert tacticians and recognised 
chieftains mistake us altogether. Our election meetings are 
generally small, and the bulk of those who attend them are 
usually more alive to humour or sentiment than to facts or 
arguments. Heckling is a favourite practice, and only in the 
country are long speeches listened to with patience. We have 
plenty of real politics and of active agitation among a small 
minority, but for the rest of us they afford but one interest 
among a number, and that by no means the strongest. We 
may have more politics than other countries, but then we have 
also a great deal more sport, more holidays, more amusements 
and diversions of all kinds. Eventhe business men who bewail 
the conduct of their Legislatures take a very occasional part in 
public affairs, They exercise the prerogative of grumbling little 
more than other classes, and accept the restrictions placed upon 
them with only intermittent protests. 

Our public men, being free from corruption or its sus- 
picion, are allowed a good deal of latitude in their inter- 
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pretations of a programme and of party allegiance. The 
general tone of our Assemblies is neither vulgar nor vin- 
dictive, and even between opponents the customary rela- 
tions are those of respect if not of camaraderie. Our State 
departments and industrial undertakings are, with scarcely an 
exception, honestly administered, and contain many capable 
men, When supervision is neglected and deficits have to be 
supplied from fresh taxation, there are outbursts of wrath, and 
the pruning-knife is wielded for a time as if it were a sabre, 
Sometimes, if responsibility can be fixed, it becomes an execu- 
tioner’s axe, but in nine cases out of ten even the aggrieved 
taxpayer soon allows himself to be mollified. The public 
servants drop back into their old groove. So long as they 
make no excessive demands, and exert themselves to give 
reasonable satisfaction to those whom they have to deal with 
day by day, all relapse into a jog-trot again. If Australia be 
visited occasionally by disastrous droughts, and oppressed by 
unwise legislation, it remains a land of sunshine and of flowers, 
of great cities pulsing with energy, of wide spaces too thinly 
peopled, and dense forests too slowly cleared, where the personal 
freedom and opportunities, the untrodden vistas and transparent 
atmosphere compensate for everything. They foster a bright- 
ness of temper and elasticity of spirit, enabling its people to 
face the hardships of bad seasons and the harshness of ill-applied 
restraints with a serenity that is often careless indifference, but 
often courageously independent too. 

Our larger politics to-day take their form from the composite 
government created by the Commonwealth Constitution, and 
their colour from the exceptional economic circumstances of 
our remote continent. The six States which are the con- 
stituencies of the Federal Senate have their individual entities 
thus officially acknowledged in the Parliament which presides 
over the destinies of the whole of Australia within the fixed 
limits of its charter. Besides this guarantee, each State retains 
its old Constitution and control of its own territory. The Con- 
stitutions have been modified in four States because of their 
altered circumstances since they parted with what might be 
termed sovereign power nearly four years ago, But they con- 
tinue sovereign within their own borders in respect to all 
matters not specifically removed from their control. In three 
States they have recently reduced the numbers of their 
representatives, and in all of them are about to consider a 
reduction of the salary and status of their Governors. Save for 
the strong pressure of public opinion and the financial 
necessities induced by bad times, they would not have taken 
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either of these steps, of which the second seems palpably a mis- 
take. The sum to be retained is smal! and the loss of prestige 
considerable. Jealous as all the States are of the central Govern- 
ment, it is surprising that they should be so willing to diminish 
one of the most imposing evidences of their direct relation to 
the Crown, which is preserved to them quite apart from the 
Commonwealth and independently of it. Their appeals, when 
made through less influential representatives of the King, must 
have less weight in the event of any clash of opinion between 
their views and those of the Federal Government. On the 
other hand, the pinch of financial need has already led to 
reductions in the Supreme Court benches of Queensland and 
Victoria that are likely to encourage litigants into taking 
their cases direct to the Federal High Court over the heads of 
the Supreme Court Judges of the States. Having regard to the 
high attainments and strength of character of Sir Samuel 
Griffith and his colleagues, this departure is by no means to be 
deplored. Our population is not large enough to maintain six 
first-class Courts of Final Appeal in Australia, and in some States 
the Bar is confessedly not strong enough to supply them. One 
of the last appointments made in Western Australia was that of 
an English barrister, who was brought from home to fill a 
vacancy on the Bench, The Privy Council having lately 
indicated that it does not propose to review the decisions of 
the High Court except in very special cases, it may be con- 
jectured that there will be a marked tendency to obtain its 
judgments without the delay of an application to an inter- 
mediate State tribunal. With Lieutenant-Governors instead of 
Governors, with smaller Supreme Courts and Legislatures, and 
narrower areas of authority, the States, in spite of themselves, 
are visibly shrinking in importance. Indeed, the electors 
expressly determined that they should when they carried feder- 
ation by overwhelming majorities in every State except New 
South Wales. That they shall submit without a struggle is 
neither the desire nor the intention of provincial politicians, 
whose aim has been and is the preservation of all possible 
powers and distinctions between themselves and the over- 
shadowing central Parliament. The spectacle of six Legislatures 
and Ministries each pursuing its own course without reference 
to its neighbours or to the Commonwealth, especially as the 
latter makes all State citizens its electors, is certainly calculated 
to confuse the observer at a distance. Hecannot be expected 
to discriminate between the parties and principles merely of 
local interest in each State and those which impinge upon the 
interests of Australia as a whole. Every separate Legislature 
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has its own rival factions, conducting their wrestle for mastery 
among themselves with but an occasional influence upon parties 
elsewhere. Before federation there was scarcely a discernible 
likeness between their policies, so that a special study of each 
was essential to their understanding. Some relics of these 
days of entire independence remain, but they would have 
been gradually lost to sight when the changed conditions 
under the Commonwealth came into full play. As it is, their 
submergence is being principally accomplished owing to another 
set of causes altogether generated by the rapid growth of the 
Labour party in every quarter. Still it would be a grave error 
to undervalue the local Legislatures because they have been 
to some extent subordinated to a national Government and 
Parliament. After all, they have only surrendered certain 
definite powers. The residue is still theirs. They possess 
enormous territories, the smallest of them exceeding in size the 
minor European States, while each of the largest covers an area 
much greater than that in Europe ruled by any nation except 
Russia. Within their borders they exercise supreme control 
over the land, mines, waters, railways, education, police and 
local government, collecting and expending large revenues in 
the prosecution of great designs for the development of their 
vast estates. It is impossible to lose sight of them or their 
operations. To ignore them would be to misread the whole 
Australian situation and to throw away the key to much of 
the meaning of federal politics. To understand the whole we 
must first understand the parts, especially when, as in this case, 
each part is entitled to exercise, and will insist upon exercising, 
the independent powers with which it has been endowed, many 
of them most extensive and valuable. 

Commonwealth politics therefore derive their form from the 
States of which the Commonwealth is composed ; for Federal 
parties are built out of State parties, and federal members 
almost without exception have been trained in State Legislatures, 
are known by their past records in them, and have adopted in 
the wider area the same procedure that existed in the first 
theatres of their public lives. One consequence of this is that 
a federal type of legislator and a federal policy have yet to be 
evolved out of the partially discordant elements supplied by 
the several States from which the Commonwealth collects its 
representatives. For similar reasons the colour of federal 
politics is a blend of the policies of the electors of the States 
who, taken in the aggregate, constitute the electors of the 
national Parliament. What the common characteristic of all 
State politics is has been already indicated. By comparison 
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with the Mother Country, Australia is a shocking example of 
that over-legislation which Mr. Herbert Spencer was never 
weary of denouncing, and of the Government interference and 
aggrandisement which saddened his forecasts of the future of 
his own country. In Great Britain this development appeared 
to him to consist of a series of encroachments upon the indi- 
vidual liberty which our forefathers had won, and of which 
they were now being bit by bit despoiled. When Australia was 
colonised such theories were little known and certainly had no 
weight with our pioneers, who adopted the measures he abhorred 
on simple and practical grounds. A handful of daring men 
were seeking to overrun and exploit a continent. There was 
no municipal agency available for the making of roads, or no 
settled population to pay rates to a shire if it had existed across 
which tracks must be cut and rivers bridged in order that gold- 
fields might be reached or remoter settlements brought in touch 
with the ports. The work could not beignored. It had to be 
done by the Government if it were done at all. The Govern- 
ment was ready. A Crown Colony Governor of those days 
exercising semi-despotic semi-parental authority was chiefly 
concerned with administration. Legislation by ordinance was 
short and simple. His most important work was the making 
and improving of means of communication for the wandering 
waggons of exploring pioneers trickling across arid plains or 
threading virgin forests towards the easiest utilised lands upon 
which they could found homes for themselves, though far 
distant from the coast and from each other. The exceptional 
demands made by the great influx of immigrants after the gold 
discoveries and the nomadic movements of great armies of 
these dauntless men from “rush” to “rush” for some years 
afterwards necessitated highways of a kind which could only 
be constructed by the Government of the day. There was 
no one else to construct them outside the towns. Afterwards, 
while disbursing huge sums for roads that required to be 
constantly renewed, it was the most natural thing for the same 
authority—then practically the sole landlord of the country— 
to build its own railways, as it had been building its own roads, 
upon its own property, Thus in a thoroughly businesslike 
way, and from considerations of mere expediency, what is now 
described as Australian State Socialism had its birth. The 
duty of providing for its people fell to the Government, had to 
be undertaken in a hurry, and was carried out at once under 
pressure, without the acceptance of any doctrine whatever as 
to the functions that it ought or ought not to exercise. 

It is after this fashion that the present generation received its 
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inheritance of State property in what are elsewhere private 
enterprises, and in the light of the experience gained in its 
management has not hesitated to increase its range. What 
would have been the attitude of our people now if capitalists of 
foresight had undertaken then the construction and management 
of the railways, the water supply works, essential to us in the 
country as well as in the town, the telegraphs, tramways and 
harbour conveniences, is now an idle speculation. Government 
works having been commenced, impatience of delay, together 
with a dread of monopoly, have led to the absorption of such 
schools, telephones, bridges and wharves as were formerly in the 
hands of individuals or companies, There are still a few short 
private lines of railway in Queensland and one main line in 
Western Australia, where the development was much later than 
in the east. Speaking generally, the appetite for State owner- 
ship so far has grown by what it fed upon, and it is nowa 
popular remedy for all kinds of difficulties. What we have 
escaped in the way of abuses, such as might have attached if 
we had been dominated by trusts, is often described in an 
imaginative style by partisans of the existing system, but the 
verifiable losses actually involved in our experiments are rarely 
reckoned up. The millions sterling which the taxpayers have 
contributed to make up the chronic deficiencies of our railways, 
telegraphs and telephones are a standing warning against the 
risks inseparable from this class of public investments. Whether 
these losses are due to defective control, unduly cheapened 
rates, unnecessarily costly construction, or the expansion of 
the systems beyond their profitable areas, is hard to determine 
in any individual State, and impossible to predicate of the whole 
of them. It must suffice to say that all these causes of loss 
have operated and are operating everywhere to some extent. 
What rigorously economical supervision and persistent caution 
can do has perhaps been best proved for a period of years in 
South Australia, where unfortunately we are and must remain 
dependent upon the earnings on the line to the Broken Hill 
mines in New South Wales to balance the railway accounts. 
But for this circumstance our position would be more solid 
than that of the more populous States. Western Australia is 
excluded from the comparison because of her exceptional gold 
discoveries, which have made remunerative some lines that 
under the conditions prevailing at the time of their authorisa- 
tion could not have possibly paid their way. But unfavour- 
able balance-sheets relating to State industrial investments are 
usually discounted by the rejoinder that, although a people ot 
yesterday, we enjoy by reason of our expenditure all the con- 
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veniences and advantages of civilisation of the older world. 
This is true particularly of our large cities, and though not 
applying to the country districts to the same degree, enables 
even its residents to be drawn much closer to the towns and to 
each other, whether for business or pleasure, than would be 
otherwise possible. Comfort apart, it must not be forgotten 
that the burden imposed could not be borne as lightly as it 
has been but for our happy circumstances. This is a country 
of magnificent distances, the whole of whose inhabitants could 
be without any difficulty housed in the island of Tasmania 
and yet fall short of the density of population of the smaller 
European nations. These distances, while they make railways 
and telegraphs a necessity, also make their construction and 
maintenance relatively costly. The States could not afford 
them unless we had been and continue to be remarkably 
thriving. That relative prosperity has been, and despite bad 
seasons is still, the normal condition of Australia when measured 
with other lands. It has enabled us to prolong our experiments 
in spite of their expensiveness. State socialism, as it is termed, 
has not yet been put upon the same trial here as it would have 
had to sustain in less fortunate communities. Under the 
pressure of the greatest drought we have ever known, reforms 
have been accomplished lately in the more extravagant States 
that have included retrenchments upon their railways and in the 
public service generally. Whether these economies will be 
persevered with now that we have enjoyed one good season 
over the whole continent, and are about to enjoy another, 
remains to be seen. What must be recollected is that Australia 
adopted its experiments in State socialism under pressure of 
emergencies peculiar to herself without discussion of the doc- 
trines since elaborated in defence of them, and that she has 
made a comparative success of them because her citizens have 
been exceptionally well to do during the whole term of her 
experience, 

Our politics, federal in form, are becoming federal in cha- 
racter, because the colour which they derive from our social 
legislation is now being imparted to the whole of the Common- 
wealth, owing to the prominence attained in all its parts 
by what is known as the “Labour” party. That title is dis- 
puted because, without the votes of the labouring classes, no 
Ministry, whatever its policy may be, could be returned or 
sustained in any State. It was originally assumed because the 
object of its creation, as a political party, was boldly professed 
to be the capture of the Legislatures in the interest of the work- 
people, This was to enable them to attain, by means of legis- 
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lation, the increased wages and privileges for which they began 
and carried on the great strikes of 1890. Badly beaten every- 
where at that time, and particularly crushed in Queensland, 
where they had not hesitated to attempt to secure their ends 
by open violence and an approach to civil war, the leaders of 
the unionists at once commenced to marshal their forces for 
the polls. A conflict between employers and employed had 
become inevitable. The precise origin of the strife was an 
endeavour to bring into line all the trades and callings in 
Australia possessing unions, in order that they might act 
together as one union of labour on behalf of any of its com- 
ponent parts, whose demands were refused by its masters. In 
1890 the officers of coasting steamers, as an evidence of their 
acceptance of their obligations as one company of the union 
army, sought to register themselves under its banner at the 
Melbourne Trades Hall. Their employers, without objecting 
to the union as such, insisted upon its remaining apart from 
other unions, and when this was refused took action, upon which 
a strike began that extended from the wharf labourers in the 
ports to the shearers in the farthest interior of Australia. Its 
failure affected and its after results were affected by our financia 
vicissitudes. An era of prosperity had resulted in a boom of 
American dimensions, with Victoria as its centre, that burst in 
due course with disastrous consequences. Coming upon the 
heels of this collapse the strike itself occasioned enormous 
sacrifices of wages and profits. Between the two, the pheno- 
menal progress of Australia was so gravely checked that it has 
never since risen to the same rate. That is not likely to be 
reached again, because undoubtedly a great deal of the ap- 
parent splendour of its growth was due to the inordinate 
borrowing and lavish spending of an epoch whose expectations 
of continuous increases in the value and earnings of land were 
destined to be utterly disappointed. The crash of 1893 
sobered all classes for some years, during which the worst 
of the wreckage was cleared away, and a healthier spirit of 
economy encouraged, lasting until the movement for the union 
of the States was crowned with success. Then, in anticipation 
of the prosperity to be ushered in by federation, we suffered 
.from another attack of the loan fever that had proved so 
injurious before. The great drought came to its climax just 
when the financial benefits of union were expected to accrue, 
conveying another severe lesson to the sanguine speculators upon 
our future and propagating the disappointment with federa- 
tion which is still extant. We are now passing through another 
epoch of financial caution, economy, and recovery. This is 
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due, in the more populous States, to the insistence of the 
capitalists who control the London money market, more than 
to the prudence of the Treasurers of the States, each of whom 
persists in his prayer that borrowed money may continue 
plentiful in his time. 

Through these alternations of what are styled at the moment 
“good” and “bad” times the Labour party has been steadily 
making its way towards the mastery of the Commonwealth. 
In 1890 there was not in any State a party of the type now 
familiar. South Australia came nearest to it, while members 
in close touch with the unions and who represented their 
interests were acting under Mr, Kingston. This resolute, force- 
ful and able Radical had already identified himself with the 
then novel project of submitting all strikes to the arbitration of 
a judicial tribunal. The defeat of 1890 had convinced him 
that the triumph of the unions could be brought about in no 
other way. For some time his scheme made little headway ; 
though it was adopted in a rudimentary form for voluntary 
use, in this State his Act has remained almost a dead letter. 
The beginnings of Labour ideals may be most clearly traced in 
South Australia, but their first appearance upon the parliamen- 
tary stage embodied in the programme of a solid party occurred 
in New South Wales in 1891, when they defeated Sir Henry 
Parkes and deflected the cause of the federal movement. In 
1893 Mr. Kingston commenced a Premiership, which lasted 
until the eve of federation, with a Labour member as one of 
his colleagues, and a policy in close accord with their aspiraticns. 
In the same year the backwash of the great strike first carried 
the Labour members into the Queensland Assembly in sufficient 
strength to commence an active propaganda as avowed State 
socialists, concurrently with the retirement of the then Premier, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, who became Chief Justice of that State. At 
about this period the party won its first footing in the Victorian 
Legislature. The four most populous Colonies were thus invaded 
at almost the same time and in consequence of the same strike. 
Western Australia shared a similar experience only after her 
goldfields populations obtained additional representation at the 
close of the century. To-day Tasmania alone remains unaffected 
by their advance. In five out of the six States the Labour party is 
a dominant force; they have lately held the government of the 
Commonwealth, still hold the government of Western Australia, 
and share the government of Queensland. In the Common- 
wealth, in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
they constitute the direct Opposition, and are well within reach 
of the executive power. In every Staie their programme is the 
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same, and also in the federation, where it has been necessarily 
adapted to the limitations of the Constitution. In the States and 
in the Commonwealth the Labour organisations and methods 
are one, Owing to its aggressiveness it has forced upon Aus- 
tralia as a whole its special aims, compelling every Legislature 
to choose between accepting or rejecting them. The momen- 
tum of their onset upon old local differences of opinion and 
divisions of parties tends irresistibly to crush them out of shape. 
Soon there will only be room for two parties in the Common- 
wealth—those who are for the Labour programme and those 
who are against it. In this manner, for the first time in our 
history, all our local governments and their parties are being 
brought into line with each other and with the Commonwealth. 
The form of our politics is therefore being federalised, our 
powers of legislation and administration are separated into the 
national, which have been transferred to the federal Parliament 
and the local that are retained by the States. The two systems are 
intended to be complementary, though those who guide them 
are at many points antagonistic. This unity of principle and 
disunity of practice require to be kept in mind, for they point 
to elements inseparable under a federal Constitution, especially 
in its earliest years. Through, and in spite of these, the expan- 
sion of the Labour party is fast imparting a new solidarity to 
all parties and programmes ; consequently, everywhere they are 
taking the same colour, everywhere Australia is confronted 
with the same choice. 

Our Commonwealth commenced its career in rgo1 with Sir 
Edmund, then Mr, Barton, as its first Prime Minister, at the 
head of a Cabinet representing all the States by including ex- 
Premiers of every Colony, though Mr. Dickson, of Queensland, 
died almost immediately. Their policy, submitted at the first 
election, provided for a series of measures necessary to control 
the departments of trade and commerce, of post and telegraphs, 
and of defence, which had been transferred to the federation, 
and for the creation of the new departments of external and 
home affairs and the Treasury. Electoral laws were passed, 
the High Court established, and the whole machinery of 
government organised. Three contentious subjects, upon which 
the first elections largely turned, were, first, the proposals 
to exclude coloured labour, with a view to securing what 
was termed a White Australia; next, to pass one customs 
tariff superseding those of the States, maintaining the pro- 
tectionist imposts required by existing industries, and raising 
sufficient revenue to supply the State Treasuries ; and finally to 
endeavour to prevent “ strikes” and “lock-outs” by creating 
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a federal arbitration court competent to deal with industrial 
disputes between employers and employees in any calling if 
they extended beyond the boundaries of a single State. The 
first was accomplished by an Immigration Restriction Act, 
enabling an educational test to be applied at discretion to all 
immigrants, though it was intended to be used only in respect 
to coloured races, and by a Pacific Island Labourers Act, 
prohibiting the introduction of more Kanakas after 1903, and 
authorising the deportation of those remaining in Queensland 
after 1906. Both were passed by large majorities, comprising 
men of all shades of opinion. The tariff proved a much more 
arduous undertaking, its schedule occupying almost a year in 
passing, and when adopted falling far short of the Ministerial 
aims, both in the encouragement granted to local manufactures 
and the amount of revenue raised. But it was upon the third 
part of its policy that the Barton Ministry met with its first 
check, finding itself then face to face with a Labour party 
aggravated by its first defeat upon the Arbitration Bill, which 
of all the measures announced they had most at heart. Sir 
Edmund Barton immediately afterwards resigned office in order 
to take his place as a Justice of the High Court beside Sir Samuel 
Griffith, who became its chief, and Mr. R. E. O’Connor, of 
New South Wales. The post of Prime Minister then devolved 
upon Mr, Alfred Deakin, of Victoria, who reconstituted the 
Government, reshaped its policy, and appealed to the country 
last December upon a comprehensive programme, including 
the resumption of immigration, the taking over of the State 
debts coupled with restrictions upon their future borrowing, 
the adoption of a system of rural bounties and the establish- 
ment of the iron industry by means of a bonus. He crowned 
these with an impassioned advocacy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
projects for preferential trade within the Empire. The policy 
appeared to be approved by a majority of some kind as to most 
if not all of these issues, though it would be difficult to define 
how far members would have legislatively adopted them on 
their merits. The salient fact was that, whatever their views on 
these heads, only one-third of the House of Representatives, 
and an even smaller proportion of the Senate, loyally accepted 
the Ministry as their own. The Labour party, now increased 
to an equal strength, pressed their claim to the same industrial 
concessions which the first Ministry had declined to concede, 
and by alliance with the Free Importers party defeated the 
Deakin Cabinet decisively in April last. Then came a novel 
development in Australian poliiics. The Labour party for the 
first time came into power and took the reins of government. 
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Prior to this it had never won a State, but now at one bound 
it captured the Commonwealth. So surprising a phenomenon 
attracted attention all the world over, and for a time focussed 
public interest throughout Australia upon its attempt to secure 
supremacy in the Federal Parliament. The Labour Ministry 
commenced with a minority of declared supporters, and during 
its four months’ term never escaped from that condition of 
weakness. Nevertheless, when, in the natural course of things, 
it fell, it was with unspeakable amazement and indignation, 
as if it had been nefariously deposed from a position which it 
held by inalienable right. But the event had a much greater 
importance than attached tothe fall of an administration which 
had been tottering from its first hour, whose conduct had been 
temporising and feeble ever since, and whose inability to lead 
in Parliament had gradually grown manifest to every observer. 
It was accompanied by a disruption of the Protectionist party 
that had rallied to Sir Edmund Barton throughout the first Par- 
liament, and supported Mr. Deakin at the election for the 
second. Those who have left it are now blaming the precipi- 
tancy of the latter in resigning office because he was outvoted 
upon a detail on the Arbitration Bill, and censure him still more 
angrily for joining with Mr. Reid and his New South Wales 
contingent, against whom the Protectionists as such had been 
fighting ever since the Commonwealth came into being. The 
rupture in its ranks reduces, at least for the present, the three 
parties in the House to two, or more accurately to four, two 
sitting on each side of the gangway. The distance between 
them really promises to become much wider than that passage 
way makes visible. There is a transverse cleavage putting the 
Labour party and its allies, whether Protectionists or Free 
Importers, under one flag, and all its opponents, without regard 
to their fiscal views, under another. The consequence is that 
the combined federal parties, as they now confront each other, 
represent in concrete shape and contrasted colour the rival 
forces of Australian politics as they are and are to be, more dis- 
tinctly than they have ever been represented in Parliament 
before. 

A great deal has been gained when the true issue of the hour 
is materialised before all men’s eyes. Much more than this has 
been achieved by the present grouping, not simply because the 
issue is momentous, but because it is laid bare as if under an 
electric light, with a distinctness that reveals the very core 
of the contention between the opposing parties. To see the 
Labour members with all others who adopt their programme 
on one side, while Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals are 
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grouped over against them in common dissent from their 
doctrines on the other, is to witness a transformation or re-for- 
mation of grouping similar in principle to that which created 
in the Mother Country the great Unionist party of the present 
day. Here as there it is the Liberals that have disintegrated 
rallying into separate folds under the irresistible pressure of a 
Crisis upon a new national issue, overruling all current catch- 
words and with a violent fracture rending old political ties. 
The Labour programme as published consists mainly of high- 
sounding general declarations, in which most people agree in 
part, or may agree according to their several readings of its 
meaning. The Labour party is if anything less concerned for 
its adoption than it is to insist upon its own fighting efficiency. 
Its members study their own safety best by studying and 
serving the unions. They are, indeed, without exception, 
Unionists themselves, dependent upon the trades unions both 
for their selection as accredited candidates and for their elec- 
tion. Nominally they owe allegiance to political Labour Leagues, 
but as these are either unions or consist chiefly of trade unionists 
their true fealty remains unchanged. The great strike of 1890 
was organised in order to bring the union of the officers of 
coasting ships into alliance with all other unions, including 
those of the seamen, wharf labourers and engineers. The 
object was to put and keep the shipowners and all other 
employers under the control of the whole of their employees, 
banded together into one legion, always equipped and available 
either for offence or defence. During that strike all possible 
influence was brought to bear upon the railway employees of 
the States to induce them to paralyse the whole traffic of 
Australia inland, as it was paralysed upon the seaboard. The 
attempt was not successful. A strike took place upon the 
Victorian railways two years ago in the interest of its employees, 
which failed miserably. The imperative need of Labour, if it 
was to be triumphant in its next great conflict, was, therefore, 
to control the railways of Australia. The Arbitration Bill of 
1903 reached the Federal Parliament, accompanied with the 
resignation of its draughtsman, Mr. Kingston, then Minister of 
Customs, because railway servants were expressly excluded and 
the seamen upon foreign ships omitted. An amendment, autho- 
rising the Federal Court to fix the wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment of employees upon the State lines was carried 
against the Barton Government in September 1903, which 
promptly withdrew the Bill upon the constitutional ground 
that the Commonwealth had no authority to interfere with State 
departments. The Deakin Ministry went to the country pledged 
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in the most emphatic fashion to uphold the refusal, and when 
defeated upon the same clause last April instantly resigned. It 
was upon this all-essential clause to his party that Mr. Watson, 
the Labour leader, became Prime Minister. The exultation of 
the unions knew no bounds. But not possessing a majority in 
the House they had to submit to the mortification of seeing the 
powers of the Arbitration Court more strictly defined than they 
had been by Mr. Kingston, instead of being extended, as Mr. 
Watson intended. To avoid an overthrow of his Government 
he was forced to accept a prohibition of the right of trades 
unions to include political objects in their rules, or employ 
their funds for political purposes if they applied to have a prior 
claim to employment granted to their members by the Arbitra- 
tion Court. In spite of this sacrifice Mr, Watson was ejected 
from the Treasury benches because he would not explicitly limit 
the authority of the Court in this regard to cases in which a 
majority of those to be affected by the preference, whether 
unionists or non-unionists, were in favour of its being conceded 
to members of the organisation. His Ministerial tactics illu- 
minate the inner arms of his party. The claim to preference is 
not essential to arbitration, but it is essential to the unions, and 
for this reason was, is and will be fought for by them and their 
representatives with all the energy they command, If unionists 
can all claim to be employed before any workman, nota fellow 
member, has a chance of proving his fitness, they can compel 
the non-unionists to join them, under penalty of losing their 
work and wages. When the large numbers of these, at present 
far exceeding the unionists, are enrolled with them, the design 
is to use them and the increased funds to which they must con- 
tribute to carry on their political propaganda. If they could 
also attach the thousands of railway employees, postmen, and 
others engaged in the seven public services of our seven Govern- 
ments they would then be able to return their nominees to their 
Legislatures in sufficient numbers to enable the Labour party to 
dominate every one of them. Under such circumstances they 
would naturally assume the direction of public affairs, which 
covers in Australia a general control of the whole community 
and of its private enterprises. In brief, the unions hope to rule 
the employers and employment absolutely, and though this is 
a vain dream, the attempt is serious enough to bring the larger 
half of the Protectionists in the Commonwealth Parliament 
behind Mr. Reid on condition that a truce in respect to the 
tariff is preserved until the next General Election. The other 
moiety of the Protectionists under Mr. Isaacs, a leader of the 
Victorian Bar, has accepted the leadership of Mr. Watson, 
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and an alliance with his party upon nebulous terms. Their 
joint forces are now challenging the Reid-McLean Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it is reactionary, and may easily 
compel a dissolution. Mr. Reid took office with a majority 
of two in a House of seventy-five members, and at best 
is not likely to increase his total in the critical division now 
over due. Whether he can carry on with such a narrow 
margin may well be doubted. Either next week, next month, 
or at latest next year, there must be an appeal to the 
country. It will be most unfortunate if the one question of 
supreme moment is not distinctly put and unmistakably 
answered then. A great deal of educational work will require 
to be undertaken before this can be assured. The apathy of 
our electors, especially among those who have something to 
lose, is notorious; while the energy of the “ have nots,” who 
think they have a great deal to gain, is inexhaustible. These 
last are but a small fraction of the Labour party, though they 
really enjoy its active control. Many of them are industrious 
artisans or tradespeople captivated by wild theories or by love 
of power. The great mass of those who follow them are, 
according to old-world standards, fairly well-to-do in their own 
class. They include small and large farmers, thriving shop- 
keepers, and even a certain sprinkling of young professional 
men. Lacking the experience, knowledge, or training which 
would warn them against specious social doctrines, they often 
embrace or tolerate them because they appear living and pro- 
gressive when contrasted with the dry-as-dust presentation of 
orthodox political economy that they are proffered instead by 
out-of-date opponents of the Labour movement, It isa work 
of conversion which requires to be undertaken, and not a barren 
declaration in favour of things as they are, made by or on behalf 
of those who obviously enjoy these without stint. The danger 
is that, owing to the stirring up of inter-State jealousies, old 
party animosities, personal feuds, and especially fiscal contro- 
versies, the one real issue most needing to be dealt with at the 
next election will be obscured, evaded and postponed. The 
task of getting the Australian people scattered over one enor- 
mous area into one mind at one time for the purpose of getting 
their decision at the polls upon one supreme question presents 
Herculean difficulties. If they can be surmounted the Labour 
party will receive a set-back for some years, but if not the 
chances of success are in theirfavour. As in 1890, the crusade 
is one of aggressive Unionism against both Governments and 
private persons as employers in order to obtain that supremacy 
of the employees which they could not conquer by strikes, but 
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hope to seize by means of Acts of Parliament. The policy of 
1893, when the cry of “Capture the constituencies |!” first arose, 
has been brought near to its culmination, and by the powerful 
assistance of the public servants throughout the Commonwealth 
may be triumphantly put into force; not if the choiee of the 
electors is made clear and single, but only if their attention is 
distracted and their strength divided. That is the crisis in 
Australia to-day. 


THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION 


Although the result of the Canadian General Election was 
generally regarded as a foregone conclusion, no one, so far as 
we know, was prepared for such a sweeping success as that 
secured by the Liberal party on November 3, when for the 
third time in succession Sir Wilfrid Laurier secured a plébiscite 
from the Dominion electorate. His triumph may be compared 
to the simultaneous victory of President Roosevelt next door, 
while his opponents shared the fate of the Democrats of the 
United States. They were not merely defeated, but utterly 
routed. They lost all the doubtful constituencies, and were 
moreover beaten in many Western electorates which they had 
counted on gaining. As in the United States, it was mainly the 
triumph of a personality. The silver-tongued eloquence and 
dexterous statesmanship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is one of 
the foremost Parliamentary figures of our time, make him not 
less attractive to his Canadian fellow-countrymen than is Mr. 
Roosevelt to the average American citizen. The net result 
appears to be that the Ministerial majority of fifty-four in the 
last House, which was expected to dwindle to about twenty in 
the new House, will probably attain the unprecedented figure 
of seventy or possibly seventy-two ; that is, 143 Liberals to 
seventy-one Conservatives, which is a record majority in 
Dominion politics since Confederation in 1867, the two 
previous largest majorities having been the sixty-eight of Mr. 
Mackenzie in 1878, which four years later (1882) was turned 
into a Conservative majority of sixty-seven in the palmy days 
of Sir John Macdonald. Only in two Provinces, viz. Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island, have the Conservatives obtained a 
majority of representatives, as Quebec returned Liberals in the 
proportion of nearly five to one, while the eighteen con- 
stituencies of Nova Scotia went solid for the Government. All 
the other Provinces returned a majority of Liberal members, 
among the surprises being the almost total failure of the Con- 
servatives in the North-West Provinces and British Columbia, 
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while Manitoba returned an overwhelming proportion of 
Liberals. The personal successes of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
his colleagues were equally striking, as with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Aylesworth, who had lately joined the Cabinet 
without a portfolio, all the Ministers were returned by sub- 
stantial and, generally speaking, increased majorities. On the 
other hand, to the general regret of all parties, Mr. R. L. 
Borden, K.C., the able Leader of the Opposition, lost his seat 
in Halifax, which he had represented for eight years. As 
against this must be set, however, the gratifying success of 
Mr. George E. Foster, the ex-Finance Minister, whose brilliant 
speeches in England were a feature of our platform campaign 
last autumn. He succeeded in defeating Mr. Urquhart, the 
Mayor of Toronto, in one of the divisions of that city, all of 
which, by the way, returned Conservatives. It is suggested 
that, in the event of Mr. Borden being unable to obtain a seat, 
Mr. Foster may become the Leader of the Conservative 
Opposition. 


While Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s personality has been a great 
factor in the election, the verdict must also be regarded as a 
popular endorsement of the trans-continental railway policy of 
the Government, which was the principal domestic issue 
involved, and also as evidence that the Canadian people con- 
sider that the amazing development of recent years is more 
likely to be fostered under a moderate Protectionist policy 
than by the higher tariffs advocated by the Conservative party. 
The great Western Provinces have been emphatic in their pro- 
nouncement against the McKinleyisation of Canada, and we 
confess to being wholly unable to understand how such a 
decision can be misinterpreted by British Free Importers as a 
check to the preferential policy; and yet we find that in- 
credible person, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, thus dilating 
on the Laurier victory : 


I think a little light is thrown from the other side of the Atlantic by the news 
we have received this morning of the results of the election there. We do not 
claim any party in Canada as ours less or more than another party; but we 
are perfectly aware that there is a party there which is more committed to 
what we may call Mr. Chamberlain’s policy than the other, and it is not 
Mr. Chamberiain’s friends who have had the best of the contests there. 

This only shows that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is totally 
ignorant, like most of his colleagues, of colonial affairs, He 
has not condescended to read Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s remarkable 
campaign speeches. Over and over again the Canadian 
Premier has made it clear that he stands pledged to the policy 
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of preference, which he initiated, and which he is prepared to 
develop as soon as the British people are ready to reciprocate, 
Here are his words, taken from a notable speech as quoted by 
the Daily Chronicle, which is hardly likely to have perverted them 
in a preferential direction : 

Sir, I should be sorry to do anything to prejudice the minds of British 
people on the other side, but I say to them: The question is now in your own 
hands for you to pronounce whether or not that shall be done. The time will 
come, I believe, for mutual trade between Britain and Canada. Canada is 
ready for it, but it is for England to pronounce, and until England has first 
pronounced we stand upon our policy which we laid down in 1897, and which 
we have maintained and developed. 


The Dominion Election has had a curious sequel. Mr, 
Parent, the Premier of the Province of Quebec (following the 
precedent of rgoo, when the Legislature was dissolved after Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s victory of that year, with the result that only 
seven opponents of his Government were elected, as against 
sixty-five Liberals), has again sprung a dissolution on the Con- 
servatives, who have in consequence decided to retire altogether 
from the field and allow the elections to go by default. There 
will therefore be no constitutional Opposition in the new House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE RAILWAY 
AGREEMENTS 


When the Inter-Colonial Council for the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies adjourned last June, there was no 
hope, even in the most sanguine minds, that it would so soon 
again be summoned to do the satisfactory piece of work 
which was accomplished on November 15 and the two suc- 
ceeding days. The Government then had the agreeable task 
of laying before the Council, called to an extraordinary meeting 
for the purpose, proposals from the Natal and Cape Govern- 
ments, De Beers and another company, and the municipalities 
of Fauresmith and Ladybrand, to build railways in the new 
Colonies at their own risk. The proposals seem to have been 
accepted in their entirety, and the telegrams mention all the 
most important lines, giving 557 miles of new railway to South 
Africa, as being agreed to. The initiative for this really remark- 
able development of railway enterprise is said to have come 
from Natal, but that proposals so novel in character should have 
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been able to survive the scrutiny of officialdom and receive the 
sanction of the Inter-Colonial Council is due entirely to the 
unwearied efforts, the patience; foresight, and resolution of the 
High Commissioner. In his opening address to the Council, 
Lord Milner said that it was owing to the revival of confidence 
in the immediate future of the country that these railway 
schemes had been put forward. The feeling that the funda- 
mental conditions had improved, and that the time for im- 
portant development was near at hand, was shared both by 
individuals and the Gevernments, and a desire obtained on all 
hands to participate in that development. In replying to 
various criticisms passed on the proposed agreements, Lord 
Milner pointed out that in every case the new Colonies were 
getting something for nothing, and he could not see why a 
bargain should be objected to, because the other parties would 
also derive benefits from the transaction. The construction 
of the proposed lines would bring a very great and almost un- 
hoped-for good fortune to the country. He went on to say: 
We talk of a closer South African union, but perhaps we do not consider 
how greatly of necessity it is impeded by purely physical difficulties—the 
immense distances which separate the principal centres, preventing the easy 
and constant intercourse and interweaving of interests and the free interchange 
of ideas so important in the growth of national life and national sentiment. I 
hope we shall go on steadily filling up these awkward gaps, feeling that with 
every gap thus filled we are not only benefiting the particular district which the 
new line intersects or the places it immediately connects, but are taking a step, 
a great step, forward along the road which leads ultimately to a united South 
Africa. 
It is this power of seeing South Africa as a whole, this ideal 
steadily pursued through all the details of a laborious and intri- 
cate administration, which has been the glory of Lord Milner’s 
government in South Africa. It is this clear sight which, 
backed up by his great tenacity, has enabled him, through the 
storms and troubles of seven and a half years of difficulty and 
danger to the State, to lay, in spite of overwhelming odds 
against him, the foundations of a great and prosperous dominion 
under our flag in South Africa. If our readers wish to know 
how the present High Commissioner is regarded by the best 
men in South Africa they should read the remarkable tribute by 
‘‘Cape Colony.” 


